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The Editor wants all the players in America to*, 
“ off-duty ” photographs of themselves and their player friends. 
The pictorial section of THE GREEN BOOK ALBUM is ex- 
clusively dedicated to the life of player folk away from the 
stage. That little snap-shot on your dressing-table is just the sort. 
If you have no such photographs, get some. Contribute to it—now! 
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A view of The New Theatre, which is located on Central Park, West, New York, and which was formally opened on the ing of N. 
article in this issue.) Photograph by Miss F. B. Johnston. Copyr'ght 1909, by The New Theatre. 








MISS THAIS LAWTON, & 2 —_ Theatre Company, from her latest photograph, by Koehne, Chicago. 


See article, ““The Younger Generation,” in this issue. ) 





i f, inted out? MARIE LLOYD, Quy f English Music Halls; ELLA LANE, English singer; MARIE V. 
FITZGERALD, B bent a ee phnacarnd ‘motoring from Edinburgh to Newcastle in Mies Lloyd’s car. This picture was taken at Harwick, Scotland. 


From left to right: 


s picture was taken at Marienbad when he was walking an actress, 


It is the London fad to have a mysterious figure painted out in every picture since the King s pi sure vege tnlzon at Mavinuhad when he sso walkite sith os. 00 


By order cf the King, the woman's figure was painted out, so London laughs and fo) 
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Picture of MR. E. H. SOTHERN and MR. LAURENCE IRVING son of the late-Sir Henry, taken at the time they 
were rehearsing the play, ““The Fool Hath Said in His Heart,” founded on ostojeffski's novel, ““Crime and 
Sothern's use. Photograph by White, N. Y. 


Punishment,” which Mr. Irving wrote for Mr. 








Oil painting of guide outside of Alhambra. This picture was painted by E. H. Sothern some years ago, and 
shows that this actor's talents are not confined to the stage alone. 





“Will She Count?”” MISS HELEN MACBETH and MISS DOROTHY DORR of “The Earth” 
Photograph by Burke & Atwell, Chicago. 


Company, contesting at their favorite pastime. 
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REGGIE DE VEULLE, ( 
‘ The aI 


laying in ‘“The Queen of the Moulin Rcuge’’), at home, designing the costumes for 
irting Princess,’’ the newest Hough-Adams-Howard creation. 








HARRY LAUDER, the celebrated Scotch Comedian, MRS. LAUDER, and ‘“‘the wee bairn” 
HARRY LAUDER, Jr. Photograph by White, N. Y. 








An interesting home picture of MISS HATTIE WILLIAMS, who has forsaken musical comedy and is starring this season in the four-act play, 
“Detective Sparks."" Photograph by Sarony, New York. 
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JOSEPH HERBERT, author of ““The Beauty my oo and other Musical Comedy successes, and his — (Billy Norton), 


s snap shot was taken at Point Pleasant, N. J., during their Summer vacation 
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Another of the Summer Colony pictures at Point Pleasant, N. J., showing ELIZABETH GOODNOW, author of 
“Sayonara” (Miss Maxine Elliott's one-act curtain raiser), and Marc Klaw on the beach. 





CHARLES HENRY MELTZER’S cottage at Siasconsett, N. H. -Meltzerin center; MISS HENRIETTA CROSMAN at his left (as you look at photograph); 
MRS. MELTZER at left of Miss Crosman; MAURICE. CAMPBELL (Miss Crosman’s husband) at right of Meltzer with dog in lap. 


(See Miss Crosman's article in this issue.) 
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WILLIAM H. CRANE (on the right) and ALFRED D. HOLMAN, the man who gave him his first theatrical engagement. 
r. Crane made his first stage debut in 1863 as a member of the Holman English Opera Company. 
which played operas and drama both. Mr. Holman’s son, Arthur, is now 
r. Crane's assistant stage manager. Photograph by Kramer. 





MISS FLORA PARKER and her dog. Miss Parker is playing with Sam Bernard in “The Girl and the Wizard.” 
Photograph by Terkelson & Henry, San Francisco. 





MILTON SILLS and his fiancee, MISS GWLADYS WYNNE. This picture was 
“The Servant in the House” company. (See article on 


taken last summer at Pasadena, Cal., when both were members of 


oars 


“The Younger Generation,” in this issue.) 
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“Ready tee a corking drive." This picture of HARRY CONOR, whose inimitably clever work in “The ty Mouse” 
the lates Clyde Fitch to write a special play for him, was taken in Australia during the 
Comedian’s recent visit to the Antipodes. Photograph by Talma & Co., Sy2ney. 
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EDOUARD DURAND at the wheel, taking a party of friends for a ride. Mer. Durand is pl: 
(See reference to Mr. Durand in article, ““The Polyglot Players,’ in this issue). 


laying with Miss Henrietta Crosman in ‘‘Sham 
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“‘An eccentric stunt.” MISS LUCY MILLIKEN and FERN FOSTER, taki 
with “Zip,”* the gray timber wolf, which appeared on th 


ng breakfast at a prominent New York restaurant 
© stage in a recent production. 











This, and the other half of the same picture on the opposite page, show the sensational court-room scene 
in the English version of “Madame the powerful play by 
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ALEXANDRE BISSON. On the witness stand is the defendant (Miss Dorothy Donnelly) 
her lawyer (William Ellioti). Photograph by White, N. Y. he novelizati 
play begins on second tollowing page.) 


and directly below her is 
of this 





fa derful acting in 
Photographtby Sykes, Chicago, 


in life. Miss Donnelly 
Madame X,”’ beginning on pod Biteoy Pages. 


n of the play, 


of MISS DOROTHY DONNELLY as she 
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““‘Madame X” 


By ALEXANDRE BISSON 
P Seg 


Novelized from the English acting version of the play i] ( 
By CHARLES DE FORREST 
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THE drama, “Madame X,” when first produced in Paris with Jane 
Hading in the title part, created a veritable sensation recalling the 
first performance of “The Lady of the Camelias,” many years be- 
fore. Later, the play was translated and presented in England with 
Lena Ashwell in the name réle. The English success of the piece 
has been exceeded in this country, where “Madame X” is now 
being presented by Henry W. Savage, with Miss Dorothy Don- 
nelly as the ill-fated “Jacqueline,” who, after the murder of her 
companion in the defense of her son’s honor, becomes “Madame 
X.” The elemental qualities of the drama have made a play as 
readily appreciablesin the furthermost corners of the world as in 
the distinctly French locale of its own development. In the title 
réle Miss Donnelly has, likewise, achieved her greatest success. 
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OUIS FLORIOT the admiration of his colleagues. “A 
was an ambitious man of bronze,” they called him in the 
barrister of Paris, a flamboyant rhetoric of the law courts, 
man of few pleas- and they usually added: “He will go 
ures and much work. far.” 
Though only thirty- His briefs and his home summed up 
four years old, he Floriot’s life. His cases were many, and 
the settled manner which they absorbed all his energy; his wife 
usually comes after forty, and he was charming, his little son was bonny, 
| gave himself to his career with a and they commanded his devotion. Jac- 
"eam of purpose that won queline Lefevre, a chvic, pretty, vivacious 
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girl of good family, had brought him 
an ample dot; she was thirteen years 
his junior, and people said that in all 
respects it was an admirable match. A 
year after the marriage she gave him an 
heir, at which event Floriot found that 
his cup of happiness was full indeed. It 
never effervesced; it never overflowed 
into joviality, and for the first two years 
of his married life, Floriot was quietly 
and serenely content. Steadily and ag- 
gressively he continued his climb up the 
ladder of advancement in his profes- 
sion: stable, poised, and laborious. 
Social diversion meant little to Flo- 
riot. He preferred to bring his briefs 
home with him and spend his evening 
hours in preparing arguments for the 
morrow, rather than to entertain a 


party of friends at a sparkling dinner. 
He had an attractive establishment, and 
maintained his position with dignity, 
but he left the matter of entertaining 
entirely to Jacqueline, who loved gayety 


and bright talk. 

She had the esprit of the true Paris- 
ienne, this young housewife of the Mai- 
son Floriot; the ardor of youth in her 
craved music, and song, and dance ; and 
she yearned to spread her wings in the 
Faubourg St. Germain—to be a real 
mondaine in the smartest of the smart 
set. “L’Allouette des champs’—the 
Skylark—Floriot fondly called her dur- 
ing their honeymoon time; and all of 
their circle took up the nickname, with 
added flattery in the gallant manner 
that the husband never affected. More 
admired than he realized was this Sky- 
lark of Floriot’s. 

After the boy, Raymond, was born, 
Floriot, proud as an emperor who has 
been blessed with an heir apparent, 
worked more arduously than ever, re- 
solved that his son should have an am- 
ple inheritance when he came of age. 
And Jacqueline, of course, had to give 
up her dinners, her theatres, her box at 
the opera for a time. She rejoiced over 
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Raymond's miracles of baby intelli- 
gence; mother-love was strong in her; 
and Rose, the honest peasant girl who 
served the Floriots as maid and house- 
keeper, was very helpful in the care 
that the young lord demanded. 

But Floriot failed to detect in the 
matronly devotion of Jacqueline, the 
Skylark whose wings had merely been 
clipped. When he did see it at last, the 
revelation sent his world . tumbling 
about his ears in ghastly ruin. 

“Madame is detained, perhaps,” Rose 
said to Floriot that evening, when she 
came upon him sitting alone in the dark 
drawing-room, silent and pale. “Shall I 
serve dinner an hour later than usual ?” 

He did not answer. 

Rose went back to the kitchen, and 
bustled about. The master was tired; 
he worked too hard, she told the chef: 
and she ordered him to do his best, 
great brute that he was. Such was 
Rose’s playful method of stimulating 
her co-worker to his highest endeavor. 

The table was laid with covers for 
husband and wife, the flowers that 
Madame liked best, and the high chair 
for Raymond. Then Rose went to an- 
nounce the feast. 

Floriot was not in the drawing-room, 
and neither was Jacqueline. They are 
in the nursery, thought Rose, and she 
went in search; but the house seemed 
curiously gloomy and empty as she 
climbed the stairs. The chatter of the 
Skylark, the sober tones of Floriot’s 
voice, and the murmur of the baby’s 
prattke—that harmony of conjugal hap- 
piness—all were hushed. 

She came upon Floriot standing be- 
fore the crib of the child, who was 
sound asleep. A low light was burning, 
but it fell upon the father’s face in such 
a way that Rose drew back in alarm. 

“Monsieur, are you ill: ?” she gasped. 
“You look so strange.” ' . 

He replied with a gesture that was a 
command for her to go. 
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“But dinner?” 

“There will be no dinner,” Filoriot 
said, like a man who talks in a night- 
mare. 

And Rose went back to the kitchen, 
babbling over and over again to the 
chef that something had happened. 

All that night Rose heard Floriot 
walking up and down in his room like 
a caged animal, muttering to himself. 
In the morning she brought breakfast 
up to him, but the door was locked, and 
within, she heard only the tramp-tramp 
of his feet and broken phrases of wild, 
bitter words. So she left the food at the 
threshold and went away, wringing her 
hands and wailing: 

“Where is Madame?” 

It was like that for days—Floriot a 
self-made prisoner, almost a madman, 
in his room, and no word of Jacqueline. 

Faithful Rose attended to Raymond, 
and brought tempting food to the 
father’s door, half of which was never 
touched. To the occasional callers she 
said that Madame was away for a visit, 
and that Monsieur was “greatly occu- 
pied” with his work. 

After a week of this terrible sus- 
pense, Floriot unlocked his door and 
called for Rose. 

“Bring coals and make a fire,” he 
ordered calmly enough, and she kindled 
a cozy blaze upon the hearth of his dis- 
ordered chamber, where chairs were 
thrown over, curtains torn, bric-a-brac 
shattered and mirrors broken. Quietly 
and unobtrusively she did her work, as 
if nothing had gone wrong in that once 
cheerful home, not daring to speak the 
question that hovered upon her lips. 
Rose’s fidelity to the honor of the house 
of Floriot was absolutely feudal. 

That might she heard her master 
moving about in Jacqueline’s dainty 
apartment. She listened intently. Some- 
thing fell; there were strange sounds 
of tearing and rustling. Alarmed, fear- 
ing a tragedy, she went there, and 
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found Floriot standing before . the 
empty frame of his wife’s portrait, 
which had been painted life-size by a 
clever artist. The canvas itself, torn in- 
to strips, was crumpled up in his 
scratched and bleeding hands. 

“So we shall tear her out of our 
hearts, Rose,” he said. “Into the fire 
with the pieces!” 

He burned the picture while Rose 
stood by, and as its bright colors black- 
ened and melted, tears trickled down 
his furrowed cheeks—silent tears, shed 
without a sob. He burned the gilded 
frame that had once held Jacqueline’s 
likeness; the many photographs that 
had set Jaequeline’s face in every cor- 
ner of the house; the bundles of letters 
in which had been written the love of 
Jacqueline for her husband. When they 
were all charred, he ordered: 

“Now clear out that room of hers. 
Send away the bed, the furniture, the 
gew-gaws. Strip it bare; lock the door; 
and throw the key into the Seine. She 
is no more.” 

“Master! master!” Rose babbled. 
“What is the matter? Tell me, where is 
Madame ?” 

“With her lover!” 

“Tt is not true! It cannot be!” 

“True enough it is, for I found them 
together, and she fled from me in ter- 
ror 

“But who could it have been? She 
was good. She was happy. She had no 
admirer. Surely, you must have 
dreamed all this, Monsieur.” 

“So it almost seems to me. I hardly 
know who. I cannot remember his 
name. Some young mat; some imsig- 
nificant dinner guest. I was too busy, 
too blind, to become acquainted with all 
her friends. But I saw them kissing. 
They were both cowards, and they 


Rose covered her face with her apron 

and rocked to and fro, moaning. 
The catastrophe was, in fact, mex- 
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plicable to Floriot; he groped through 
its choking mystery like a sick man in 
a fog. He had come home from the 
courts earlier than usual, and entered 
the house quietly, thinking to surprise 
the Skylark at some pretty trick of ma- 
ternal affection. The thought that she 
might be capable of an intrigue had 
never entered his mind; he believed 
that her world, like his, was bounded 
by the four walls of their home. Voices 
within the sequestered music-room at- 
tracted his attention ; he peered through 
the portiéres, and saw—! 

Jacqueline was in the arms of a tall, 
handsome youth, of military manner; 
he was taking his leave and murmur- 
ing endearments, to which she an- 
swered with ardent kisses. The tableau 
was conclusive. 

A great cry had burst from Floriot’s 
lips—a cry of anguish more than of an- 
ger. He did not spring for the lover’s 
throat; he merely parted the curtains 
and confronted them, staring like one 
who sees some ghastly specter rise up 
before him. 

The color left the cheeks of the 
twain; Jacqueline gasped as if choking; 
and then they both ran as for their very 
lives. Before Floriot could collect him- 
self, he heard the outer door slam and 
a carriage drive away. That was all. 

When Rose had found him bending 
over his son’s bed, the same evening, a 
revolver was in his pocket and the mur- 
derous passion of the outraged husband 
was in his heart. He was going out to 
find them and to kill—the man—Jac- 
queline—himself. But some gentle spirit 
had breathed up from the innocent in 
the crib; the little hands seemed to 
reach out and hold him. A strong sense 
of duty was the bulwark of his charac- 
ter, and a father’s duty, coupled with a 
father’s love, fettered the savage that 
had roused within him. He would live 
for Raymond, and let Jacqueline be as 
dead to them both. 
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It was not an easy struggle to follow 
this course, for Floriot, the “man of 
bronze,” loved and hated violently. He 
had wrestled with his fate in his lonely 
room, during those frenzied days when 
Rose kept worried watch; he had come 
close to madness ; but now he had con- 
quered and could rise above the rubbish 
heap into which his happiness had 
crumbled. He saw his life stretch out 
before him like a dreary, dusty road 
down which he must plod sadly to the 
world’s ends, for his son’s sake. But 
at last he made ready for the journey. 

He watched the fire burn lower and 
lower; watched the souvenirs of Jac- 
queline disappear in the blackness of 
the hearth. 

The servant crouched by him, hold- 
ing his hand and weeping incessantly. 

“Be still, Rose,” Floriot said at last. 
“Tt is finished.” 

Far down the hall, Raymond began 
to wail fretfully. 

“T will go to the boy,” he continued, 
“the boy who has no mother.” 

At the door, he turned and looked 
back. 

“The fire is out,” 
“Rose, sweep the ashes 
hearth.” 


he said quietly. 
from the 


CHAPTER II 
THE UNFORGIVEN MAGDALENE 


The third year after  Jacqueline’s 
flight found Floriot installed at Passy, 
a suburb six miles out of Paris. He 
had sold his home in the city, which 
tortured him with painful memories 
every time he entered its doors, and he 
had found a pleasant, semi-rural re- 
treat for himself, his thriving son, and 
the ever faithful Rose. His old circle 
of friends saw little of him, for he sub- 
merged himself in his profession, toil- 
ing more assiduously than ever, and as 
soon as the day’s work in the courts 
was over, he hurried out to Passy and 
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tial His neighbors, whom the 
breath of the scandal had not reached, 
thought that his wife was dead, and 
praised his constant attention to his son, 
now aged five. He prospered ; his legal 
acumen and his diligence won for him 
an official appointment as deputy at- 
torney, and a certain future as a com- 
manding figure in the judiciary of 
France opened up before him. 

When he had lived down his bitter- 
ness and the skies seemed clear, another 
cloud arose from the horizon. An epi- 
demic of scarlet fever smote the juve- 
nile population of Passy, and Raymond 


‘ came down with the dreaded disease. 


The infection was violent, and the 
child’s life hung in the balance for 
weeks. A determined battle was waged 
by the little bedside; Dr. Chennel, a 
neighbor, gave his entire attention to 
the case; Mme. Varenne, his sister and 
an attractive young widow, volunteered 
as nurse; and Rose was a tower of 
strength in the service of medical sci- 
ence. Floriot grew haggard with worry 
and watching; for two weeks during 
the critical period of the illness, he 
hardly left Raymond’s room at night, 
when the fever ran highest, and went 
to his court duties in the morning, worn 
out from lack of sleep. 

When the strain was greatest, he re- 
ceived two letters, at intervals of a few 
days apart. Rose handed them to him 
anxiously ; he glanced at the envelopes, 
and then without a change of éxpres- 
sion tore them up unread. 

Raymond’s chubby vitality carried 
him through. The change for the better 
came one night, just as Dr. Chennel 
had said it would, and when Floriot 
saw that the angel of death had passed 
by without claiming his son, his reserve 
broke down before a hysteria of joy. 
He kissed Rose; he laughed ; he cried; 
he was beside himself with gayety. 
Rose had never seen him like that be- 
fore, not even when Raymond was born 
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and when Jacqueline was dangerously 
ill for a few days. 

When Dr. Chennel came the next 
morning, Raymond’s fever had disap- 
peared and the patient was sleeping 
soundly. He jovially declared that plen- 
ty of sleep and nourishing food would 
soon bring back the bloom to the cheeks 
of the heir of the house of Floriot. 
Then he took the father aside, and gave 
him counsel both as a physician and as 
a friend. 

“You must begin to look out for 
yourself now, mon ami,” he said. “Too 
much worry; too much work; too Iittle 
sleep; too little exercise. You are ex- 
hausted.” 

“T am all right now,” 
riot with a smile. 

“Nevertheless, I am going to pre- 
scribe for you.” 

“Prescribe what?” 

“A two hours’ walk after breakfast 
every morning—” 

“Nonsense; I haven't time.” 

“And a hearty luncheon.” 

“T can’t manage one cutlet.” 

“It must be two from now on. And 
every evening after court closes, you 
are to look in at the fencing club, use 
the foils for half-an-hour, take a cold 
plunge and a brisk rub, and then walk 
home.” 

“What? Walk out to Passy? Six 
miles? Absurd! I am not a man of 
leisure, you must remember, doctor.” 

“Well, then, if you are too busy to be 
sensible, there is another regimen. You 
must get married.” 

Floriot’s smile died away. 

“Distraction of some kind is abso- 
lutely necessary for you,” the doctor 
went on. “You must get your mind off 
yourself and your work. You are too 
lonely—and Raymond, I may add, 
needs a mother’s attention. Find some 
good woman who will love the boy as 
you do; it will not be difficult, I fancy, 
even for such a glum bear of the law.” 
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Dr. Chennel, diplomatic sou!, was not 
without a motive in this. In addition to 
his anxiety about Floriot’s health, he 
knew that his sister, Mme. Varenne, 
had her widow’s cap set for Floriot; 
and he felt that it would be a desirable, 
a helpful match on both sides, if he 
could manage it. 

“Either the fencing-school or the 
altar,” he continued, quizzically. “Ii 
not, I give you about six months before 
your nerves play traitor. And nervous 
prostration is no help to a rising depu- 
ty-attorney.” 

Floriot remained silent a moment, 
and then said: 

“IT ought to have explained before, 
and not allowed you, my good friend, 
to misunderstand my position. I am not 
a widower.” 

“You are married!” 

“My wife is living. She eloped three 
years ago, before I came to Passy, and 
I shall not divorce her. I cannot marry, 
and I will not ever marry again. I would 
have told you long ago, but it is hard 
to speak about. Can’t you understand 
how miserably unhappy I’ve been?” 

The doctor grasped his hand sympa- 
thetically. 

“Poor old man!” he said. “I’m sorry, 
truly sorry. Forgive me for opening: an 
old wound. Now let me go in and have 
a look at this fine young gentleman of 
yours.” 

The two men went up to Raymond’s 
room, arm in arm like brothers. 

Just then the door-bell rang, as if 
from a timid touch, and Rose answered 
it. Then, past her and into the house, 
hurried a woman, who exclaimed: 

“Where is my child? Is he ill? Is he 
well?” 

It was Jacqueline. The Skylark had 
returned to her nest. 

She was elaborately dressed in dark, 
costly stuff that looked like a smart 
modiste’s conception of half-mourning. 
The costume seemed both worldly and 
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sad at once, like Jacqueline’s face. Her 
great dark eyes were rimmed in red 
from recent tears; there were circles 
of melancholy beneath them; but her 
cheeks were slightly rouged, and her 
heavy black hair was sleekly coiffured. 

Almost fiercely, she turned upon the 
speechless Rose. 

“I must see Raymond,” she said. “I 
heard yesterday that he has been ill.” 

“Ves, Madame.” 

“How is he? Tell me quickly?” 

“The danger is past, Madame. Mon- 
sieur Floriot is with him now.” 

Jacqueline gave a stifled sob at the 
mention of her husband’s name. 

“The doctor says he will soon be well 
again.” 

“My Raymond!” moaned Jacqueline, 
frantically. “Why, here is his photo- 
graph!” 

She snatched up the picture and 
kissed it. 

“How big he looks! I wonder if he 
will recognize me. Does he remember 
me at all, Rose?” 

“I think I hear Monsieur Floriot 
coming,” cautioned the servant. 

“Oh, if he will only forgive me and 
let me stay here with my boy! What if 
he will not see me, Rose! I’m afraid!” 

“Wouldn’t it be better to write to 
him, Madame? You know how quick 
tempered he is.” 

“T have writtén. I sent two letters in | 
the past three weeks, and he has not 
answered them.” 

“He would not read them; he tore 
them up. Go away and write to me; 
then I will read it to him when he is 
cheerful. That is the better way.” 

“No, I must see him now. He loved 
me too much not to have a little love 
left—enough to forgive with. Does he 
ever speak of me?” 

“Never.” 

“Go tell him a lady wants to see him. 
Say you don’t know who it is. Go quick- 
ly, Rose, I beg of you.” 
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With an exclamation of pity, Rose 
went on her mission. Jacqueline waited, 
trembling with excitement; but she did 
not have to wait long. She looked up 
from the photograph of Raymond, 
which she almost devoured with her 
eyes, at a step outside the door. 

Then Floriot entered, and stopped 
short, as cold as a statue. 

“You!” he exclaimed. 

She held out her arms to him in woe- 
ful entreaty. 

“Leave the house!” 

She begged him to listen to her. 

He repeated his angry command. 

“T promise to go,” she said, mourn- 
fully, “but listen to me first.” 

“Very well. What do you want?” 

“Forgiveness! In the name of our 
boy, forgive me!” 

“If you cared for the child at all, why 
did you leave him?” 

“Oh, I was mad.” 

“Yes, that is what I expected,” said 
Floriot, contemptuously. “You deserted 
your husband and your child; you went 
away to live a life of pleasure—because 
you were mad! It is the old excuse. The 
truth is that you were tired of being an 
honorable woman. You loved another 
man.” 

“He threatened to kill himself at my 
feet if I did not yield,” wailed Jacque- 
line. “You and I never understood each 
other. You had your work, and I was 
lonely.” 

She fell on her knees before him, in a 
passion of anguish and supplication. 
Floriot’s grim resolution was moved; 
he felt his old love coming back again. 

“T do not know what will become of 
me if you do not!” the stricken woman 
cried. 

“Go back to the other man, of 
course,” was Floriot’s brutal answer, to 
hide his own emotion. 

But Jacqueline whispered : 

“He is dead.” 

Then Floriot turned upon her more 
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furiously than ever. He believed now 
that her repentance was merely caused 
by the loss of her lover; that she came 
to him only in self-interest; that her 
contrition and mother-love were merely 
feigned. He thrust her from him, de- 
nouncing her as a dissembler and -a 
hypocrite. 

In desperation, Jacqueline swore that 
she repented with all her soul; she 
begged to see Raymond again; to kiss 
him just once more. Floriot, however, 
was again “the man of bronze.” He 
tore away the arms that clutched at his 
knees as the woman groveled on the 
floor ; told her that the boy believed her 
dead, and pointed toward the door, re- 
peated his inexorable command: 

“Go!” 

Whimpering for pity in words al- 
most inarticulate, Jacqueline dragged 
herself out of the house. And when she 
heard the key turn in the lock behind 
her, she knew that it.was final. Her 
doom had been sealed; for this Magda- 
lene there was no forgiveness. Desper- 
ate, all hope abandoned, she took the 
next train for Paris. 

The frequenters of Maxim’s re- 
marked to one another that night: 

“Voila! A Tragic Muse has joined 
us. Who is she?” 

It was the reckless outcast, Jacque- 
line. 


CHAPTER III 


“BY WHAT RIGHT?” 


If Jacqueline had gone back again a 
few hours later, she would have had 
her heart’s desire. She could not, how- 
ever, conceive that her husband might 
change his resolute determination to 
cast her off; to her he was always in- 
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flexible, “the man of bronze ;” and so 
the fate of the Skylark was written. 
Yet a voice from the grave, as she 
sat at Maxim’s sipping absinthe, was 
pleading in her behalf, and not in vain. 
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For all its sepulchral antecedents, that 
voice was very much alive. It came 
from the cynical lips of Henri Noel, an 
- friend of both Floriot and Jacque- 
ine. 

Five years before, Noel had “com- 
mitted suicide,” and then had absurdly 
come to life after the newspapers had 
called him dead. He was tired of living, 
but his skull was too thick for a pistol 
bullet (badly aimed) ; so after his re- 
covery, he calmly refrained from deny- 
ing the report of his death, slipped out 
of the hospital alone, and went away 
somewhere to begin it all over again. 
This was very characteristic of Noel, 
and his intimates were not greatly sur- 
prised, after several years, to receive 
letters announcing his recrudescence 
and great material prosperity in Amer- 
ica. Floriot had been one of the first to 
hear the good news, and upon return- 
ing to Paris, to start a second career 
with a neat fortune at his command, 
Noel lost no time in getting to Passy. 

After the harrowing scene with Jac- 
queline, Floriot threw himself upon a 
couch, completely unstrung. He drove 
his nails into his flesh, and prayed that 
he might be able te ferget her. He loved 
her still, he had discovered, as pro- 
foundly as ever ; but he was determined 
that her influence, which he thought of 
as evil and vile, should never touch his 
son. 

A hand upon the shoulder stirred 
him. Rose was there, with a visiting 
card. 

“Monsieur Neel has come, sir.” 

“At such a time!” Floriot groaned. 
“Well, show him in.” 

Again he resumed his manner of the 
composed attorney. 

Noel, a brisk little man with a piping 
voice, sun-browned and lively as a 
cricket, darted into the room. He had 
no idea ef the vultures that were tear- 
ing at Floriet’s heart, and the latter’s 
self-command did not betray him 
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“Well, here I am,” he rattled away. 
“And very much alive, too. The only 
man who ever read his own obituary 
notice.” 

“Dear old Noel!” 

“Now, let’s have a look at you,” Noel 
pattered glibly. “H’m—Life hasn’t been 
kind to you, Floriot.” 

“Have I changed so much, then?” 

“Oh, you’re not looking old—for 
your age. Let’s see, you’re forty?” 

“Thirty-five.” 

“Only your enemies would say that 
you were more than forty-two.” 

“You were never a flatterer,” an- 
swered Floriot, with a forced smile. 
“Well, five years can change many 
things—But see here! What happened 
to you. Why did you try to kill your- 
self? Who was she?” 

Noel became grave. 

“Ah, so there was a woman in the 
case, as I imagined. Did you love her 
much ?” 

“Deeply.” 

“And she was false?” 

“She never knew I cared for her. She 
married another man—and so I took a 
pistol—and went and made myself ri- 
diculous. It’s a habit with me.” 

“But why didn’t you let me, at least, 
know that you were alive?” 

“T wanted to forget and to be for- 
gotten.” 

“Married now-?” 

“T never shall be.” 

“You love her still, then?” 

“At least, I want no one else. Come, 
the subject is changed. Let us speak 
about yourself. How is Jacqueline? The 
Skylark, we used to call her! I suppose 
that she is more sedate now that she 
has a grim lawyer for a husband.—But 
I say, my dear fellow, what on earth’s 
the matter with you?” 

“Tt’s nothing. My child has been very 
ill, and the strain has told on me.” 

“That’s bad! But the infant’s all 
right now?” 
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“Much better.” 

“Good! Please don’t tell Jacqueline 
I’m here. I want to see her face when 
she spies me—a goblin risen from the 
tomb.” 

“My wife,” said Floriot, turning 
away, “is not here. She left me three 
years ago—with another man.” 

Noel gazed at him in amazement, and 
then turned as gray as Floriot himself. 
His first words were an ejaculation of: 

“Poor girl! Poor girl!” 

“You pity her?” asked Floriot, harsh- 
ly. “What of me who adored her, and 
whose life she has ruined?” 

“Poor old Louis!—and poor little 
Skylark!” Noel muttered. “She was not 
wicked, only frivolous. She thirsted for 
luxury and excitement, perhaps. Be 
brave, old friend! You have your child, 
and some day, who knows, she will re- 
pent. You will see her again, asking 
forgiveness, and— 

Floriot broke in: 

“I have seen her here, this very day; 
not more than half an hour ago; and 
she had the brazen effrontery to—” 

“You turned her out, then!” Noel ex- 
claimed. “You were wrong. It was your 
anger that spoke, not your heart. You 
will regret it to-morrow.” 

“Never !” 

“Remember, Floriot,” retorted Noel, 
hotly, “that though guilty, she has re- 
pented ; and she is still your wife.” 

“She shall not come near my child,” 
declared the “man of bronze.” 

“Ts it not her child, too? But now you 
have pushed her down the hill, sent her 
God knows whither!” 

“TI acted within my rights.” 

“Have you a right to sentence that 
poor girl to an evil life? And before she 
sinned, did you in all humbleness strive 
to understand her youth and its needs? 
In temperament you were old enough 
to be her father rather than her hus- 
band. She wounded your vanity by pre- 
ferring another man—younger and 
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more sympathetic, perhaps. I do sia de- 
fend her preference, but I say to you 
that if you have closed your door 
against her forever, you never truly 
loved the girl. You were merely her 
possessor, not her husband!” 

From Floriot’s aching heart came a 
wild cry of protest. 

Noel, thoroughly aroused, rushed on 
with his chivalrous plea for Jacqueline. 

“You were in love with her beauty, 
her grace, but her charm did not blind 
you to her weakness. When you, as an 
attorney, plead against a criminal, you 
ask for a verdict in proportion to the 
crime. Your wife once loved you, and 
gave you a son. She sinned against you, 
and repents. Yet you have sentenced 
her to shame, despair and death! Have 
you thought of that?” 

Floriot’s twisted face was answer 
enough. 

“And yet I suppose you think your- 
self an honorable man and a blameless 
husband. I tell you, Floriot, if you will 
not do your duty, I will do it for you! 
Yes, I will seek out your wife, and she 
shall find in my house the shelter you 
refused her in her own. I shall give her 
my life, expecting no return!” 

There was a ring of grief in the lit- 
tle man’s voice that opened Floriot’s 
eyes. 

Noel, himself, loved Jacqueline! 

She was the woman whose marriage 
had caused him to attempt suicide. 

Gently, humbly, he put the question, 
and Noel, with lowered head, an- 
swered : 

“That was why. She never knew, but 
I loved her, not more, perhaps, yet bet- 
ter than you did.” 

Floriot flushed with shame. He 
thought of Noel’s infinite capacity for 
sacrifice, his hopeless but enduring wor- 
ship that even disillusion could not de- 
stroy, his fine spirit of mercy. And he 
compared them with his own hardness, 
vindictiveness, and cruelty. At that mo- 
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ment, he, in thought, was asking Jac- 
queline to forgive him. 

With his face shining, he finally said: 

“T will go to her, old friend. Thank 
you for showing me the right way. I 
will bring her back to her home, and 
all my forgiveness and kindness shall 
be hers.” 

“God bless you, Floriot!” little Noel 
exclaimed. “Let me help you in the 
search, We will go together. Do you 
know where she is?” 

Floriot paused, and stammered : 

“No—yes—that is—no, I destroyed 
her letters unread, and I have no idea 
where she is living. But she is in Paris, 
that much I know.” 

“We will go to Paris,” said Noel, 
dashing for his hat, “Let us hurry.” 

But as they stepped out into the 
street, they heard the last night-train 
for Paris rattle out of the station. 

“Until to-morrow then,” sighed Flo- 
riot. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE WANDERER 


Floriot and Noel ransacked Paris. 
They tramped the streets and boule- 
vards, visited the cafés and theatres, 
advertised, employed private detectives, 
secured the co-operation of the police 
—but their efforts to find Jacqueline 
were unsuccessful. 

Before their quest began the next 
day, she was half-way to London, a vol- 
untary exile from her home-land. She 
was too proud to claim the protection 
of her own family, the Lefevres, who 
would have treated her as if she were a 
leper; she was without resources, and 
she was desperate at her husband’s re- 
fusal to let her see Raymond. As Noel 
declared, she had received the blow that 
sends a woman downhill, and she wild- 
ly welcomed the descent. Yet she wished 
to hide herself, to disappear from the 
ken of all who knew her; to bring no 
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stain upon her boy’s inheritance. So she 
became a wanderer in strange lands. 

She flung roses riotously, was the 
gayest of the gay in London, Berlin, 
Vienna, New York, while her youth re- 
mained with her and her pretty charm 
endured. Then she slowly began to learn 
the full horror of the lot she had chos- 
en, to taste the bitter dregs of sin. Many 
times she wished for death, and only a 
strange faith that some day she would 
again look upon Raymond’s face, un- 
known to him, kept her from killing 
herself. Yet with it all, as she strayed 
from one metropolis to another, with 
one man or another, she retained the 
superior manner of the patrician born. 
The men and women among whom she 
fell rarely feel respect for one another, 
but they respected Jacqueline. 

So twenty years after her dismissal 
by Floriot, she was living in Buenos 
Ayres, and was known among the col- 
ony of odd fish from the Seven Seas 
that congregate in the big South Ameri- 
can ports,as Madame Frederic Laroque. 
Her companion was a swaggering, 
flashy rogue, a Frenchman of the lower 
middle-class who had gone wrong; giv- 
en to drinking and loud talk, with two 
terms of prison sentence against his 
record in “La Belle France.” Not a bad 
fellow at heart, was this Laroque, 
though ready to turn his hand to any 
shady trick which promised money, 

They formed a partnership of ad- 
venture, these two, for Jacqueline did 
not care where the current bore her 
now. She was more than forty; her 
course was almost run; and she was 
hastening its end by the use of drugs, 
like many unhappy women of her type 
—opium, morphine, but particularly 
ether. These potions gave her respite 
from the frightful melancholia that 
obsessed her, though their effects upon 
body and soul were terribly destructive. 
Yet she little reckoned the cost of any 
surcease of sorrow. 
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She had changed greatly. The weird 
vestiges of her former beauty—her 
smouldering eyes and her fine profile— 
pleased Laroque, however ; he professed 
to admire her hugely, and was kind 
enough to her, in an uncouth way. 
When she was stricken with a severe 
attack of typhoid fever, he nursed her 
through it with a good-will for which 
she was grateful, though she would 
have preferred to be permitted to die. 

After the fever had left her gaunt 
and pallid, with her hair clipped close, 
Laroque said to her: 

“Old girl, what would you like best 
just now?” 

“Death,” she answered, sullenly. 

“That’s an old story. What else? 
Think, now.” 

“To see France before I die.” 

“Right! And I, too. But money’s 
low, and there’s nothing left to pawn.” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“Ether’s cheap; that’s one consola- 
tion,” she remarked. 

“Trust in your friend, Laroque,” that 
worthy replied. “He has an idea. He 
will write a letter, a nice little letter, to 
—what’s his cursed name?—to Robert 
Henri Perissard, 62 Rue Fribourg, 
Paris. There’s the gentleman who is 
going to finance our voyage, which, old 
girl, will be in the nature of a belated 
honeymoon.” 

“And much good writing letters to 
men two thousand miles away is going 
to do you,” sneered Jacqueline. 

But Laroque sat himself down, 
chewed a pen for a few minutes, and 
then wrote a formal looking document, 
in legal script that looked more respect- 
able than its composer, 

Three weeks later, Laroque burst in- 
to the dingy room where they lodged, 
shouting at the top of his voice: 

“A miracle! A miracle! The old fox 
has done it!” 

“Which old fox? Done what?” asked 
Jacqueline, sleepily. 
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“Perissard, the man {I wrote to. I 
thought like you that it was paper, post- 
age, and imagination wasted, for the 
old: fox would probably have retired 
from business by this time, or else be 
making felt shoes in some prison. But 
you never can tell, old girl! Look here!” 

He waved a money order for 1,000 
francs before her face. 

“Look at this, and then admit that 
your Frederic Laroque is a clever fel- 
low.” 

“Well, what are you going to do with 
it?” 

“Go back to France and let Perissard 
give me more. I don’t know what his 
game is, but he wants me, and I’m his 
man.” 

“And what of me?” 

“You go, too, of course. There’s 
enough for both. Then you can have 
your wish, and give Frederic Laroque 
your last blessing, if you like. But I’m 
going to live, to be a pillar of society, 
and put money in the bank. Read what 
Perissard says in his letter: 


Meet me at the hotel of the Three 
Crowns, Bordeaux. 


“Let’s see what the cards say,” 
mused Jacqueline. 
She fumbled at an old deck of play- 
ing cards, turning a few up on the ta- 

ble. 

“Yes, I shall go back,” she said, after 
a glance at them. 

“Right !’ declared Laroque, looking 
over her shoulder. “Do they say any- 
thing about money for me—and a 
strange, dark woman who will help me 
spend it?” 

“Your fate is not written with mine 
in the cards—not yet,” Jacqueline re- 
plied, coldly. 

“Well; we will soon find out. The 
Amazon sails for Bordeaux to-morrow. 
Pack up, old girl; sling our household 
goods into the trunk, not forgetting 
clean collars for me. Look lively, now !” 
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And so it came about that Monsieur 
and Madame Laroque, at whom the 
cabin passengers stared askance, sailed 
second-class for Bordeaux on the Ama- 
zon, a well-found ship. 

As they leaned over the rail, watch- 
ing the dock-lights of Buenos Ayres 
twinkling out in the darkness, Jacque- 
line pointed back toward South Amer- 
ica, and said: 

“There’s the last port of my wander- 
ing, Laroque.” 

“Right, old girl! Hey for La Belle 
France,” he shouted. 

“But I dread Bordeaux,” she contin- 
ued. 

“Why? I thought you were crazy to 
get back ?” 

“T am, but—” 

“But what?” 

“The cards.” 

She took them out and shuffled the 
pack again 

“Well, what does my gypsy queen 
see in them to-night ?” 

“To-day and yesterday and last 
week, always the same. They never 
change. They have been the same for 
three months.” 

“Now what’s up?” 

“T can see blood in them! A great 
deal of blood. They tell me that I am 
going to die, but that before I go, I 
shall see the two beings whom I always 
see in all my dreams, waking or sleep- 
ing: The man whom I love more than 
anything else in the world, and the 
man whom I hate more than anything 
else in the world.” 

“Sapristi! How cheerful you are!” 

“The cards have never failed me,” 
answered Jacqueline, ominously. “There 
it is—blood—death—blood. But I do 
not understand why there is so much 
blood. There is more than enough for 
me.” 

She shuddered. 

“You have been drinking too much 
ether,” growled Laroque. 
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CHAPTER V 
THE CONFIDENTIAL MISSIONARIES 


Victor Chouquet, porter at the Three 
Crowns of Bordeaux, showed the 
strange, silent woman and the boister- 
ous adventurer up to their room with 
meek humility. He had seen many such 
come and go; he had learned that the 
past and future of the Three Crowns’ 
human flotsam should not be inquired 
into too curiously, and were no concern 
of his. A mild, furtive, self-effacing 
fellow was Victor; honest, but with the 
individuality of a rabbit. 

Jacqueline threw her tawdry cloak 
over a chair while Victor and Laroque 
lugged in the battered steamer trunk 
and cheap traveling bag that contained 
all their estates. Then the latter looked 
about him like a lord and master, took 
cognizance of the miserable bed, the 
bureau’s cracked mirror, and the vener- 
able chairs, and snorted: 

“T’ve seen bigger and better rooms in 
my time. Not a palace, is it, old girl?” 

“What does it matter, this place or 
another?” answered Jacqueline, me- 
chanically. 

Victor explained abjectly: 

“It’s the only room in the house 
we've got left, sir. And there is a little 
dressing-room through that door.” 

“Well, all right; it will do,” Laroque 
remarked, cheerfully. “I don’t suppose 

we'll be here long, anyway. Has any- 
one asked for me—Laroque, Frederic 
Laroque?” 

Victor presented a card. 

“This gentleman was here an hour 
ago, inquiring if you had arrived. He 
said he would come back soon.” 

“Perissard,” ejaculated Laroque, 
waving the card grandly. “Right! When 
he comes, show him up at once.” 

“Anything else, sir?” 

“Yes, a bottle of absinthe, and some 
cigarets—those with the yellow label, 
mind you.” 
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And Victor slipped away on his er- 
rand. 

Then Jacqueline sank into a chair, 
lamenting : 

“T’m so tired.” 

“Good to be off the boat though, eh?” 

Laroque proceeded to make himself 
at home. He threw his overcoat on the 
bed, and emptied its pockets of some 
miscellaneous plunder—a pipe, soiled 
handkerchiefs, old gloves, a revolver. 
The latter weapon he pitched on the 
dresser with the other things, and then 
he rubbed his hands expansively. 

“And good to be back in La Belle 
France, where we belong. Aren’t you 
glad of that?” 

“T’'ve been away from it for twenty 
long years.” 

“You'll find a change or two,” 
marked Laroque genially. 

He took off his collar, plunged into 
the dressing-room, began to splash in a 
basin, and then emerged, drying h’'s 
face and hands on a rough towel. 

“No change greater than those in 
myself,” was Jacqueline’s answer. 

“Come now,’ spluttered Laroque 
through the towel, “don’t mind your 
short hair. Typhoid fever is a better 
excuse for clipped curls than some I 
know—worse luck—and I rather like 
you that way. It gives you a touch of 
chic.” 

“I was not thinking of my hair. I 
was thinking of what I was twenty 
years ago.” 

“Well, if it hurts you to think, old 
girl,” advised her companion, “don’t 
think. What’s done is done. There are 
lots of women worse off than you.” 

“You think so?” 

“Well, you’re the only woman I’ve 
loved for the last six months. That 
af to count for something. Ha! 

al” 

“Twenty years ago! I was pretty 
then.” 
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“You look all right now,” observed 
Laroque, gallantly, plastering his hair 
down with the brush, “by gas-light.” 

“T am sick of life. I’d sell it for a 
sou.’ 

“Now believe me, it is worth a bit 
more than that,” boomed the optimist. 

He approached Jacqueline and put a 
friendly arm over her shoulders. : 

“What’s the use of raving? Cheer 
up, old girl. You used to be rich and 
now you're poor. You used to have a 
husband, and now you have—Frederic 
Laroque. Well, look at me. I used to be 
a lawyer’s clerk—old Perissard’s clerk 
I was—but now! Well, he may give me 
something to do, but I’ve had my 
knocks in the meantime. Take things as 
they lay, old girl, and money when you 
can put your hands on it. That’s my 
motto.” 

He beamed at her grossly. 

“Yes, you would do anything for 
money,” said Jacqueline, bitterly. 

Then Victor came in with the ab- 
sinthe, a tall, black bottle of it. 

At Laroque’s request, Jacqueline be- 
gan to mix the drinks, dripping the wa- 
ter over the sugar in the spoon, and in- 
to the liquor until it was just cloudy 
enough. She was adept at this accom- 
plishment. 

They both drank and lighted cigarets. 
With a grunt of satisfaction, Laroque 
leaned back in his chair luxuriously, 
and spread open the newspaper that 
Victor had brought, assuming all the air 
of a family man. 

“What’s going on in Bordeaux these 
days?” he demanded of the porter. 
“Anything amusing just now?” 

“Well, some days it’s amusing, and 
some days it isn’t,” droned Victor, pick- 
ing up his tray. 

“Now we know all about it,” ex- 
claimed the adventurer with a laugh. 
“How’s the cooking here?” 

“Well, some people say it is good, 
and some people say it isn’t.” 
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“You're full of information, aren’t 
you,” Laroque jeered, pleasantly. 

“Dinner’s at seven, sir.” 

“Thanks, my lad. Here, here, don’t 
take that bottle away. Do you think 
we've had enough? Not till it’s empty!” 

Victor crept out again like a rabbit, 
and Laroque summed him up, more or 
less correctly, to Jacqueline: 

“A decent fellow, but a fool, that 
porter.” 

Then he devoted himself to his ab- 
sinthe, his cigaret, and his paper. 

After a while Jacqueline asked, 
through a cloud of smoke: 

“How long are we going to stop 
here?” * 

“That all depends upon Perissard, 
my dear.” 

As if in answer to the mention of 
that significant name, there was a knock 
on the door. 

“That’s the very old fox, perhaps. 
Now we'll see what’s up! Come in!” 

Then Jacqueline saw the much dis- 
cussed cause of her return to France. 

He was a smug, oily man of middle 
age, costumed in ultra-respectable gray, 
with an expansive stomach, sharp eyes 
behind gold-rimmed spectacles, smooth 
jowls and an unctuous smile. He seemed 
to reek of hypocrisy; he suggested a 
jackal in the clothes of a Sunday school 
superintendent. Behind him was a hulk- 
ing colleague, cut in the same pattern 


but more obviously—a man of ample, 


paunch, heavy tread, puffy red cheeks, 
and a dignified double chin, dressed all 
in sober black. 

Perissard held out a limp, cool hand, 
and uttered a lubricated: 

“Welcome, Laroque.” 

Then, with a rhetorical gesture, he 
continued : 

“Let me introduce Monsieur Merivel, 
Modiste Hyacinthe Merivel, once a 
school-master, and now a friend and 
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Perissard bowed. As if worked by the 
same string, the firm set down its silk 
hats and pulled off its gloves. The team 
work of Perissard and Merivel seemed 
admirable, in pantomime, at least. 

“By Jove!” Laroque exclaimed, tap 
ping Perissard familiarly on the chest, 

“you have put on flesh, haven’t you? I 
hardly recognized you as the same old 
fox.” 

“IT put that on every morning with 
my other clothes,” Perissard giggled, 
in an oily manner. “Fat people inspire 
confidence, you know.” 

He checked himself suddenly, 
coughed behind his hand, and with a 
bow toward Jacqueline, said inquiring- 
ly: 

“But Madame—” 

The word spoke volumes. Perissard 
wanted to be sure of his ground. 

Grandiloquently Laroque replied: 

“My life’s companion for the last six 
months.” 

It was ample as an introduction, with 
the implication that no attention need 
be paid to the lady. 

So Perissard concentrated his atten- 
tion upon Laroque; Merivel stood by, 
posing like a great orator of the past, 
with his fingers tucked in the lapels of 
his frock coat; and Jacqueline, in a 
manner decidedly insolent, kept on 
smoking. 

The men began to talk common- 
places, and finally Jacqueline arose 
slowly, going toward the dressing- 
room. 

“T’'ll leave you to business,” she said 
in tones of infinite ennui, “and unpack 
the trunk.” 

“Yes, do, old girl,” encouraged La- 
roque. 

When she had closed the door, La- 
roque turned to Perissard and asked, 
significantly : 

“I see by your card that you and 
Monsieur Merivel are in ‘confidential 


missions.’ ” 
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The gentleman last named assumed 
this to be his cue, 

“Confidence is a beautiful thing,” he 
boomed. “Nowadays, respect is disap- 
pearing. The young have ceased to re- 
spect the old; the family solicitor no 
longer holds the proud position that 
once was his. Where are the snows of 
yester-year ?” 

He recited this pompous gibberish as 
if by rote, and Laroque stared at him 
with dropping j jaw. 

“By Jov€! He talks well!” he ap- 
plauded. 

Perissard cackled. 

“Like a book. He inspires confi- 
dence.” 

“But what is this business that needs 
so much confidence ?” 

“We deal,” said Perissard, bending 
forward and putting a cat-like hand on 
Laroque’s knee, “we deal principally in 
the faults and vices and weaknesses of 
humanity.” 

Laroque professed not to understand, 
and Perissard went on: 

“There are few houses to-day with- 
out a skeleton in their closets—and in 
the best families, those skeletons are 
often worth a fortune.” 

Laroque rose and said virtuously: 

“TI see. It is blackmail!” 

“Hush!” hissed Perissard. ‘That's 
an ugly word. We do not use it in our 
business.” 

“We are but humble helpers in the 
cause—er—the cause of justice,” cooed 
Merivel. 

“A dangerous game,” was Laroque’s 
surly comment. “I don’t want to get 
into trouble again. No more running 
counter to the law for Frederic La- 
roque.” 

But Perissard reassured him: 

“Not dangerous for us, my dear fel- 
low. And it pays—pays very well. In 
fact, I may say that it pays splendidly. 
We have so much business on hand that 
we need a man like you to help us in 
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our confidential missions. I propose 
paying you a good salary, and also ten 
per cent of the profits. All that I shall 
require is discretion and tact. I know 
you, my dear Laroque, like a book, You 
are intelligent and honest, but not too 
honest. And you are fond of money; I 
may even venture to say that you need 
money.” 

“Right, old fox! But what if the 
lambs complain when they are being 
sheared ?” 

“Our little lambkins never bleat,” 
wheedled Perissard. “They have a mor- 
tal horror of a fuss, so there is nothing 
to be afraid of. When you understand 
the business thoroughly, I shall double 
your salary, and give you fifteen per 
cent of the profits.” 

“Then it’s a bargain!” Laroque de- 
clared, like a man who burns his ships 
behind him. 

He was completely won over by these 
golden prospects. They shook hands on 
it formally, and sealed the pact with ab- 
sinthe. That ceremony completed, Peris- 
sard and Merivel picked up their tall 
hats together, like clockwork, and edged 
toward the door. 

“Oh, by the way,” the senior partner 
remarked, in an after-thought, “you are 
not married, are you?” 

“Lord, no!” Laroque ejaculated. 

“The lady who was here—?” 

Then Laroque bluntly went into de- 
tails: 

“TI ran across her in Buenos Ayres. 
There’s no harm to her, but she will 
take drugs, to help her forget, she says. 
She is a married woman, the wife of a 
man who was quite an ornament of the 
bar.” 

Perissard pricked up his ears at this, 
and with an adroit question or two 
learned that Jacqueline’s husband, 
twenty years ago, had been a deputy- 
attorney of Paris. 

Thoughtfully, the confidential mis- 
sionary remarked : 
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“If he was a deputy-attorney twenty 
years ago, he may be Attorney-General 
now. He would be quite likely to make 
sacrifices to hush a scandal, I should 
imagine.” 

“A marvelous man, the Governor,” 
sighed Merivel, admiringly. “A perfect 
benefactor of humanity, I insist.” 

“Do you know her husband’s name ?” 
was Perissard’s next question. 

“She has never told me. She is very 
secretive about her past, except in a 
general way.” 

“He ought not to be hard to find, and 
we'll do it. 

“This, my dear Laroque, shall be 
your first piece of business, and it may 
mean:a pretty penny for you. You will 
start for Paris at once—and alone. 
Come to the office with me, and I will 
give you money and further instruc- 
tions. This is like treasure-trove, eh, 
Merivel ?” 

“At your orders, Governor,” an- 
swered the jovial Laroque, now keen 
for the business. 

Then all of them trooped out of the 
room with elaborate formality of pre- 
cedence. The confidential missionaries 
were on a fresh scent. 


CHAPTER VI 
IN THE DEPTHS 


After the men had gone out, Jacque- 
line emerged from the dressing-room, 
with a sigh of relief. She was glad to 
be left alone; she wished she could al- 
ways be left alone. She had abandoned 
the world, and, with the reclusive in- 
stinct of the drug maniac, she only 
wanted to crawl away somewhere and 
die. 

From her hand-bag she took a small 
bottle, which bore the skuil of the poi- 
son label and the word “Ether.” This 
was her one solace, so long as she could 
keep it filled. She uncorked it, and the 
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pungent odor of the anesthetic filled the 
room. Then she placed the neck of the 
bottle between her teeth, tipped it up, 
and took a quick swallow of the liquid. 
As she corked the flask again and set 
it down beside her, a gasping cough 
shook her body—the reaction from the 
ether fumes that had reached the lungs. 

Dreamily, she spread the eternal pack 
of cards out on the table, for the eternal 
consultation of the Fates. Again and 
again she turned the squalid bits of 
pasteboard, which always told her the 
same story, and finally, turned senti- 
mental by the intoxication of the ether, 
she began to weep at the prophecy of 
her own end. 3 

Some one knocked on the door, and 
at her summons, a neat chambermaid 
entered. She carried pen and ink and a 
writing-pad. 

“I hope I am not disturbing you, 
Madame,” the girl said, kindly. “I have 
come for a little formality required by 
the police. You must register and iden- 
tify yourselves, you know.” 

“Oh, yes,” muttered Jacqueline, still 
at her cards. “Well, write it yourself. 
‘Monsieur and Madame Frederic La- 
roque, from Buenos Ayres, on their 
way to Paris.’ Will that serve?” 

She lit a fresh cigaret and again lift- 
ed the ether bottle to her lips. 

The girl filled out the form, ard then 
asked hesitantly : 

“Are you telling your fortune with 
the cards, Madame?” 

“Ves,” 

“Do you believe in them?” 

“T believe in nothing else.” 

“T don’t. It’s like palmistry and all 
that sort of thing; just nonsense.” 

“You are a silly child,” retorted Jac- 

queline, placing the cards again. In spite 

of her protested scepticism, the maid 
became interested. 

“What do they tell you?” 

“Always the same story. Death—my 
death. And it is coming very soon.’ 
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“Not really ? How sad! Wont you tell 
my fortune, too?” 

“Sit down, then,” 
queline. 

She took more ether, with the inevit- 
able sharp cough. 

The girl sniffed suspiciously. 

“Is that ether you are drinking? 
What does it do to you?” 

“It makes me think of other things,” 
mumbled Jacqueline, now strongly un- 
der the influence of the drug and more 
communicative than usual. “Sometimes, 
though, it gets on my nerves, and then 
I either cry my heart out, or smash the 
furniture. 

“What do you want the cards to tell 
you! 27? 

“If I told, it would not be a fortune. 
I want to learn whatever the cards say 
about me.” 

Jacqueline tossed out the cards care- 
lessly, and after the first glance at them, 
she said: 

“You are married.” 

“Oh, of course you saw my wedding- 
ring.” 

“And you have a child.” 

“Yes, that’s true. He’s out to nurse.” 

“You are in love—but not with your 
husband. You are going to leave your 
husband for the other man.” 

The girl was aghast at this revela- 
tion. 

“Is it true?” demanded Jacqueline, 
hoarsely. 

“Ves,” she admitted with a blush. 
“My husband is Victor, the porter who 
showed you to your rooms. He’s a very 
common sort of man.” 

“He struck me as being a kind fel- 
low. And the other ?” 

“Oh, he is a real gentleman! A trav- 
eling salesman—in soap. He dresses 
well, and he smells so beautifully! I am 
going to meet him to-night at nine 
o'clock, and we shall go away together.” 

“What about your child?” Jacqueline 
snarled. “Look here, my girl, you are 
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going to make a fool of yourself. Take 
a tip from me and stay with your hus- 
band.” 

“No!” the embarrassed girl ex- 
claimed. “I love nobody but my Ana- 
tole. He worships the very ground I 
walk on, and we shall be happy to- 
gether.” 

“You may think so now, my dear,” 
was Jacqueline’s sneer, “but it will nev- 
er last. Your lover will leave you, and 
you will take another, and then a third, 
and a fourth; and so on, until you learn 
what that sort of life leads to in the 
end. I know it.” 

Another draught of ether; she arose 
and walked about the room frantically. 

“I was about your age when I did 
that,” she rambled on, in an almost 
maudlin manner. “I hate my husband— 
but I am dying for my child. He must 
be twenty-four years old now, tall and 
strong and handsome. I might be walk- 
ing down the street on his arm, so 
proud, so very proud of him. But I do 
not even know him; if he came and 
spoke to me, I should not know. I shall 
see him again”’—she pointed at the 
cards—“but I shall never kiss him 
again. I would be too ashamed to tell 
him who I am. He must never know 
what his mother has become—never! 
Oh, my Raymond! My bonnie boy!” 

She began to sob wildly, and the girl, 
badly frightened, took up her writing 
material. As she went out, Laroque en- 
tered, chucking the pretty maid under 
the chin as he passed, and ogling her 
admiringly. 

“Ah there, old girl!” he called to 
Jacqueline. “Do you know, that Peris- 
sard is a wonder?” 

“Ts he?” Jacqueline echoed dully, 
drying her eyes. 

“Rather! He has given me a good 
situation in his office. And by the way, 
he spotted you for a woman of quality 
as soon as he clapped eyes on you.” 

“Really !” 
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“*There’s blood in her,’ said Peris- 
sard, ‘good blood?” ” 

“To the health of Perissard,” she 
cried with a laugh, and raised the ether 
bottle to her lips. 

“TI told him he was right, of course,” 
Laroque laughed. 

“You didn’t tell him who I was?” 

“Not much!” the rogue returned, 
gayly. “I said that you were the daugh- 
ter of a general, and that your father 
and mother were very rich, and that 
your husband was a marquis, to whom 
you brought a dot of 300,000 francs.” 

“That’s good! I have risen in the 
world,” remarked Jacqueline, with: a 
hysterical laugh born of the ether. 

“And he believed it—while if truth 
be told, I suppose that you didn’t have 
a sou to bless yourself with. Now, did 
‘you ?” 

Jacqueline, who had thrown herself 
across the bed, sat up haughtily. 

“T—beg—your—pardon,’ she de- 
claimed with almost inebriated dignity. 
“T did not bring my husband 300,000 
francs, certainly, but I brought him 
125,000 francs just the same. Kindly 
refrain from insulting my family.” 

In the fumes of the ether, her secret 
was escaping her. Laroque’s eyes lit up 
with cupidity. 

He pretended to laugh at her, but she 
swore that it was the truth. Then he 
asked if her husband had given the 
money back to her upon their separa- 
tion, and told her that she had been a 
fool not to demand it. 

“But the money is not mine. It is my 
son’s. ” 

“Tt is yours as long as you live,” ar- 
gued Laroque. 

“My. son thinks that I am dead, so he 
doubtless came into my fortune when 
he was twenty-one, and that’s about 
three years ago.’ 

“You ought to clear this matter up,” 
Laroque suggested, craftily. “That’s 
what Perissard thinks.” 
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Jacqueline became furious. 

“What business is it of yours? Or of 
Perissard’s ? What do you mean by dis- 
cussing my affairs with that man? I 
shall not claim the money, and that’s 
an end of it. I would rather beg in the 
streets than ask that husband of mine 
for a single centime.” 

“Yes, yes, of course. That’s only nat- 
ural—woman’s pride, my dear. But if 
someone else could help you get it? If 
you gave a power of attorney, for in- 
stance, or even a letter—a letter would 
be all that is necessary—to a trusted 
friend? Eh? Look here, my girl, just 
write me a little letter to your husband, 
and I will get that money for you.” 

Jacqueline flew into a passion at the 
suggestion, shrieking: 

“T would rather die than let my son 
know that I am alive! I would rather 
kill myself! If he ever thinks of me at 
all, I want him to regret me, not to de- 
spise me.” 

“Now, don’t get excited,” replied La- 
roque. “No one wiil tell him. Mum will 
be the word, and the money is worth 
the trouble.” 

“Damn the money! Shut your mouth! 
I will not talk about the matter with 
you!” 

Then Laroque lost his temper. He 
told her to keep a civil tongue in her 
head or he would teach her how, which, 
with a man of his type meant violence; 
and took out his watch, as if delivering 
an ultimatum. 

“Will you write me a letter to your 
husband ?” he demanded, with a threat- 
ening air of formality. 

“No ‘ud 

“Very well. Then I'll do it myself, 
without a letter.” 

At that, he stalked into the dressing- 
room, and started to pack his bag. 

Jacqueline paused and collected hef 
whirling senses. Dimly, slowly, La- 
roque’s full purpose began to impress 
itself upon her ether-drugged brain. 
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“Where are you going?” she asked. 

“To Paris—to-nig t.” 

“Take me with you.” 

“TI am going alone.” 

She went toward the door that led 
out into the hall-way, and then faced 
about, with desperation in her face. 

“You are not to try to find my hus- 
band,” she said loudly. “I forbid you to 
do that.” 

“Mind your own business. Who’s to 
prevent me?” 

He came out of the dressing-room, 
and picked up his overcoat. 

Jacqueline grasped him by the sleeve. 

“T will! You shall not go!” she 
hissed. 

He threw off her hand, and she fell 
against the foot of the bed, half-faint- 
ing. 

“Do not interfere with my plans,” he 
grumbled. “I am the master here.” 

With that he went back into the 
dressing-room to get his bag. 

Jacqueline staggered to the hall door, 
and leaned against it in a panic. The 
exposure that she had dreaded and fled 
from for twenty years, the thing that 
had filled her dreams with agony, was 
now confronting her. Moreover, it was 
Laroque’s manifest intention to use her 
past for blackmail. She knew him too 
well to have any doubts in the matter. 

Then her glance fell upon Laroque’s 
revolver, which was still on the dresser 
where he had placed it after their ar- 
rival. She snatched it up, and held it 
behind her, saying: 

“He shall not go! He shall not go! 
He shall not go!” 

Laroque stepped out of the dressing- 
room, fully prepared for his journey, 
and came toward her, with a menacing 

in. 

She repeated her command, but he 
only laughed at her. She grappled with 
him; he pushed her aside roughly, and 
passed by. His hand was on the knob; 
the door was opening. 
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“There, then!” she shouted, thrust 
the revolver muzzle toward him, and 
pulled the trigger. 

At the sharp explosion, Laroque 
plunged to the floor without an outcry, 
and did not move. He sprawled gro- 
tesquely, with his traveling-bag still 
clutched in his hand. 

She stood over him, gripping the 
smoking revolver, and looked down in- 
to his contorted face, from whose lips 
there came no moan—and at the pool 
of blood that was slowly covering the 
dusty carpet. It was not real, she told 
herself ; it was merely a horrible night- 
mare from too much ether. 

Then Victor and other servants 
rushed in. Some one bent over Laroque 
and felt his heart. 

“She has killed him!” exclaimed Vic- 
tor. 

He took the revolver away from her, 
and pinioned her hands, which were as 
cold as ice. 

“Go for the police, quick,” Victor 
called. “There has been a murder.” 

But in her dull monotone, Jacqueline 
answered : 

“There is no hurry. I shall not try 
to get away.” 


CHAPTER VII 
THE FIRST BRIEF 


During those twenty years, Louis 
Floriot had not had one completely 
happy day. The failure to find and for- 
give Jacqueline had cast a shadow of 
remorse over his whole life; it was the 
one secret stain upon the shining 
escutcheon of an upright and honorable 
man, all the more hideous because it 
stood out so clearly against its blame- 
less background. He made no excuses 
for himself; his was a constant mood 
of self-condemnation. As time passed 
on with steady tread, bringing no news 
of his errant wife, he became convinced 
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that she was dead, doubtless by her own 
hand, and that he would never have a 
second opportunity to tell her that she 
was pardoned. 

He was now an elderly man, with 
hair silvered, and with a deeply lined 
face that showed the grim sears of suf- 
fering, disappointment, and constant 
strain. But he had gone far in his pro- 
fession, as his friends had prophesied, 
was now the presiding judge of the 
court of Toulouse, and always spoken 
of as. one of the leading jurists of 
France. His official career had taken 
him from Paris to Dijon, and then to 
Bordeaux, from which post, after four 
years’ service, he was raised to the 
head of the Toulouse assize. 

Rose had remained with him, as a 
kind of foster-mother to Raymond, 
who was now a debonair young man, 
with all his father’s solid qualities and 
all his mother’s sympathetic tempera- 
ment. 

Raymond had been educated for his 
father’s profession, and after Floriot’s 
removal to Toulouse, had remained in 
Bordeaux to establish himself in a legal 
practice in the larger city. This separ- 
ation was necessary, for the youth could 
not lawiully plead cases before a court 
in which his father wore the president’s 
robes. Still, they were not far apart, 
and saw each other often. 

Shortly after the tragic death of La- 
roque, in the Inn of the Three Crowns, 
Floriot received an enthusiastic letter 
from Raymond, announcing that he had 
secured his first brief—which is a red- 
letter event to every young sprig of the 
law. Floriot answered that he would 
come to Bordeaux for the débit, which 
meant so much to both of them, and 
Raymond rejoiced, for he had another, 


\ and to him, all important matter, to dis- 


cuss with his father. 

When Floriot <iitved on a pleasant 
summer morning at the house in Bor- 
deaux which he had turned over to his 
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son, he found Raymond in the garden, 
deeply attentive to certain a 

airy remarks that came from the Bre: 
nating lips of Mademoiselle Heléne 
Valmorin, the daughter of the public 
prosecutor of Bordeaux. 

Floriot smiled as he came upon the 
young couple, for he had known for 
some time that a romance was in prog- 
ress. 

“Good-morning, my child,” said Flo- 
riot to Heléne, taking her face between 
his two hands and giving her a fatherly 
kiss on the forehead. 

“Here are some roses I brought to 
welcome you back to Bordeaux, Mon- 
sieur President,” she blushed in an- 
swer. 

“You might say, both your children,” 
Raymond chimed in. 

“Very well, I will.” 

Floriot took both of them by the 
hand. “Good-morning, my two dear 
children. The flowers, Heléne, are as 
charming as yourself.” 

Then Heléne whispered to Raymond: 

“You might try it now,” and slipped 
away on a pretext oi going to meet her 
father. 

Raymond addressed her father with 
mimic solemnity. 

“Ts Monsieur President very busy?” 

“Extremely,” the father answered, 
with a knowing smile. 

“T want to speak to you about an im- 
portant matter. It will not take long, I 
fancy.” 

“Say it in four words.” 

“Very well,” declared the young man 
bravely. “I love Heléne Valmorin.” 

“That’s no news. You must have 
thought me as blind as Cupid.” 

“And I want to marry her.” 

“Then God bless you both and make 
you happy. You have my glad consent. 
Love Heléne always, Raymond. Be her 
friend and guide, no matter what hap- 
pens. Do your best to understand her. 
Share every one of her joys and sor- 
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rows. You will have some hours of bit- 
terness, perhaps, but never forget, even 
if unhappy, that a husband has a heavy 
responsibility.” 

The blithe Raymond responded con- 
fidently : ’I don’t think this responsibil- 
ity will be a heavy one.” 

“Life is sometimes cruel, my boy,” 
Floriot observed. “I will see Valmorin 
to-day. I have something to tell him be- 
fore I can ask him to give my son his 
daughter’s hand.” 

“Is it anything serious? It will not 
prevent—” 

“No, I think not. But remember, that 
Heléne will not be very rich, I am 
afraid. You have 125,000 francs from 
your mother, and I will add as much 
as I can myself.” 

“We shall have plenty to live upon 
and be happy,” Raymond exclaimed, 
with the fervor of the young lover. 

“And now, let us talk shop,” contin- 
ued Floriot. “Tell me about this case 
of yours—this maiden brief.” 

“It is quite a commonplace affair, 
and yet very mysterious, too. I have 
simply been called into it by the court, 
to act as counsel for the defense in the 
trial of a wretched woman who killed 
her lover, for some unknown reason. 
And she will not talk, or explain herself 
in any way. 

“For the last three months in prison, 
she has not spoken to any one a word 
that has any bearing on the matter. We 
do not know who she is, or where she 
comes from, or even what her name is. 
So, in the docket, she is usually referred 
to as ‘Madame X.’ I haven’t seen her, 
or heard the sound of her voice as yet. 
When the names of the judges, the pub- 
lic prosecutor, and the attorney who 
had been appointed to conduct her de- 
fense were handed to her—the regular 
routine, you know—she tore up the pa- 
per and threw the pieces away. Really, 
she seems less interested in the matter 
than any of us.” 
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“Couldn't the examining magistrate 
get anything out of her?” 

“Not a word.” 

“What sort of a woman is she?” 

“She lives up to her name of 
‘Madame X.’ She is a complete mys- 
terv. She seems stupefied and strange— 
half-mad from grief, I should say. I 
suppose it will be just one of those 
cases that reach a verdict in five min- 
utes, and never attract any attention at 
all. 

“You have little enough material,” 
mused Floriot, professionally. “Are you 
ready for trial?” 

“T have been working hard on a 
speech to the jury.” 

“You must touch the hearts of both 
judges and jury. Find excuses for the 
crime. Profit by your client’s silence, 
and let your imagination play. She may 
be a victim of heredity, or circum- 
stances. Make the jury sympathize with 
her.” 

“That is exactly what I intend doing.” 

“Well, good luck, my boy. I shall be 
there to hear you plead, as a visitor on 
the bench. The court has arranged to 
tmake room for me to-morrow.” 

“And Heléne will be there, too! I 
shall probably get stage-fright and 
muddle the whole business. But I'll try 
my best to be worthy of you, father.” 

Then the young man hurried up to 
his study and continued to develop his 
speech for his unknown client. 

Floriot was not left alone, however, 
for old Noel, weazened but still spry, 
dropped in, having come all the way 
from Paris for the great event of the 
first brief. 

The two comrades chatted about the 
other days, though in no cheerful vein. 
The search for Jacqueline was their 
favorite topic when they were alone. 

“Last week in Paris,” said Noel, “I 
thought I saw Jacqueline at a music 
hall. I was mistaken, though the woman 
had Jacqueline’s great, sad eyes.” 
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“A few days ago,” Floriot confided, 
“I went to Monte Carlo to see a wom- 
an who, from the reports of my private 
detectives, might have been Jacqueline. 
But it was not. There was only a vague 
resemblance. It *: both awful and in- 
credible that we have not been able to 
get news of her. I have never dare“ to 
tell Raymond the truth. but I shail have 
to do so at last.” 

“Why?” demaaded Noei. 

“The boy wants ¢o get married.” 

“The whole truth?” 

“In every detail. He must know how 
pitiless I was when she came home re- 
pentant. What will he think of me, I 
wonder? Youth does not make allow- 
ances. He may not cease to love me, but 
will he ever pardon me?” 

Just then Rose brought a card in to 
Floriot. 

“Two gentlemen to see Monsieur 
President,’ she announced. “They have 
been here several times before.” 

Floriot read aloud: 


PERISSARD & MERIVEL. 
CoNFIDENTIAL MisSIONS. 


“Shady customers, I suspect,” he re- 
marked to Noel. “You had better go up 
to your room and unpack. I can take 
care of these nuisances.” 

After Noel had gone into the house, 
with his shrill little laugh, Rose ush- 
ered into the presence of Floriot a sol- 
emn procession of two sleek, tall-hatted 
gentlemen—Perissard and Merivel. 
They glistened with oily dissimulation. 

Floriot gravely motioned them to be 
seated, which they did in unison, both 
putting their hats under the chairs and 
crossing their legs with the same ges- 
ture, like soldiers at drill—or convicts 

at lock-step. 
\ Then he inquired their business. 

“A matter of some delicacy, Mon- 
sieur President,” said Perissard, giving 
his hands an imaginary bath, “which 
will interest you greatly.” 
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“Well, to the point.” 

“Every man has at one time or an- 
other some reason to regret the past,” 
purred Perissard, “and these regrets 
sometimes remain like open wounds.” 

“Alas! Alas!” sighed the sanctimoni- 
ous Merivel, to inspire confidence. 

“Kindly explain yourself,” said Flo- 
riot, abruptly. 

Then Perissard reminded him that 
some twenty years ago he was a deputy- 
attorney in Paris; that he had been 
married to Jacqueline Lefevre, who 
brought a dowry of 125,000 francs; 
that the match had not been happy; and 
that the lady, after deceiving him, had 
been disowned. 

It had been easy enough for these 
jackals to unearth the facts, even after 
the death of Laroque, which they la- 
mented, but yet accepted cheerfully as 
another means of getting at the Floriot 
money. 

Floriot started up, pale and angry. 

“How do you know all this? Who 
told you?” he demanded. 

“Then it is true?” queried Perissard, 
eagerly. 

“Yes. I shall not deny it.” 

“Very good,” continued the confiden- 
tial missionary. “After that painful 
scene, Madame Floriot traveled, was 
more or less unhappy, was—” 

“Have you come to tell me that she 
is dead?” 

“No, no. Compose yourself, my dear 
sir.” 

“She is alive? Where is she? In 
Paris? In France? Tell me so that I 
may go to her at once!” 

Floriot started eagerly forward, 

“Do you really mean to say,” asked 
Perissard sceptically, “that you don’t 
know? I should have thought that with 
all your means of getting informa- 
tion—” 

“T have not heard from, or of her 
since she disappeared.” 

“Extraordinary !” breathed Perissard. 
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“Extraordinary!” echoed Merivel. 

“Do you know where she is, and how 
I can see her?” asked Floriot, greatly 

itated. 

“IT know, certainly.” 

“Then tell me, man; tell me!” 

“Unfortunately, I have not been au- 
thorized to tell you.” 

“You come from her? She is your 
client? What does she want?” 

“The money she brought you on her 

marriage, nothing more.’ 

“She could have had it years ago if 
I had known where to find her. The 
money is hers. Now give me her ad- 
dress!” Floriot was fierce in his impor- 
tunity. 

“I must beg of you to excuse me for 
the time being, Monsieur President, I 
have no authority to do so as yet. I 
must ask her permission.” 

“Is she far from here?” 

“Not very far,” Perissard answered, 
his eyes twinkling. “But I can tell you 
one thing, I think, without exceeding 
instructions. Madame Floriot is just 
now in a—er—a very tight place, as 
one might say.” 

“I do not understand,” groaned the 
miserable Floriot. 

“She is—ah!—she is absolutely pen- 
niless. If you should care to send her 
money, I shall see that she gets it.” 

Floriot whipped out his pocket-Sook, 
and gave Perissard its contents, 

“Here are four hundred francs. It is 
all I have with me just now. Send the 
money to her at once, and say that 
more will follow.” 

“This very day,” Perissard answered, 
in an efficient, dependable tone. “Per- 
mit me to give you a receipt. Merely as 
a matter of form, in a business trans- 
action.” 

He scribbled on a card, handed it to 
Floriot, and then arose. Merivel aped 
his every movement. 

“T shall see you day after to-mor- 
tow, Monsieur President.” 
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“Gentlemen,” begged Floriot, “I need 
to urge you to be discreet? No one 
must know.” 

Perissard’s bow was the epitome of 
discretion, Merivel’s bow was the quint- 
essence of diplomacy. 

“Upon our word of honor,” simpered 
the senior partner, “we are engaged to 
be silent.” 

“Silent as the tomb,” bellowed Meri- 
vel. 

Then they clapped on their tall hats, 
wished Floriot good-morning, and am- 
bled away. 

When his visitors were out of ear- 
shot, Floriot called excitedly for Noel, 
who rushed out into the garden in 
some alarm. The good news burst from 
Floriot’s lips. 

“Jacqueline is alive. I shall see her 
soon. I shall strain her to my breast, 
and take her home. I shall pay her back 
ten-fold for the joys I have stolen from 
her.” 

“God has been good to us at last,” 
exclaimed Noel, and the two men em- 
braced, 

“Father!” Raymond called, from his 
study window. “What is the matter?” 

“T cannot tell you now, my son, but 
be assured that something has happened 
to make your father very, very happy.” 

“Good!” said the cheerful youth. 
“And I may tell you that your son has 
finished his first speech as a lawyer be- 
fore the bar.” 


CHAPTER VIII 
“MADAME X” TO THE BAR 
The clerk of the court was reading 
the indictment in heavy tones: 

—‘In consequence of which, the 
woman, Laroque, alias ‘Madame X,’ is 
accused of having, on April 3, 190—, at 
half-past five in the afternoon, com- 
mitted an act of veluntary homicide, 
in room number 24 of the hotel of the 
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Three Crowns, Bordeaux, on the per- 
son of her lover, Frederic Laroque, a 
crime punishable by Articles 295 and 
304 of the penal code of France.” 

At one end of the somber court-room 
on a raised platform behind the bar, 
sat the presiding judge ar’| his two as- 
sociate judges, garbed in ile red robes 
of their office. Near them was Valmor- 
in, Heléne’s father, the public prosecu- 
tor; the clerk of the court; and the 
jury—all dressed in the caps and gowns 
that make a French trial so imposing. 
At the other end was a crowd of citi- 
zens, on the qui vive with curiosity. 
Noel was there, whispering to Dr. 
Chennel, the family physician who had 
saved Raymond’s child life. Heléne 
Valmorin, dainty and chic, hid behind a 
cluster of shop-girls’ bonnets so that 
she might see her sweetheart without 
being seen. Perissard and Merivel 
tucked their fat bodies away in a cor- 
ner, anxious to know the result of the 
trial as a “matter of business.” On- 
lookers, gendarmes, witnesses, and 
bailiffs filled every available chair. 

In the dock, between the judges and 
the people, there was a ghastly figure 
of a woman, with a gendarme at either 
side. Her unkempt hair fell down over 
her face, partly hiding it, and through 
this veil her eyes seemed like two wells 
of ink, dull and lusterless. She gave no 
attention to the proceedings; she wept 
silently and unceasingly through all the 
preliminaries. 

It was Jacqueline. 

Below her, at the desk of the counsel 
for the defense, sat Raymond, busying 
himself with his papers. His young, 
alert face was in curious contrast to 
his austere robes. 

When the reading of the indictment 
was finished, the presiding judge turned 
to the prisoner and said coldly: 

“Woman Laroque, you have heard 
the charge. What have you to say? 

“You refuse to reply? 
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“Let me beg of you, in your own in- 
terest, to break your silence. 

“You will not? 

“Then the matter is in the hands of 
the jury. 

“Call the first witness.” 

Just then Floriot, in his citizen’s 
garb, appeared quietly from the door 
behind the bench, that opened into the 
judges’ chambers. He shook hands 
with his colleagues, and sat down on a 
chair behind them which had been re- 
served for him as a distinguished vis- 
iting jurist. His entrance caused a 
slight stir in the crowd. 

“What did I tell you?” whispered 
Perissard to Merivel. “It has all been 
arranged.” 

Victor Chouquet, the porter at the 
Three Crowns, was summoned to the 
stand. As he came forward, Madame 
X bent over the rail of the dock, caught 
Raymond’s arm, and asked hissingly: 

“What is the name of the man who 
is talking with the judges?” 

“President Floriot, from Toulouse. 
Let me entreat you, Madame, to speak.” 

“T know what I must do now,” she 
wailed, and relapsed into her silence. 

But all through the examination of 
the witnesses, she glared at Floriot like 
a wild animal, masking her face behind 
her handkerchief. 

Victor told a simple and direct story 
upon the judge’ s examination of the ap- 
pearance of “M. and Mme. Frederic 
Laroque” at the Three Crowns, what 
they had said, and how they had acted. 

“What was the attitude of the wom- 
an?” asked the judge. 

Victor hesitated, and then answered: 

“She had none with her.” 

The mistake was one of those court- 
room jests that send laughter through 
the crowd. 

“Silence!” thundered the judge, and 
the bailiff’s gavel rapped sharply. 

“How did she look—happy, sad, 
calm, nervous?” 
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“She looked very tired. Then my 
wife went up to take their names.” 

“Why has this man’s wife not been 
called as a witness?” asked the judge 
sharply. 

Victor dropped his head. 

“Because she is no longer there,” he 
explained. “The next night she left me, 
and sent a note saying: ‘Don’t worry 
about me; I am very happy; take care 
of the child.’ ” 

There was a rustle of sympathy in 
the court at the poor fellow’s admission 
of his disgrace, and even the judges 
were affected. 

After Victor had finished his story, 
ending with the identification of the 
prisoner and the revolver, “Madame X” 
was asked if she had anything to say. 

“Wait a little while—but a little 
while,’ she answered in a guttural 
voice. 

On cross examination, Raymond 
brought out the matter of the absinthe 
drinking, and asked Victor if the pris- 
oner had been intoxicated. 

“She was very much excited,” said 
the sad little porter. “Her face was 
flushed, and her eyes were wild. She did 
not seem to know what she was doing.” 

Then Victor was dismissed, and 
crept away, taking a seat among the 
spectators. 

Next, Casimir Fontaine, the gen- 
darme who had placed “Madame. X” 
under arrest, was summoned. 

He declared that when he had talked 
with the woman she had said that she 
killed Laroque to prevent him from do- 
ing an act which would have brought 
disgrace and shame upon someone she 
loved. 

Raymond took note of this. 

The president turned to 
x” again : 

“These are the only witnesses for the 
republic,” he said. “Before calling on 
the public prosecutor, I ask you, pris- 
oner, for the last time, in your own in- 
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terest, to tell why you committed this 
crime. To what contemplated deed of 
Laroque’s did you allude when you 
talked with the gendarme?” 

“Madame X” continued silent as the 
Sphinx. 

There was an expectant pause, and 
then the judge announced: 

“M. Public Prosecutor.” 

Valmorin, tall and lean, arose, care- 
fully adjusting the sleeves of his robe 
and setting his cap down on the desk 
before him 

He spoke bluntly and crisply. 

“Gentlemen of the jury, I shall not 
keep you long. The case is simple. It is 
definitely proven that this woman, called 
‘Madame X,’ killed her lover. Since her 
arrest, she has refused to answer all 
questions. There is sometimes a palliat- 
ing explanation for a murder of this 
type, if not an excuse, in the motives 
that inspired it. Murders are committed 
for money, love, jealousy, thirst for 
vengeance, or insane passion. When 
such reasons are brought forward, jus- 
tice may sometimes be tempered with 
mercy. But how can you be asked to 
find excuses for an act, the motives of 
which the prisoner refuses to divulge? 
By her refusal, we may be forgiven the 
conviction that her motives were of the 
very worst. For my part, I distrust the 
impenetrable mystery in which the pris- 
oner has robed herself, and I can feel 
no pity for a murderer, even though a 
woman, from whose lips we have not 
heard a single word of repentance.” 

Suddenly “Madame X” arose and 
croaked : 

“T will speak presently, I tell you.” 

The crowd rocked with the excite- 
ment of curiosity. 

Merivel said in Perissard’s ear: 

“Do you think she will speak?” 

“Of course not,” replied that worthy, 
with confidence. 

Valmorin continued briefly, reciting 
all that was known of the couple, men- 
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tioning the fact that Laroque’s record 
showed two prison sentences for theft 
in the Paris courts, and finishing with: 

“T will now leave this case to my 
friend, the counsel for the defense, 
Maitre Raymond Filoriot.” 

At these words, which suddenly re- 
vealed the strange pass to which fate 
had brought her, Madame X shrieked: 

“Oh, my God! My little boy!” were 
the words that her harsh, thrilling out- 
cry tried to frame. 

Raymond faced around toward his 
client, asking anxiously : 

“Is there anything the 
Madame? You look very ill?” 

“Tt is nothing.” 

She put her hand over the rail and 
took his, peering into his face. 

“Shall I ask for an adjournment ?” 

“No, thanks,” she moaned. “I am 
much better now.” 

Raymond sat down again, with words 
of pity on his lips. 

Floriot, who had been listening to the 
proceedings impassively, began to scru- 
tinize the prisoner closely. 

“Counsel for the defense!” called 
the judge. 

“He is my counsel! He is going to 
defend me!” sobbed “Madame X.” 

Then the unknown son spoke for his 
unknown mother, on trial for her life. 


matter, 


CHAPTER IX 
MOTHER AND SON 


A hush fell over the court-room as 
the boyish Raymond confronted the 
jury. “Madame X” gloated over him 
yearningly ; every eye in the assemblage 
was fixed upon him—the young lawyer 
with his first brief, pleading a hopeless 
cause; every eye, that is, except those 
of his father, whose attention was now 
concentrated upon the prisoner. 

Raymond began by saying that 
though he wished to be calm and cool, 
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he could cry like a child. It was the 
first time in his life, he admitted, that 
he had come into close contact with the 
bitterness of a woman’s misery and 
grief, and his heart was torn.with a fear 
that he should prove unequal to his 
task. He declared that the ready-made 
phrases of his speech had vanished from 
his mind. 

“Look at her, gentlemen of the 


jury!” he urged. “No words of mine 


will be of such effect in moving you to 
mercy as must be her manifest de- 
spair.” 

He spoke of the mystery of Madame 
x 


“She alone knows the secret, and she 
keeps it. Why? Certainly not to mislead 
the cause of justice. If that were her 
object, she would speak; she would try 
to justify her crime. She would find 
some plausible reason for the murder of 
her lover. 

“Many reasons could be brought for- 
ward,” he argued. “A quarrel, violence 
on the man’s part; a temporary fit of 
insanity ; intoxication, and no one could 
give her the lie, because there was no 
evidence to the contrary. No one was 
present when the crime was committed, 
and no one had seen or heard what hap- 
pened immediately before the tragedy. 

“But my client has disdained all sub- _ 
terfuge. She knows perfectly well what 
the consequences of her act may be, and 
iyet she does not try to escape them.” 

He pointed out her submissiveness to 
arrest; recalled her words, “I shall not 
try to get away.” He brought up the 
gendarme’s evidence that she had said 
she killed Laroque to prevent him from 
doing an infamous thing. 

“This, gentlemen, tells us the poor 
creature’s secret. She killed that man— 
of whose past, as the public prosecutor 
has rightly said, no good was known— 
killed him because taking his life was 
the only way in which she could pre- 
vent an evil deed that would have 
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brought wretchedness to some one she 
loved. Does not this explain away her 
silence ?” 

In ringing tones, whose sincerity made 
a deep impression on all, he ran on: 

“The happiness of him or her whom 
she loved is dearer to her than her own 
life! One day she sees a menace to that 
happiness, and without a thought for 
herself, she slays!” 

Then he speculated upon the object 
of this great, this sacrificial, love. Per- 
haps it was a father, honored in his old 
age. Perhaps it was a husband, to 
whom she had been false and from 
whom she had parted long years before. 
Perhaps it was a child, a son, who 
lived unconscious of his mother’s 
shame. He asserted that a woman of 
such a love was no vulgar criminal, to 
be condemned without extenuation. 

“And there is small doubt, gentle- 
men,” he exclaimed, with emotion, “that 
some man was originally responsible 
for my client’s fall from grace. When 
a woman rolls into the gutter, it is not 
with her that we should feel indignant ; 
it is not at her breast that we should 
hurl the stone. A man has done this 
thing ; a man who seduced or mistreat- 
ed her. He was perhaps a lover without 
scruple; a husband with too little no- 
bility and too much pride—a husband 
who has not known how to pity, and 
who sentenced his wife, for a first fall, 
to a whole life of sin. The laws of man- 
kind cannot punish such a lover,-such 
a husband, but God sees him and 
judges him! Some man has made this 
woman what you see her to-day; and 
he alone is responsible. He no doubt 
lives happily, his name respected and 
his conscience calm. But in the eyes of 
eternal justice, that man should stand 
to-day by this woman’s side!” 


These words fell upon Floriot like a 


mortal blow. He was proud of his son’s 
eloquence, and yet he wished to flee 
from the court-room. 
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Raymond’s enthusiasm had taken him 
away from his desk; he was now in the . 
center of the hall, dominating the scene. 
To the hearts of the jurors he talked, 
and he felt them respond. 

“Does this woman deserve punish- 
ment for having wiped out of existence. 
the pestilential criminal who threatened 
the happiness of the one person she 
loved? Should she be found guilty be- 
cause of the silence she has kept so he- 
roically to save the name of her family 
from scandal? My case is just. Were 
you even to find my client guilty with 
extenuating circumstances, your ver- 
dict would only prove that I have not 
been equal to my task. My most pro- 
found convictions lead me to declare, 
in all sincerity, that this woman is not 
morally guilty! It is your duty to give 
her absolute acquittal!” 

He had ended. The crowd broke out 
into applause, which the pounding gav- 
el of the bailiff could not suppress for 
several minutes. 

Raymond sat down at his desk, trem- 
bling with excitement, and from the 
dock above him the wet eyes of 
“Madame X” gazed upon him with in- 
finite maternal pride. 

After the commotion had been 
hushed, Victor, the porter, suddenly 
jumped up and cried out to the judge: 

“Excuse me, Monsieur President, 
but there are two men in the court- 
room who probably know a great deal 
about the murder that hasn’t been told.” 

“What do you mean?” the judge de- 
manded, sternly. 

Victor pointed toward. Perissard and 
Merivel, who huddled ‘together and 
tried to make themselves invisible. He 
said excitedly: 

“Those two men there came to the 
hotel to see Laroque. They remained 
in his room for half-an-hour. He went 
out with them, and came back about 
half-an-hour before we heard the shot.” 

“This is important!” snapped the 
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judge. “Clerk of the court, bring those 
two men to the witness-stand. I will use 
discretionary power to question them, 
even though they have not been regu- 
larly cited.” 

The clerk and a gendarme bore down 
upon the confidential missionaries, who 
were in a panic. 

Perissard hissed to Merivel a few 
words of instruction: 

“Be careful, you dolt. Keep your 
mouth shut, and say nothing.” 

Then they were tapped upon the 
shoulders by the hand of the law. 

Perissard was called to the stand, and 
Merivel was taken to the witness-room, 
so that there could be no collusion. The 
former resumed his smug, confident 
manner as he faced the court; he even 
had the insolence to bow to Floriot. 

Under examination Perissard an- 
swered the questions glibly, and denied 
any knowledge of the circumstances 
leading up to the murder. He declared 
that he had known Laroque years ago in 
Paris, that he had offered him a situa- 
tion by letter, and had gone to the 
Three Crowns to talk over a few mat- 
ters of business with him. 

“You do not know why he was 
killed ?” 

“Oh, dear, no! Not in the least.” 

“Do you recognize the prisoner ?” 

“T saw her with Laroque, but I do 
not know who she is.” 

Then “Madame X” lifted herself to 
her feet, with a great effort, and point- 
ed a condemning finger at Perissard. 

She screamed : 

“But I know you! You are the real 
cause of the murder!” 

Perissard bristled with virtuous hor- 
ror at this denunciation. 

“Yes,” continued “Madame X,” “you 
found out that I was married, and that 
I had left my husband. You advised 
Laroque to go and ask him for money 
—the money I brought him on my mar- 
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At last the terrible truth flashed up- 
on Floriot. He sprang up, groaning: 

“Then it is really she!” 

But no one noticed the perturbation 
of the visiting judge from Toulouse. 
“Madame X” and Perissard were then 
the important figures. | 

“Laroque told me,” stammered the 
confidential missionary, “that the wom- 
an had been ill with typhoid fever, and 
that her brain had become addled.” 

“Yes, I nearly died of fever, and my 
head was shaved,” retorted “Madame 
X.” “That is why those who used to 
know me cannot recognize me now.” 

She glanced at Floriot defiantly. 

Then Noel understood;*so did Dr. 
Chennel, and Rose. 

“But I am not mad,” “Madame X” 
went on. “I begged Laroque not to fol- 
low that man’s. hateful advice, but he 
would not listen to me. I would not 
run the risk of his seeing and speaking 
to my son, so I killed him. It was my 
one means of keeping my secret.” 

She crouched down again, glaring at 
Perissard like a tigress. 

The confidential missionary was dis- 
missed, but was ordered to remain 
within the court-room. 

Then the junior partner was brought 
in. That fat numbskull struck an atti- 
tude, and proceeded to deny everything 
except his own name. 

“Did you know Laroque?” 

“No, Monsieur President.” 

“Did you ever see him?” 

“Never.” 

It was apparent to all that somebody 
was lying, and the public prosecutor 
took. prompt action. 

“The attitude of these two men is 
very suspicious,” he said to the judge. 
“TI ask you to order their immediate ar- 
rest for perjury.” 

Perissard cursed Merivel for a fool, 
protested against his apprehension as 
an outrage, and denounced his partner 
as a liar. 
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Then the gendarmes lugged them 
both out, amid general satisfaction, and 
Merivel’s last words, as the firm was 
started toward the prison that had so 
long yawned for them both, were: 

“We'll write to the papers!” 

Again the Presiding Judge asked 
“Madame X” to speak the whole truth, 
and this time she obeyed: 

“My counsel was right, and I thank 
him from the bottom of my heart. I 
was not naturally bad. I wronged my 
husband, but I was sorry for it; I 
begged for pardon on my knees, but he 
threw me into the streets—me, his wife, 
the mother of his son! Because of him, 
I have suffered a thousand deaths; and 
now I have taken human life. I hate 
him! I hate him! With my last breath I 
will curse his name!” 

Floriot buried his face in his hands. 

“Yet I do not complain. I have a son 
whom I love. He does not know me, 
thank God! He will never see me again; 
he will never learn of my disgrace. His 
memory of me shall always be vague 
and sweet and beautiful, I hope, for 
when I lost him, he was a baby. He is 
far away from me now, but I worship 
him. My heart is all his, and my one 
wish is that he may be happy.” 

She sank down in her chair, as if the 
words were her last will and testament, 
and seemed as if on the verge of a col- 
lapse. The judge then gave his instruc- 
tions to the jury; the twelve good men 
and true filed out; “Madame X” was 
removed from the dock and taken away 
by the gendarmes ; and the formality of 
open court disappeared in a general 
confusion. 

Raymond began to receive congratu- 
lations from the nervous Noel, who 
was the first to reach him, The young 
man was apparently more excited than 
anyone in the court, though the secret 
of “Madame X” was still dark to him. 
His cheeks burned and his eyes 
gleamed. 
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“I am proud of one thing,” he de- 
clared with a laugh. “I made my father, 
‘the man of bronze’ as they call him, 
cry. I saw him wipe his eyes while I 
talked.” 

Just then a bell sounded thrice, and a 
general hubbub started. The jury was 
coming in again! 


CHAPTER X 
TOGETHER AT THE END 


The judges took their places, the jur- 
ors tramped in, and court was cere- 
moniously reopened. Floriot sat beside 
Noel, gripping his hand tightly, almost 
insane with the suspense. 

“Gentlemen of the jury, kindly give 
your verdict,” said the judge. 

Then the foreman rose to say im- 
pressively : 

“Upon my honor and my conscience 
before God and man, the declaration of 
the jury is: The prisoner is not guilty.” 

There was a sensation, and the crowd 
expressed clamorous satisfaction. 

“Madame X” was brought in, hardly 
able to walk, and the clerk read to her 
the verdict, with the court’s order for 
her acquittal and immediate release. 

But she was the only one to receive it 
reluctantly. 

“No! I want to die! Let me die! I 
must die!” she exclaimed. 

She became violently hysterical, and 
then toppled over in the dock, uncon- 
scious. Floriot, Raymond, and Noel 
rushed to her aid, carried her out of the 
prisoner’ S pen, and gently placed her 
in a chair near a window. 

Dr. Chennel then took charge. 

“She is dangerously ill,” he said. 

“Is there any hope?” asked Floriot. 

“None whatever, I am | afraid. Her 
vitality is completely gone.” 

Then “Madame X,” now Jacqueline 
again, began to stir. 


“She is coming to her senses,” ex- 
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claimed the doctor. “Go behind her, 
Floriot. She must not see you when she 
opens her eyes.” 

“Why not?” Raymond demanded. 

“The doctor is right,” said Noel. 
“Come with me, Floriot, and you, too, 
Raymond. She must have air. We can 
return when she is stronger.” 

Noel led father and son away, Flo- 
riot looking back over his shoulder 
piteously as he left the room. 

Dr. Chennell began to chafe the sick 
woman’s wrists, and she soon became 
conscious. 

“My boy is here!” were her first 
words. “Let me go! He must not see 
me.” 

She tried to get up, but was too 
weak. Dr. Chennel comforted her and 
soon her agitation passed away. 

After a while she said faintly: 

“Doctor, I believe that I am going to 
die. Oh, if I could only see him once 
more !” 

And as if in answer to her wish, 
Raymond hurried in, pale and an- 
guished. 

Dr. Chennel warned him in a low 
voice that he must be careful, for a 
strong emotion would cause a relapse. 

“T will control myself,” the young 
man answered. 

Then he turned to his mother, and 
asked brightly: 

“Well, my dear client, are you better 
now? I did not want to leave the. court 
without asking how you were.” 

“You are very good,” she smiled 
back at him. 

“Now that you are free, you must 
not forget me, your young lawyer,” he 
declared. 

“As if I could!” she said, softly. “But 
now I must go away.” 

She struggled to rise, and failed 
again. Then she stroked his hair gently. 

“Give me your hand,” urged Ray- 
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He pressed it to his heart. 

“Do you remember when you took 
hold of my hand in the trial?” he asked. 
“T felt then a longing to hold you in 
my arms and comfort you. Will you— 
will you—let me kiss you now ?” 

He kneeled beside her, and pressed 
his lips upon hers. 

“Mother!” 

At this cry of Raymond’s a great 
shudder of ecstasy passed over Jacque- 
line. Her arms went around his neck; 
her resolve was forgotten. She held 
him close to her bosom; she kissed him 
again and again, calling him her son, 
They were together at last. 

“You know? You have, been told?” 

“My father just told me everything. 
Little mother, it is all over now. We 
will forget the long years of separation 
and be together again.” 

“Yes, happy all together, in the end.” 

“Father is waiting out there. Wont 
you see him?” 

“Oh, yes; tell him to come—but to 
come quickly.” 

Raymond ran out, and as he disap- 
peared, she stood erect, holding out her 
arms and moaning her son’s name. 
Then she fell back heavily; her eyes 
closed; her lips became blue; her head 
dropped. 

“Good-by, my boy. It was too—too— 
beautiful.” 

Raymond reappeared immediately 
with Floriot and Dr. Chennel. 

, One glance was enough for the phy- 
sician. He halted Floriot with the warn- 
ing: 

eon must be brave, my friend.” 

Floriot took his wife’s limp hand and 
bent tenderly over her white face, upon 
which at last there had come an expres- 
sion of ineffable peace and comfort, 
And once more in the silence of that — 
tragic moment, he sighed his sad fe 
frain of twenty years: 

“Too late! Too late!” 
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ONSIEURJOUR- 

DAINE, you will 

recall, was very 

much surprised to 

find that without 

ge, knowing it he had 

yi been talking prose 

4 all his life. Most 

(54 ballyhoos would 

probably be equal- 

ly surprised to find that they were 

psychologists, unaware. But the bally- 

hoo of Coney Island and Prof. Wil- 

liam James of Cambridge are brothers 

under their skins. Both make their liv- 

ing out of knowing how the human 

brain works. Prof. James has a comet’s 

tail of honorary degrees after his name 

because he knows he knows—that is 

all. The ballyhoo couldn’t write “The 

Principles of Psychology” in two 

tall volumes. But neither could Prof. 

James, perhaps, induce 5,000 people to 

visit the Human Laundry. One mustn’t 

demand too much versatility of our 
common clay. 

But perhaps you are wondering just 
what a ballyhoo is. 

A ballyhoo is a barker. “Barker” was 
long the honorable name for a gentle- 
man who stood in front of a side show 
to attract attention and draw in the 
crowd. But Coney Island has decreed 
that a barker he shall be no longer, but 
a ballyhoo—why, nobody knows. Like 
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the style in women’s sleeves, words 
come mysteriously into the world. 
What unhonored poet first called a girl 
a “peach?” Or who first said, “Oh, you 
kid?” Or who enriched our speech with 
“rubberneck?” Perhaps Coney Island, 
in a twinge of conscience, felt the con- 
nection between bark and bite. The 
barker barks, you bite. And the better 
he barks, the worse you bite. Ballyhoo 
avoids the unpleasant suggestion. Any- 
how, the word is here. Coney Island 
has spoken it. 

But we digress. 

How is the ballyhoo a psychologist? 

Watch him and you will see. 


The Successful Hypnotist 


THE best ballyhoo I ever watched 
at work was the Vermont Hindoo. The 
Vermont Hindoo alleged that he was a 
wonderful hypnotist—and he was. But 
he would have been the most surprised 
man in Coney Island if anybody had 
told him so. He wouldn’t have believed 
it. “Quit yer kiddin’!”’ he would have 
remarked, in the characteristic idiom of 
his race. His show was a Hindoo fake, 
if he wasn’t a fakir. Invisible wires sus- 
pended the resplendent Vermont Hin- 
dooess in the air, her trances were a 
humbug, and all the old pack of tricks 
were manipulated at his show inside the 
theatre. 
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But outside, before the show began, 
while the Vermont Hindoo was bark- 
ing (or ballyhooing) to the assembled 
crowd to attract them inside, he was a 
hypnotist unaware. He made those peo- 
ple do exactly what he wanted them to 
do—pay ten cents and go in to see his 
show. And he did it by the most ap- 
proved scientific methods. He was a 
master of psychology. 

My notice was first drawn to him by 
the press-agent. It was an idle hour, 
and he stood silent in front of his little 
theatre, clad in Arabian Nights turned- 
up-toe shoes, resplendent bloomers, and 
jeweled white turban, his dark olive 
skin glistening in the strong light from 
the sea, his dark eyes roving over that 
strange city of unreality, that dipso- 
maniacal dream, Coney Island. 

So, presently, when the Island 
crowds began to come, I watched this 
Vermont Hindoo work. 

But first listen to this from Ladd’s 
“Psychology :” 


Concentration of attention is always 
favorable to hypnosis and allied condi- 
tions. The audience which gives close 
attention to a speaker or performer is 
susceptible to a species of hypnosis; 
while, on the other hand, there is no 
danger of hypnosis in a distracted au- 
dience. 


The Vermont Hindoo put this scien- 
tific law absolutely to the proof. 

At first he stood silent on the plat- 
form before his little tawdry theatre, 
and one or two assistant ballyhoos bel- 
lowed the usual conventional things: 
“See the great Hindoo hypnotist, only 
one dime, ten cents!” and the like. How 
ineffective this was, the fact that only 
a few passers so much as paused, dem- 
onstrated. 

But as soon as these few paused, a 
Japanese juggler stepped to the front 
and began to twirl a stick around an- 
other stick. Faster and faster he turned 
it, and the few watched with ever in- 
creased attention the fascinating accel- 
eration. Others paused also. Then the 
Jap was locked up in an upright box 
like a coffin—the old trick. But the pro- 
cess of locking him up still further held 
the attention of the gathering crowd. 
An “opening” had been made, as the 
ballyhoos call the assembling of an au- 


dience, and getting the first hold. on 
their attention. 

Then the Vermont Hindoo stepped 
forward and began to talk. 

He did not yell, he did not rant: but 
quietly, convincingly, in his broken 
English accent—a work of art it was— 
he talked to that crowd about his show. 
I am sure that he had read at some 
time in his life the Upanishads or other 
sacred books of the East; there was the 
true Oriental imagery, the poetic fig- 
ures of speech. 

“You do not beleef me when I tell 
you of what a greatness this show ees,” 
said he. “And why do you not beleef 
me? Because it ees tolt to you at Coney 
Island, and in your hearts you say— 
what ees your word ?—humbug.” 

Then he paused, his eyes fixed plead- 
ingly on the attentive throng. 

That was exactly what each person 
in it had been saying in his heart, of 
course. Each one was pleased by the 
speaker’s frankness and discernment, 
and listened still more attentively, just 
as the crowd used to listen to Abe Lin- 
coln when he began a debate by stating 
the other fellow’s side. Others came up. 
The low, quiet voice went on: 

“But, I ask you, why should we 
bring this great entertainment ofer the 
blue ocean, at a cost of many thousands 
of money, far from our own lant, where 
the sun ees hot all the year and the 
sacred Ganges flows to the sea from 
the Great Hills that wear white turbans 
of eternal snow and whisper secrets in 
the ears of the stars—why should we 
do this eef our entertainment ees a 
humbug ?” 

And, in his broken English, he quiet- 
ly but passionately argued the point, 
proving his own sincerity in the matter 
and incidentally dropping hints, in rich 
Oriental language, of the mysterious 
antiquity of his art, stemming back to 
the dawn of the race on the plains of 
Indus. Always the audience listened to 
the end, held by his spell. 

But he did not rest here. He knew, 
too, the value of climax. 

As he concluded, he stepped back and 
opened the box where the Jap, now for- 
gotten, had been confined. There was 
no Jap. Instead, he stepped from be 
hind a nearby screen. 
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Then, with a smile and a gesture 
which said, “You see what we can do,” 
the Vermont Hindoo indicated the tick- 
et seller. 

And invariably from ten to fifty peo- 
ple would file into the theatre. 

He was doing almost the best busi- 
ness in his neighborhood last summer. 
And he was not doing it by virtue of 
his “fake” show inside, but his genuine 
use outside of the principles of concen- 
trated attention and interest, which put 
the human mind into the most suscepti- 
ble state for suggestion. By holding the 
attention and interest of his audience 
so firmly, he put them in a condition to 
give the utmost consideration to the 
suggestion of seeing his show, and 
without question, hundreds of those 
who paid their ten cents to enter last 
summer did so almost unconsciously— 
that is, without an effort of the will, 
being simply carried along by the idea. 
This is a true, if very mild form of 
hypnosis. 

The Vermont Hindoo was less of a 
humbug than he thought. A score of 
times a day he played on the psychol- 
ogy of the mob and never knew it. 
Which proves that even a Yankee 
doesn’t know everything. 


The Gospel of “Live Bait” 


“LIVE BAIT” is another illustration 
of the psychological soundness of the 
ballyhoo’s knowledge of human nature. 
“Live bait” is used extensively every- 
where in the show business. 

Observe a “rubberneck wagon” 
standing at the starting point in any 
big city, and you will often see two or 
three eminently respectable lone fe- 
males sitting in it, each’ by herself, 
waiting passively for the start. That is 
what they are paid for. Many women 
tourists, seeing them there, say to 
themselves, “Well, if those women can 
tide without an escort it’s all right for 
me to” and pay their dollar. When the 
wagon is filled, watch, and you will see 
the first lone females climb out and 
wait for the next empty car. 

Down at Coney Island “live bait” is 
known by a different name—the old 
circus name, “shillaber.” 

Perhaps the ballyhoo’s efforts are un- 


availing: the crowds will not go into 
his show. He passes back the word, and 
soon out of the show itself come, by 
a side exit, the performers, stage- 
hands—assistants of all kinds. They 
mingle with the crowds, drift up to the 
ticket seller, pretend to buy tickets (it 
is said they used to say to him, as a 
password, “shillaber,” hence the name) 
and then file in at the entrance. Then 
they come out again by the back way 
aiid, repeat the process. Or, perhaps, 
two of them stroll out by the main exit 
together saying loudly, one to the other, 
“Well, that’s the best show I’ve seen 
yet!” The real crowd, seeing the shil- 
labers, often catches the contagion. 

A crowd always tends to follow the 
crowd, Stop on a city street and gaze 
up, and soon you will have two hun- 
dred people looking up. Run, and a 
crowd will soon be running, too. And so 
the shillabers serve to fire the train of 
suggestion to spread the contagion. In 
goes a real audience to the show, it 
doesn’t quite know why, and the shilla- 
bers rush behind the scenes to be con- 
verted into “eight beautiful, bewitching 
show girls,” or to work the machinery 
of illusion, for these easily satisfied 
Coney Island throngs, who, year in and 
year out are gulled by the same old 
tawdry tricks, like it. 


An Unique Device 


IF YOU were walking in a solitary 
desert and a voice suddenly cried to 
you, “See! The Human Laundry!” you 
would probably pay some attention to 
the matter. But after you have walked 
the Coney Island streets and amuse- 
ment parks for an hour, your ears are 
so accustomed to the shrieked and re- 
iterated invitations to visit this, that, 
and the other thing; to buy popcorn, 
boiled corn, hot dogs, and sand pails; 
to have your picture taken with your 
“girl,” seated in a property automobile 
(or this season standing coyly on the 
rear platform of a pasteboard observa- 
tion car, like Bill Bryan traveling 
through Nebraska) that you pay no at- 
tention to them. The ordinary ballyhoo, 
however, keeps right on shouting in the 
same old way. But the skillful ballyhoo, 
the phychologist, knowing this law of 
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the deadening of sensation by repeti- 
tion of the same stimulis, sets about in- 
venting a stimulus sufficiently different 
to attract notice, one that will make it- 
self felt out of the mass of sights and 
sounds. 

Such a ballyhoo was he who used to 
stand before the Human Laundry. 
Save that he usually wore no hat, he 
was indistinguishable from the crowd 
—a pleasant-faced young man who 
strolled along and paused to watch the 
spectacle, or mused in a gentle abstrac- 
tion as if he wondered why he had not 
heard from home that week. But when 
a few people happened to be in front 
of the show, close to him, he would 
suddenly fling out his arm toward the 
entrance, rear on his toes, and, with the 
face of a tragedian and the voice of 
Edwin Forrest, bellow, “See! The Hu- 
man Laundry!” Then, with the rapidity 
of light, his face would suddenly be- 
come normal again, and he was once 
more a young man strolling casually 
along. 

The effect was at once startling and 
amusing. He was so marvelously quick 
about it that many people were unable 
to detect where the. voice came from. 
Those who did see were astonished by 
his speed of facial expression and wait- 
ed to watch him work. The result was 
a pretty constant crowd in front of the 
Human Lauhdry, which is the surest 
way to start good business inside. This 
ballyhoo knew how to vary the uni- 
formity of sensation that assaults the 
visitor at Coney Island, and thus how 
to attract attention. He was a psycholo- 
gist. 

The Educated Front 


GOOD ballyhoos command good 
wages. Sometimes they are actors by 
profession, filling in a summer season. 
Sometimes they travel from place to 
place through the country, the best of 
them getting as high as $75 a week. 
Such an one barked one season for the 
Philippine village at Coney. 

He “made his opening” by mounting 
one or two naked brown men on a plat- 
form out front, with a native brown 
baby to draw the women, and letting 
them beat native gongs till a crowd was 
attracted. Then he would step forward 


and talk. His talk was persuasive and 
interesting. He used excellent English, 
and he had picked up somewhere a 
smattering of anthropological lore 
which he made the most of. He ap- 
pealed cleverly to the patriotic sense, 
touched on the battle of Manila Bay, 
and did not forget to mention Taft’s 
governorship of the Islands. The crowd 
listened to him because he seemed to 
speak, not as the ballyhoos and barkers, 
but as one having authority, one who 
knew and loved these little brown peo- 
ple. And, having listened to him, the 
crowd became filled with a desire to 
see the native village for themselves. 

One afternoon the ballyhoo for the 
East India village fell sick and this 
man, perhaps in love with his own ver- 
satility, volunteered to take his place. 
As he was describing in convincing 
language the lives and customs of the 
East Indians, a man in the crowd sud- 
denly interrupted. 

“Say, you,” he called out, “you’s de 
barker fer de Philippinos. Wot cher do- 
in’ over here?” 

The crowd laughed. 

But the ballyhoo was equal to the 
emergency. 

He looked the man straight in the 
eye, and answered: “Perhaps you are 
not aware that the Philippine Islands 
and the East Indies are geographically 
contagious? I know as much about one 
as the other.” , 

This reply had one superlative merit 
—it was unquestionably true! 


Fixing the Attention 


A GOOD ballyhoo realizes that amid 
the thousand and one distractions for 
the eye and ear in such a place as Coney 
Island, the first and almost the most 
important step is to fix the attention. 
As vision plays the largest and most 
important part in life; as it is the court 
of last appeal among the senses (be- 
tween your eye and your ear or your 
touch or your smell you always trust 
your eye), the good ballyhoo usually be- 
gins with a bait to the eye. The Ver- 
mont Hindoo caught attention by means 
of the Japanese juggler. A dignified, 
ministerial ballyhoo who barked for 
“Paris by Night” and held his crowd by — 
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the pontifical urbanity of his voice and 
manner, first caught his crowd by means 
of a clay modeler who worked with 
great rapidity just before the entrance. 
Always, as soon as he began to work, a 
crowd would collect, fascinated by the 
plastic dexterity of the youth. 

Still another show resorted to a hu- 
man automaton. He was a young man 
dressed and painted to resemble a large 
toy soldier. Mounted on a little plat- 
form in front of the entrance, he gazed 
straight before him with unwinking, 
expressionless eyes and muscles that 
did not so much as quiver, or else 
drilled with stiff, automatic jerks of his 
joints. Below him was a placard offer- 
ing $100 to anybody who could make 
him smile. 

And whenever he was on view, there 
in front of him was always a crowd, 
curious to see whether he would not be 
forced at least to wink his eyes in the 
strong light, or to shift his feet ever so 
little. Once gathered, their attention 
fixed on the human automaton, it was 
comparatively easy for the ballyhoo to 
get their ear, to draw their interest and 
attention to the show inside. This au- 
tomaton commands a good salary, and 
though it is impossible to make him 
smile, it is an easy matter to insult him. 
The press-agent referred to him in 
print as a dummy, and a pitched battle 
was narrowly averted. 


Some Varieties of Ballyhoo 


THERE are, of course, as many va- 
rieties of ballyhoos as there are of pub- 
lic speakers or actors or artists in any 
other line. There is the dignified bally- 


hoo, typified by the gentleman who 
barked for “Paris by Night” and pro- 
nounced Salome as a two syllabled 
word. His grammar usually varies in- 
versely to his pontifical pose. There is 
the facetious ballyhoo, who will have 
his little joke, a relic (like most of his 
jokes) of the old circus days. There is 
the noisy ballyhoo, who relies on lung 
power and has the voice of a political 
candidate the night before election. 
There is the “flannel mouth” ballyhoo, 
who just yowls. But one and all their 
object is the same, to attract attention 
and to induce the crowds to visit their 
show. 

And without exception the successful 
ones, the ones who not only make the 
crowd listen but make the crowd pay, 
are those who more or less unconscious- 
ly employ the approved principles of 
psychology. Just as the successful 
teacher rules not by “Don’t” but by 
“Do,” by winning the child’s interest 
and attention, and then dropping the 
seed of a suggestion into the prepared 
soil, so the successful ballyhoo wins the 
attention and interest of his crowd— 
his grown-up children—and while they 
are under his spell drops the suggestion 
of going to his show into their minds. 
When a thousand things clamor for at- 
tention, as at Coney Island, the mind 
of the spectator drifts, his will is in 
abeyance, and the idea of entering this 
or that show will not be strong enough 
to move him to action of itself. So since 
the power of the ballyhoo resides; to 
no small extent, in a knowledge of 
the hearts and minds of his hearers, we 
come again to the conclusion that the 
ballyhoo is a psychologist, unaware. 





F THERE is one desire possessed in 

common by every member of every 

branch of the human race able to 
‘make its desires known, it is to “get a 
pass.” 

There are those who, being able to 
pay for them, would scorn to accept 
groceries, they want it distinctly under- 
stood they are not in need of charitable 
donations, and their indignation would 
scorch the skin of the well meaning 
shoe merchant who hesitated to accept 
the money for a pair of much needed 
brogans—but the man who will refuse 
a ticket that the passenger-agent may 
charge to the railroad’s advertising ac- 
count, or decline with thanks the slip 
of paper which will admit him to the 
theatre, has not up to the present wri- 
ting been discovered. 

The fact that his bankroll may be 
sufficiently rotund to permit the hiring 
of a special train or the building of a 


theatre for himself, makes not one whit 
of difference. Strangely, the man who is 
able to pay his way is, in nine cases 
out of ten, the more willing to take 
the pass, at least that one which makes 
good his trip past the theatre’s door- 


} keeper. 


He evidently argues that his known 
financial strength renders him immune 
to the lowering glances of him to whom 
the request for free seats is addressed, 
and should the gift be unaccompanied 
by glances of that kind, he sees to it 
that the donor does not flatter himself 
with the knowledge of a good deed well 
done and appreciated. His acknowledg- 
ment of the favor is rarely more than 
a nod of the head. 

After the usher has led such an one 
to his seat, if he considers his occu- 
pancy of it, at all, he convinces himself 
that the management is pleased to have 
him help “dress the house,” and as the 
performance was scheduled, and must 
necessarily have been given, his attend- 
ance is more of a benefit to the pro- 
sag of the attraction than to him- 
self. 

That is surely the only hypothesis by 
which can be explained the brazen as- 
surance with which the average theatre 
pass grafter persistently hunts down 
and captures the signed slip marked 
“complimentary.” 

Whether by any possibility he would 
feel the slightest sensation of shame, 
were he to realize that in many in- 
stances the giving of a pass is equiva- 
lent to the diverting of its value in 
money from the box-office till, is doubt-' 
ful. 

After his second free admision he 
becomes quite hardened ; to him the en- 
trée to the play-house on a pass, now 
established by precedent becomes his 
right, he believes. 
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Those Entitled to Passes 


THERE are few persons from whom 
a request for a pass is not a display of 
that attribute best described as “gall.” 
Newspapermen—even those whose 
work does not directly concern the 
theatre or its people—have a conceded 
right to ask for seats. Merchants from 
whom properties for stage use are bor- 
rowed are usually reimbursed with 
passes. Advertising space in windows 
or on billboards is frequently so rented. 
But as, except in a very few instances, 
no others are ever invited to contribute 
in any way to the success of a theatre, 
or an attraction engaged to appear 
there, the individual not included in 
one of those classes, who attempts to 
avail himself of “the courtesy of the 
house,” might, insofar as the justice or 
reason of his request is concerned, walk 
into the nearest tobacconist’s shop and 
demand a box of cigars. Should he be 
guilty of such a performance, basing 
his right to the gift upon the grounds 
utilized successfully by hundreds of 
pass hunters, the tradesman would 
probably call a policeman and advise 
the visitor’s detention as a person of 
unsound mind. : 

That every recipient of theatre 
passes is financially able to acquire seats 
is an assertion that requires little proof. 
The man whose ears are pricked to 
catch the first faint strains of the wolf’s 
yelp at his door has no time to be a 
patron of the drama, even at no cost 
to himself. Also, the ability to. graft 
passes presupposes an amount and 
quality of resource, which, if utilized 
during working hours, would certainly 
keep one’s pockets well lined. 

Some of the claims advanced by these 
bounty seekers are unconventional to 
the point of absurdity. 

Every business manager of a travel- 


ing company has met, time and again, 
and usually in groups of three or four, 
the “relatives” of the owner of the at- 
traction. During several years of ex- 
perience in connection with companies 
presented by David Belasco, it has been 
my good fortune to meet, speaking con- 
servatively, a score of his “cousins,” 
of whose existence, I have since learned, 
the great producer was not aware. All 
of them resided, and probably continue 
to do so, in cities other than New York, 
and to my knowledge none of them 
visiting that metropolis has seen fit to 
call at either one of his theatres to ac- 
quaint him, or any one within summon- 
ing distance of him, with the fact of his 
presence. 

These “cousins” have represented 
nearly every walk of life, ranging from 
the fur-coated, claw-hammered, dress- 
shirted plausible pseudo-clubman, to an 
unkempt and forlorn looking derelict. 
It so happened that the former was 
known by sight to the manager of the 
theatre where we were playing, and the 
information he gave me set at rest any 
fears I might have had about refusing 
the request. When I declined to deliver 
the coupons for a box, the occupant of 
the fur coat in tones of well simulated 
indignation, theatened me with Mr. Be- 
lasco’s displeasure and departed in high 
dudgeon. Contrariwise, the derelict, 
when his plea had produced nothing 
more than a smile, indulged in a tear- 
compelling monologue anent the un- 
gracious treatment to which his “cou- 
sin Dave” had for years subjected him, 
and finally solicited my influence with 
the house manager to procure him a sit- 
uation “doing anything around the 
place.” 

I have met not a few prospective 
witnesses of the play, who, fearing to 
hazard their chances upon a cousinship 
with Mr. Belasco, claimed close rela- 
tionship to some other prominent man- 
ager. They invariably received the re- 
quest for some identifying note or card 
in dignified silence, and leave the lobby 
with an assumed air of deeply injured 
innocence. 





No End to the Scheming 


MISREPRESENTATION as a 
means of obtaining the coveted free 
tickets is an act, the commission of 
which is accompanied by no qualm of 
conscience to one class of pass grafter. 
Its representative adorns a cheap visit- 
ing card with the name of an obscure 
or wholly fictitious theatrical company 
and asks admission on the grounds of 
professional courtesy. Others are not 
even willing to take the sporting chance 
involved in the purchase of a few print- 
ed cards. 

Three years ago, when Miss Blanche 
Bates was appearing in Philadelphia in 
“The Girl of the Golden West,” and 
when standing room for one foot was 
at a premium, the business manager 
of the company was approached by two 
strangers. The physiognomy and sartor- 
ial equipment of the first suggested a 
second-rate prize fighter. The second 
might just as well have had the word 
trainer written across his forehead. 
From a vest-pocket the former pro- 
duced a white slip of paper, of the kind 
to be found on hotel counters, proffered 
it to the manager and asked for two 
seats. On it was written, in lead pencil 
and in the form used to announce duet 
acts on vaudeville programs, “George— 
Walker Bros.—Alex.” In the lower left 
hand corner were the words “West’s 
Minstrels.” 

“I’m afraid I can’t do anything for 
you to-night,” said the manager, look- 
ing up from his inspection of the badly 
written credential. 

“Why, w’ats t’e matter?” asked he 
who had furnished it. “Don’t youse re- 
co’nize t’e profession?” 

“Oh yes,” answered the other, smil- 
ing. “But we are sold out.” 

Then, examining the slip of paper: 
“Which of West’s minstrel shows are 
you with?” 

“Primrose and West’s,” offered the 
trainer, as his partner hesitated. 

“But there hasn’t been a Primrose 
and West show for several years—not 
since West died, in fact.” 
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“Well t’at’s alright,” explained the 
first visitor. “An’ we aint worked since 
t’en eit’er. So we're still members of 
t’e profession, aint we?” 

And, having thus satisfactorily ex- 
plained their position, he prevented fur- 
ther controversy by taking the slip from 
the hand of the manager and slouch- 
ing out of the lobby, followed by his 
“brother.” 

Here follows an illustration of a dif- 
ferent and less amusing method. 


A Few of the Workers 


ARRIVING in Baltimore in advance 
of a successful dramatic offering I was 
handed a letter that had awaited me for 
several days. It was from a man who 
claimed to be a prominent real estate 
agent—a statement which, to my sur- 
prise, I found was quite true—request- 
ing me to mail him, free of charge, 
four seats for the first night’s perform- 
ance. In return for this courtesy he 
promised to “boost the show” among 
his large acquaintance. I looked upon 
the communication as some sort of a 
projected practical joke, until he called 
me to the telephone, identified himself, 
and demanded my answer. When he 
got it, he predicted that my employer 
would most certainly be peevish with 
me for failing to take advantage of 
such a brilliant advertising opportunity. 

The fact that the man with the pass 
pad pays his good money for food and 
lodging is considered sufficient justifica- 
tion in many hotels for levying on him 
for a “pair of seats.” In these places 
everybody, from the chief clerk to the 
porter, takes advantage of whatever 
opportunity offers—if one does not 
arise naturally, it is manufactured—to 
suggest that he be “fixed for the show.” 
The former seems to think he earns this 
largesse by handing one’s mail across 
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the counter without protest; the latter 
claims a pass in preference to a tip for 
delivering a trunk to a room. Every 
bell-boy asks on the chance that the 
guest will be wise enough to insure his 
getting ice-water when he calls for it. 

The vice-like clutch with which a 
pass is grasped and retained until the 
coupons for which it calls have been 
handed through the box office wicket, is 
illustrated by the speech of a man, who, 
accompanied by his wife, both of them 
being in evening clothes, submitted a 
complimentary order to the treasurer 
of a stock theatre in Milwaukee. It was 
for three seats, but, after reading it, 
the ticket seller, following the rule 
which admits of no mistake as to the 
number or date of the tickets desired, 
asked : 

“Three for to-night?” 

“No,” replied the beneficiary. “I want 
only two for to-night. Suppose you 
credit me with the other one, and my 
wife will use it next week.” 

When the treasurer had partly recov- 
ered, he explained that that would be 
impossible. The other took the two 
coupons offered him—the face value of 
which was two dollars, and for which 
he had paid not one cent—only after a 
protest which would have earned him 
a polite but firm invitation to leave had 
it taken place in a hardware store. 


Wanted $54 Worth 


THERE is a well-to-do merchant in 
a western city, who, during a recent 
visit to New York, became acquainted 
with an influential member of David 
Belasco’s executive staff. David War- 
field, appearing in “The Music Master,” 
was scheduled to play in the merchant’s 
home-town soon afterwards, and when 
the latter returned to it he carried a 
letter of introduction to Mr. Warfield’s 


representative in advance. The sale of 
seats at the box office had begun about 
ten days prior to the engagement date 
and before the representative had ar- 
rived. 

At the opening of the sale the lobby 
of the theatre and a block of the pave- 
ment outside held a long line of pros- 
pective seat purchasers, standing, liter- 
ally, with their money in their hands. 
Jammed against the box-office ledge 
was the holder of the letter of introduc- 
tion. This he submitted to the ticket- 
seller, who informed him that the gen- 
tleman to whom it was addressed was 
not present. Not wishing to lose the ad- 
vantage of his place in the line the mer- 
chant asked that the manager of the 
theatre read the letter. Meanwhile, the 
crowd behind him shuffled its feet and 
inwardly swore at its long-winded 
leader. The manager perused the docu- 
ment and found that it contained an 
instruction from the man in New York, 
to extend to its holder the courtesies of 
the house. In theatrical parlance that 
meant he should be given two seats for 
any performance. 

The manager, somewhat irritated at 
having the seat sale thus delayed, 
reached towards the ticket rack for two 
coupons, asking at the same time for 
which night they were desired. 

Came the reply: 

“Just lay aside a box for me for 
every performance.” 

After that everything was an anti- 
climax to the manager. In the face of 
a line of people anxious to pay two dol- 
lars and a half for each orchestra seat, 
and for an engagement that meant the 
crowding of the house to its doors at 
every performance, that modest indi- 
vidual, armed with a letter of introduc- 
tion, had calmly demanded fifty-four 
dollars’ worth of accomodation, gratis. 
The engagement was for three nights 
and the boxes were worth eighteen dol- 
lars each. 

When the Warfield representative ar- 
rived the disappointed one related to 
him the story of the house manager’s 
refusal to grant his request, and de- 
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which continued until the case was laid 
with the business representative as an 
audience can be imagined. 

In this lone case, however, the iron 
hand of retribution clasped the greedy 
person by the neck. So sure had he 
been of getting those boxes, he had al- 
ready arranged for three parties to oc- 
cupy them on as many separate nights, 
and, fearing the absolute demolition of 
his social prestige, he hustled to get in- 
to the ticket line. When he again 
reached the box office window he be- 
grudgingly laid down the currency to 
cover the cost. 


City Officials and Passes 


I SAW one man usher four women 
through the door of a theatre and start 
after them, and when he was asked for 
his tickets, he, with real central office 
gusto, flashed a badge which proclaimed 
him an assistant building inspector. 
The manager of the company, pleading 
ignorance of the local limits to official 
license, refused the party admission. 
Thereupon the assistant building in- 
spector began a campaign of petty per- 
secution of the theatre management 


before a more powerful politician—who 
manded justice. The success he scored 
thereafter called for his seats every 
week—and he stopped it by lifting his 
finger. 

Truly the assurance of the pass 
grafter is an awful thing to behold. In 
most cases it is the result of a natural, 
but very annoying, desire to get by the 
doorkeeper without having first ob- 
served the ceremony of depositing at 
the box-office. Persistence in its prac- 
tice has been known to eventuate in 
crime and the forcible detention of the 
practitioner. There have been several 
cases before the police justices of New 
York of men and women who obtained 
free tickets by means of forged letters 
and peddled them to whosoever would 
buy. 

The Friars, a well known club of 
theatrical advance agents, owes it exist- 
ence, after a fashion, to these petty 
malefactors. The organization had its 
inception in the weekly meetings of a 
group of prominent New York “pub- 
licity men” and business managers, 
whose earliest gatherings were for the 
purpose of discouraging such “pass 
grafting.” 
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To His Face. 


De Lancey, your part was a dream, 
Of artists you’re surely the cream; 


That bit was so fine 
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That I wish it were mine— 
And so on, for ream upon ream, 


Behind His Back. 


De Lancey might make a good cook, 
But he can’t tell encores from the hook; 
Of course, it’s a fact 
That he never could act; 
And he wont learn the lines in the book. 
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by Newton A. Fuessse 


ION-HUNTING at East Aurora, 
N. Y., that little checker-board on 
which people of renown are ever 

kept dodging such pilgrims to Roycroft 
Inn as insist upon touching the hems of 
garments of celebrities, developed into 
the proportions of a real heroic sport 
when Richard Le Gallienne fled to the 
woods last summer to write his blank 
verse play, “Orestes,” for William Fa- 
versham. 

There was not a great deal of hem 
left upon the writer’s coat when he had 
built himself a shack. His entire ward- 
robe resembled the fag-end of a race 
for life. Fortunately, curio-hunters’ 
scissors did not succeed in ravaging the 
poet’s coiffure. He had written his 
name so often into the autograph books 
of pilgrims to Roycroft that he was 
sorry his ancestors did not live in the 
days of simplified spelling. 

t was in June that Mr. Le Gallienne 
turned from autograph books to “Ores- 
tes” with a sigh of relief. But back on 
the peristyle of Roycroft Inn there was 
sore disappointment the summer long. 
Youthful poetesses, with bales of per- 
fumed _manuscripts in their trunks, 
sighed in utter sadness when they dis- 
covered that he had galloped away to 
the freedom of the woods, Hero-wor- 
shipers languished ; the gate receipts of 
the Inn fell off; and to the lips of a 
thousand newcomers rose the query: 
“How do you get out to Richard Le 
Gallienne’s cabin?” But the handful of 
the poet’s friends who knew, hardened 
their hearts, and the questioners were 


obliged to drown their sorrow in dis- 
cussions of New Thought, single tax, 
Fabian socialism, and Spinosa. 

Occasionally, however, certain guests 
at the Inn would receive invitations to 
call upon Mr. Le Gallienne in the 
woods. Usually it was Alexis Fournier, 
the landscape painter, a bosom compan- 
ion of the poet’s, who accompanied him 
on his walking trip from East Aurora 
to New York City in the autumn of 
1908, who bore the invitation and con- 
ducted the visitors to the hut in the 
woods. 


The Poet’s Bungalow 


IT IS a few miles paddle up Cazeno- 
via Creek, which tangles its way 
through the woods, to “Le Gallienne’s 
Landing,” thence a quarter of a mile 
ramble through the forest, Suddenly a 
little clearing appears, and at its edge 
you perceive as pretty a little shack as 
the woods thereabouts have ever boast- 
ed. There is even a little veranda, with 
the bough of a tree resting across its 
top, which makes you fancy, somehow, 
that the tree had been arrested in a ges- 
ture of benediction, meant for the hunt- 
ed writer. 

On a rude bench before a ruder table 
on the diminutive veranda, you perceive 
the writer. Before him is a pile of pa- 
per, half covered with a quaint, monkish 
handwriting, Perhaps it is one of the 
speeches of Clytemnestra, perhaps of 
Electra, invoked into being from the 
dust-covered tomes of the ancients. 
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The writer arose at the approach of 
his visitors. He makes a strong athletic 
figure in the bright sunlight as he 
draws off his gray sweater-vest and dis- 
plays his sunburned neck and fore- 
arms. His bushy hair is turning gray, 
you observe, but otherwise he does not 
appear to be in his forties. 

“Fine morning for work, eh, Dicky?” 
observes Fournier, when the introduc- 
tions are over. 

“Perfectly delightful,” replies the fa- 
mous Englishman, and leads the way to 
the hut. 

If you had never met Mr. Le Gal- 
lienne before, you have forgotten it in 
a second, for Mr. Fournier has told him 
about you and the poet makes you for- 
get that you’ve just been introduced. 
You enter the cabin with him. It is ut- 
terly unlike the other cabins you have 
seen. It is so pretty, so neat, so orderly, 
that you wonder that every writer under 
the sun doesn’t move out of his flat into 
the woods when summer comes up out 
of the south. 

The interior decoration of the hut is 
in a pretty tint of blue, a brown burlap 
couch-cover is on the bunk, and cur- 
tains of similar material are on the 
windows. There is a table, a little alco- 
hol stove, several oil lamps, a few 
home-made chairs, and a little shelf of 
books. There is no typewriter about; 
all of Le Gallienne’s writing is done 
with the pen. There are a few tin to- 
bacco boxes about, and a curtained cup- 
board in one corner contains dishes. 

On the stove a kettle of water is al- 
ready singing and you are invited to 
find a seat somewhere and to sip tea 
with him. And when you sit down you 
find that a tin cocoa-box does service as 
a sugar-bowl, and when the time comes, 
if you are a woman, and you naturally 
volunteer to wash the dishes, Mr. Le 
Gallienne insists on wielding the dish- 
wiper’s cloth himself. 

You gaze at the books on the shelf. 
A simple library this, for as omniverous 
a reader as Richard Le Gallienne. There 
is a volume of Tennyson, a few vol- 
umes of Walter Pater, the latest biog- 
raphy of Meredith, a copy of the Bi- 
ble, a book of verse by Yone Noguchi, 
igh ge poet, sent across the ocean 
to Le Gallienne, and a number of Le 


Gallienne’s own works. Among these 
are “Painted Shadows,” “The Quest of 
the Golden Girl,’ “Dinners with the 
Sphinx,” and a book of Hafiz odes, 
rendered freely from the Persian. 

You observe a volume of “Omar Re- 
pentant,” Le Gallienne’s famous “wa- 
ter-wagon” epic. 

“This thing is becoming quite a 
tract,” declares its author with a smile. 
“T had a letter recently from a lady in 
India proposing that it be printed in 
pamphlet form and circulated there for 
the regeneration of the English sol- 
diers.” 

Then the poet reads you a passage 
from his new-found Japanese brother- 
dreamer. 

“Charming, isn’t it?” he murmurs, as 
he lays the book down. 


Books That Are Stored Away 


ON THE day I visited Le Gallienne, 
Jack Meador, a Chicago newspaper- 
man, was in the party. By some chance 
he happened to drop a remark that he 
had once been obliged to dispose of a 
large library, including many books by 
Le Gallienne, to satisfy the demands of 
certain creditors. 

“That is very similar to an experi- 
ence of my own,” rejoined Mr. Le Gal- 
lienne. “It was in London. I had been 
trying desperately to retain possession 
of a collection of books I had in stor- 
age, but finally decided to turn them 
over to the auctioneer. Among them 
was an original manuscript of Oscar 
Wilde’s, which I had picked up cheaply 
in a little book-shop and which brought 
a large sum at auction. I was keenly 
disappointed to have to part with the 
books, and put something of my feel- 
ings into a little poem.” 

Mr. Le Gallienne then produced one 
of his book-plates and read the follow- 
ing poem printed upon it: 
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“Having no home, what should I do 
with these, 

Tossed as I am about the sounding seas, 

Sport of exiling winds of change and 
chance— 

Feet in America and heart in France. 


“Homeless, ’tis meet I find my books a 
home ; 
Coffined in crates and cases long they 


ay, 
Distant from me three thousand miles 
of foam, 
Dungeoned in cellars cold and nailed 


away, 
As in a sepulcher, till Judgment Day. 
Lost to their gentle uses in the tomb, 
Cobwebbed companions of the spodered 
gloom, 
At last they rise again to live once 
more— 
Dread resurrection of the auction room. 


“Books I have loved so well, my love so 
true 
Tells me ’tis time that I should part from 


you: 
No longer, selfish, hoard and use you not, 
Nor leave you in the unlettered dark to 


rot; 
But into alien keeping you resign— 
Hands that love books, fear not, no less 
than mine, 


“Thus shall you live upon warm shelves 
again, 
And ’neath an evening lamp your pages 


glow; 
Others shall press ’twixt leaf and leaf 
soft flowers, 
As I was wont to press them long ago; 
And blessings be upon the eyes that rain 
A tear upon my flowers—I mean on 
rs”— 


If haply here and there kind eyes shall 
find 


Some sad old flower that I have left 
behind.” 


Reading From His Works 


WE REPAIRED to the little veran- 
da and lighted pipes. It was very quiet 
in that little clearing in the woods, with 
clear blue skies flecked with luminous 
clouds, birds singing, chipmunks run- 


ning about, and towering, lance-like 
trees rising straight into the heavens. 

“Would you mind reading us some of 
your play?’ someone asks “Dicky.” 

He answers that he’d be glad to, pro- — 
duces a pile of finely written manu- 
script, takes his place on his rustic 
bench, while the listeners take their 
places on the grass about him. Mr. Le 
Gallienne prefaces his reading with a 
brief outline of the situation and ac- 
tion of “Orestes.” The father of Ores- 
tes, it will be remembered, is A gamem- 
non, as well as the father of Electra. 
Agamemnon has been slain by Agis- 
thus, who then marries C/ytemnestra, 
wife of the slain king. Orestes resolves 
to slay both his mother and Zgisthus, 
which he does during the course of the 
play. The drama ends with a wonder- 
ful scene in the descent of the furies. 

William Faversham will head the 
cast as Orestes, while Julia Opp, his 
wife, will probably play Electra. The 
writing of the play has been made more 
difficult by the necessity of a close fol- 
lowing of Massenet’s music, which will 
lend color to the play throughout. Wal- 
ter Damrosch will direct. 

What Mr. Le Gallienne has done— 
you observe quickly after he has begun 
to read—has been to vitalize and mod- 
ernize the theme of the old tragedy. He 
has retained all the passion and splen- 
dor of the theme, all of its epic and 
classic majesty, and yet he has recreat- 
ed all of its characters and has given 
them the finer and keener analysis of 
the modern thinker while sacrificing in 
no wise the gripping strength and rug- 
ged lines with which the Greek poet 
painted his characters. 

The reading over, you rise to go, tim- 
id about taking up any more of the dra- 
matist’s time—for he is not the fero- 
cious lion you had pictured him to be. 
He is rather the sort of chap who would 
sit and chat with you all day. 

“Please don’t go,” begs the hermit. 

So you remain half an hour longer 
in the pretty woodland bower, chatting 
of this and of that, and lighting pipe 
after pipe of tobacco. Perhaps the writ- 
er will tell you some story of his. you 
haven’t read, published several years 
ago in some magazine, or recite a bit of 
verse apropos of some remark. 
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Le Gallienne and Stevenson 


AT THE end of the visit he escorts 
you back to where your canoe lies wait- 
ing, moored near the Pearl, his row- 
boat. On the way he tells you, per- 
chance, in answer to a question, of his 
earlier life in England. How he spent 
some seven years in a public account- 
ant’s office in Liverpool, the city of his 
birth; how he brought out his first vol- 
ume of poetry during the years of his 
clerkship ; how he was taken to London 
as private secretary to a certain actor; 
how, after the publication of his first 
book, he was commissioned to write a 
critical book on the work of George 
Meredith ; how he wrote and published 
it; how he did free lance work on the 
London Star; how he was made liter- 
ary critic of that paper at the time when 
George Bernard Shaw was dramatic 
critic of the same paper; how he mar- 
ried on a salary of two pounds a week ; 
how he came afterwards to America to 
live. 

Perhaps you mention Robert Louis 
Stevenson. 

“T would rather have known Steven- 
son than any other writer of whom I 
know,” responds Le Gallienne quickly, 
pausing at the landing-place. “I remem- 
ber one morning, when I happened to 
be considerably disgusted with things, 
while I was picking up my morning’s 
budget of mail, I was attracted by a 
peculiar handwriting on one of the en- 
velopes. I opened it, and was aston- 
ished to see that it was from Stevenson. 
I never suspected that he had the least 
idea that I was on the earth, and was 
overjoyed to learn that he had read 


some ot my things and had liked them,” 
And as Le Gallienne gazes off into 

the distance, you know that the receipt 

of this letter from Stevenson has al- 

— been a treasured memory for 
im. 


Lion Hunting Parties 


THEN you clamber down into your 
canoe—perhaps the “Winona,” perhaps 
of some other soft name—and as you 
paddle away the poet waves a farewell 
and saunters back through the forest, 
back to his pleasant summer’s task. 

Sometimes bigger parties, fifteen or 
twenty persons, would be invited out to 
the shack for an afternoon or an even- 
ing. At such times there would be a 
huge fire, over which steaks would be 
broiled, and in whose embers potatoes 
would be roasted. Then there would be 
the pipes again, perhaps songs, and 
later, when it had grown darker, Le 
Gallienne would take his seat on a, 
home-made chair, beside an oil lamp 
resting on a huge tree-stump, and read 
“Dream Documents,” or “The Shadow 
of a Rose.” 

Then, perhaps, the famous Tommy 
Rot Club, which held its sessions for a 
month last summer in the tea-house ad- 
joining the Roycroft Inn, would go in- 
to session for the delectation of Mr. Le 
Gallienne, and stunts of novel character 
would be put on. 

Not until the middle of October did 
Le Gallienne lock the door of his little 
hut and leave his great backyard, tinted 
by the touch of autumn, for the million 
scintillating electrical bulbs and globes 
of New York City. 





OT Bian Vlas 
IS month it has been the drama of ‘ 

da. 
a the play with a mission is nu- Wis e and 


merically important just now, but that, after e 

four weeks of theatregoing, the dominant Oth 

idea in my mind is that I have been rea- CTWISE 
soned with. Perhaps the impression comes . 
of having spent two evenings at The New by Channing Pollock 


Theatre, an institution which I shall but 

briefly mention because it is being “cov- 

ered” for you in a separate article. Perhaps it results from 
having heard Augustus Thomas lecture on the influence of | 
thought in “The Harvest Moon,” and having been present #) 
when Henri Bernstein solved the “Jewish problem”— | 
whatever that may be—by showing in “Israel” that a gen- 
tleman’s mother had once been painfully indiscreet. The 
precise reason is not easily given. My brain seems to have 
come home from an orgy of pseudo-intellectuality, and to 
have hung its garments on the chandelier. 

I speak of pseudo-intellectuality because, after all, none 
of the preachments of the month has taught us anything 
new. The keynote of our eleven productions has been medi- 
ocrity, a dead level of commonplaceness and dramatic neu- 
trality. The one really unusual performance offered is a 
farce by Mary Roberts Rinehart and Avery Hopwood, en- 
titled “Seven Days.” There is more to challenge attention, 
to make one sit up and take notice, in this concoction of 
froth and foolishness than in the most ponderous and pre- 
tentious of the other presentments. I’d rather have seen 
“Seven Days” one night than to have gone seven times to 
see E. H. Sothern’s unimpressive Antony and Julia Mar- 
lowe’s unalluring Cleopatra. If this be low-browism make 
the most of it! 


“SEVEN DAYS” 


TO DESCRIBE “Seven Days,” which is the current attraction at 
the Astor, is as difficult as to describe the sensation of being tickled 
in the ribs. The piece is broad farce, with an occasional bit of bur- 
lesque; an ingenious combination of what is oldest and newest in this 
type of work. Nothing could be more honorably ancient than the 
proposition that a wifeless man, visited by the rich relative who al- 
lows him an income conditional upon his being married, is com- 
pelled to introduce a mere acquaintance as the partner of his joys 
and sorrows. This idea 
was used in “The 
Snowball,” and in fifty 
other comedies-of its 





period. The last time I 

encountered the com- 

plication it served as gx 

plot of a particularly ~ 

vulgar burlesque at Sam T. Jack’s Theatre. 

Miss Rinehart and Mr. Hopwood, however, play the theme with 
variations so elaborate that one soon loses the central story, as one 
used to lose the tune of “The Mocking Bird” when it was whistled 
by Alice Shaw. James Wilson really had a wife, but he was cured of 
her by absent treatment. Aunt Selina doesn’t believe in divorce, so, 
when he is apprised of her coming, James prevails upon Kit McNair, 
who is dining with other friends at his house, to pose as lady of the 
manor. Aunt Selina arrives, the real wife “drops in to see the cook,” 
a burglar hides himself behind a screen, a policeman calls on one of 
the maids, and, when all these elements of discord are beneath the 

, same roof, a Japanese valet is seized with scarlet fever and 
the house is quarantined. 

Now, gentle reader, if you will sit down and think hard 
for a week you may be able to conjure up one-fiftieth of the 
things that happen as a result of this enforced segregation. 

Miss Rinehart and Mr. Hopwood haven’t missed a trick. 
They have milked the situation dryer than a pint of pumice 
stone, utilizing every obvious consequence of the imprison- 
ment, and inventing characters and characteristics without 
number to add to the sum total of incident. You might ex- 
pect, for example, that a gentleman who used to be engaged 
to Kit would be caught hugging the supposed wife of Aunt 
Selina’s nephew, and that the nephew himself would be 
found embracing his own wife, who isn’t supposed to be 
related to him, at all—certainly not by marriage. But the 
greatest believer in your inventive genius couldn’t ask you 
to guess that Anne Brown, recently convinced that she is a 
medium, would take the burglar to be her “spirit control,” 
and his clumsy fallings about his hiding-place to be “rap- 
pings.” You would never have conceived the incident of 
Mrs. Brown’s intoxication, after drinking a cocktail brewed 
by her husband, or the episode of Miss McNair’s making 
her first omelet, nor the constant disappearance of Aunt 
Selina’s patent medicine, which the burglar has discovered 
to be spirituous, nor any other of the two score tempestuously comic 
scenes of the play. 

I’ve done my humble part when I assure you that, if it is possi- 
ble to grow fat by laughing, you'll be a heavyweight when you've 
witnessed “Seven Days.” Miss Rinehart and Mr. Hopwood have 
built the most consistently amusing farce that has ever been pro- 
duced in America. It is funnier than “The Magistrate,” funnier than 
“Charley’s Aunt,” funnier than “What Happened to Jones.” Be- 
tween its succession of surprising situations, its crisp and witty dia- 
logue, and its unusually excellent interpretation, the piece is simply 

irresistible. A hard- 
shelled first night audi- 
ence shook and roared 
and wept with met- 





riment, and audiences 

to come will do the 

same thing throughout 

a long season at the 
Astor. As an antidote for an unabridged “Antony and Cleopatra,” 
grand opera, and a political campaign, its service is so great that an 
appreciative public should erect a statue to the authors and put it 
outside the theatre in the space now devoted to Tammany’s figure 
of Purity. 

There is hardly a “Broadway name” in the presenting company, 
yet no play of the year is better acted than “Seven Days.” Herbert 
Corthell, as James Wilson, seems a trifle too conscious of his comi- 
cality, but he is unctuous and amusing, while Allan Pollock is an 
extra dry comedian who upset everybody when he assured his wife 
that her mediumism was the result of a “hang-over.” Florence Reed, 
daughter of the late Roland Reed, and best known to us , 
for her Ophelia in Mr. Sothern’s presentment of “Hamlet,” 
made a great hit in a five minute drunken scene, and { 
Georgia O’Ramey’s Kit is as droll and agreeable as pos- 
sible. Hope Latham as the real wife, Lucille LaVerne as 
the aunt, and Jay Wilson as the policeman are good 
enough, without being so good as the quartet first men- 
tioned. The piece is beautifully staged and stage managed. 

“Seven Days” make one week. It will also make one 
Mary Rinehart and one Avery Hopwood. 


“ISRAEL” 


TWENTY years ago we should have hailed “Israel,” 

Henri Bernstein’s latest effort, now on view at the Cri- 

terion, as a great play. Then we had just been converted to 

Sardoodlism, and we sincerely believed that the uttermost 

achievement in drama was the scene between two people in 

which a “big” climax was approached by easy stages; in 

which, step by step, a man and a woman climbed nearer 

and nearer to an apex of emotionalism, casual conversation 

being succeeded by doubt, by questioning, by cross-ex- 

amination, and, finally, in a burst of hysteria, by discovery. 

The building of such scenes was an unfailing test of skill, 

and the most admired author was he who could string out situations, 

In those days it was not for audiences “to reason why.” Theirs 

but to see and applaud. We still applaud, through force of habit, just 

as we invariably encore the singer of a tiresome musical comedy 

solo who leaves the stage after reaching a high note, and the player 

whose exit is made subsequent to a spasm of laughter or tears. 

Nevertheless, we are wiser now. We wonder that the lady didn’t lie 

more cleverly, or that the gentleman didn’t guess the truth more 

quickly, and, unless the human nature of the situation is obvious and 

its logic invincible, we are quick to realize that we are being treated 

to the spectacle of an author exercising himself at our expense. We 
lie back in our seats to 
wait for a conclusion 
we, have already fore-. 
seen, and the questions 





od 


and answers, the 
thrusting and parrying, 
the fury and tearful re- | 
morse before our eyes, 
leave us cold and impassive. 
One swallow may make a spring, but one formula does not make 
a playwright, and when, in the second act of “Israel,” the Prince of 
Clar began catechising his mother, the Duchess of Croucy, as to why 
she didn’t want him to fight Justin Gutlieb, we were “dead on” to 
Mr. Bernstein. We had witnessed the same cross-fire when Richard 
Voysin begged Marie Louise to account for the pocketbook in “The 
Thief.” We knew that in the end the Prince would discover himself 
to be the illegitimate son of Gutlieb, and we wished from the bottom 
of our hearts that he would.hurry up about it. We ran where Mr. 
Bernstein crawled, and, reaching his destination while he was still 
» approaching it, we waited quietly and more or less patiently 
for him to arrive. Technically well built and put together, 
the “big scene” of “Israel” is conventional, a theatrical tour 
de force without sincerity and utterly without conviction. 
The long-drawn-outness of this situation is characteristic 
of the whole play. Its verbosity is amazing. It is a fine 
theme mired in an ooze of words. If I may be permitted a 
mixed metaphor, one needs a mental flail to separate the 
wheat from the chaff. The very beginning of the perform- 
ance comes near being the end of it. Unidentified gentlemen, 
whom we never meet again, hold a joint debate on a subject 
that is forgotten five minutes after the beginning of the 
second act. Trite truths about Judaism are discussed inter- 
minably, and we suffer a dualogue in which two human 
phonographs say for and against the Hebrew all the things 
that can be said with equal truth for and against every race 
in the universe. Ultimately, we learn that the much adver- 
tised “Jewish problem” is solved by the fact that a Gentile 
happens to be illegitimate, and the son of a Jew. We haven’t 
even the solace of reflecting that the long discussed “prob- 
lem” precipitates the issue. The only thing Gutlieb really 
resents is, not that his son has raged at him and his fellows, 
but that his son’s mother turned virtuous and terminated 
their marriage a la main gauche. Throughout, what Mr. 
Bernstein principally puts into the play is not psychology, nor 
drama, but vocabulary. When, in the third act, the Prince asks his 
friend to “Leave me without a word,” and the friend actually did it, 
we breathed a sigh of relief. “I feared,” quoted The Lady Who Goes 
to the Theatre with Me, “that it was too good to be true.” 
The story of the piece, though quite obvious, is an exceedingly 
good story. Thibault, Prince of Clar, has made himself popular in 
Paris by expressing, in no uncertain way, his hatred of the Jews. To 
drive Justin Gutlieb from his club, he publicly insults the old man, 
who is compelled to challenge him to more or less mortal combat. 
Thibault’s mother, Agnes, hearing of the impending duel, sends for 
Gutlieb, but fails to ex-. 
= tract from him a prom- 
ise not to meet the 
Prince. Thibault finds 





Gutlieb visiting the 

Duchess, and, in the 

scene of which I have 

already written, forces 
from her the fact that the victim of his insolence is his own father. 
Thus made aware that his veins are filled with the blood of a despised 
race, the Prince is saved from suicide by the professed love of a girl 
named Henriette de Jouvins. The suicide, undeniably the more logical 
ending, was the conclusion of the drama as it was played in Paris. 

A deal of confusion in the performance results from the fact that 

Jews have been selected to impersonate Gentiles, and vice versa. The 
acting is none too fine, Graham Browne’s work in the “big scene” 
being its high water mark. Constance Collier doesn’t look her réle, 
that of the mother, and doesn’t ring true in it. Edwin Arden is quiet 
and impressive as Gutlieb. Most of the other characters cannot be 
identified, and have nothing important to do. “Israel” has 
moments, but it lasts hours. 


“THE HARVEST MOON” 


WHEREVER Augustus Thomas sits among our dram- 
atists is the head of the table, and entertainment-lovers have 
learned to expect more from him than from any other author 
in America. This being true, it may be understood that I 
am not unkind in coniessing to having been much disap- 
pointed in “The Harvest Moon,” now current at the Garrick. 

Mr. Thomas’ latest work, like “The Witching Hour,” is 


built upon what the learned call mental phenomena and the 
unlearned are likely to describe as “a bug.” “The Witching 
Hour” dealt with telepathic communication, “The Harvest 
Moon” deals with the power of suggestion, and it may shock 
Mr. Thomas to hear me say that about neither of these 
things does the average theatregoer care a whoop. The first 
of the two plays was tremendous because, whatever the 
means employed, the end was the big, human note of a 
mother’s effort to save her boy. The end in “The Harvest 
Moon” is an effort to keep a silly girl from going on the 
stage, and there isn’t a minute in the piece when anyone 
south of the footlights is the least interested where she 
goes. Mrs. Whipple, grieving at her son’s danger of being hanged, 
was heart-harrowing, irrespective of the manner of the lad’s rescue, 
but, no matter how erudite the talk about the influences brought to 
bear upon her, one cannot be too much wrought up over the ques- 
tion whether Dora Fullerton has “inherited a proper sense of refine- 
ment.” That question seems to belong not so much to a dramatist as 
to a governess! 

Mr. Thomas had a narrow escape from writing another great 
play. Had his theme been demonstrated by a vital story there would 
have been no stopping “The Harvest Moon.” One of his characters 
speaks, in the second act, of a boy whose father was a drunkard and 
whose relatives gave 
way so wholly to the 
fear that ‘he would be a 
drunkard, too, that the 





suggestion, the con- 

stant warning, drove 

him to the gutter. This & 

natrative would have 

made a much bigger and better example of the thesis than that chosen 
by Mr, Thomas. Dora Fullerton’s mother had run away from home 
to become a singer, and Professor Fullerton, whom Dora believed to 
be her father, guarded the secret that she had been born out of wed- 
lock. The dread lest she inherit her mother’s irresponsibility and 
moral laxness causes her father to watch her so carefully that she 
breaks through the restraint and adopts the profession of acting. 
And, just when it has been decided that this move is a first step 
toward duplicating the dishonorable career of her mother, it is dis- 
covered that there was nothing dishonorable in that career. Mamma, 
being divorced, had been properly married to Dora’s real father, her 

, counselor and friend, the dramatist, Vavin. 

All this, after all, is purely incidental to that part of the 
piece which was presented originally as a one-act play at 
the Lambs’ Club. Here is a scene in which, to illustrate to 
the young dramatist who loves Dora the reason for the fail- 
ure of his maiden effort, the master, Vavin, has the two 
young people rehearse the same situation against back- 
grounds of different colors. Thus, Mr. Thomas demonstrates 
to laymen what most of his profession already know—the 
effect of light and hue upon stage pictures. In the end, the 
harvest moon shines through the window, and, just as the 
red hangings of the room have given the suggestion of 
warmth to one of the previous rehearsals, so this soft light 
gives the suggestion of tenderness to the lovers, and they 
fall into each other’s arms. It is an interesting bit, though 
no one can say how far it convinces the audience, or how 
much that audience knows or cares about the possibilities of 
theatrical devices. Certainly, its independence of the rest of 
the play is quite obvious. Even so skillful an architect as 
Mr. Thomas must have found it difficult to build his founda- 
tion after finishing his house. 

The cast at the Garrick is not superlatively excellent, 
though it is set a sharp pace by the Vavin of George Nash. 
This well schooled actor, who will be remembered for his 
work as Frank Hardmuth in “The Witching Hour,” gives an espe- 
cially fine performance of the French playwright who guides the 
destinies of Dora. 


“HEROD” 


THE need of an endowed theatre will never be apparent while we 
have in this country actors willing to embark upon so plain an art- 
for-art’s-sake. proposition as the production of “Herod” undertaken 
by William Faversham at the Lyric. No man in his right senses can 
have expected to make money by presenting Stephen Phillips’ poetic 

tragedy, and yet Mr. 
~ Faversham not only 
presents it, but pre 
sents it with the prod 





igality usually con- 

nected with drunken 

sailors. “Herod” was 

sure to be caviare to 
the general, and, of course, no “commercial” producer is bound to 
supply the general with any such luxury. The greatest enthusiasm 
of the first night was inspired by a minor performer who rolled down 
a flight of stairs. One couldn’t help feeing that, to achieve success, 
Stephen Phillips should have had somebody slip up behind Herod 
and swat him with a slap-stick. 

It is quite useless for me to go into details about the play, which 

may be purchased for a few cents at the nearest bookshop. It is a 
noble and impressive poem, full of dramatic action and giving bound- 
less opportunities for picturesque setting. To the infinite disappoint- 
ment of Broadway, “Herod” has nothing to do with Salome’s effort 
to get ahead by performing the Dance of the Seven Veils. 
Mr. Phillips treats of Herod’s overwhelming passion for his 
wife, Mariamne, and of the fashion in which suspicion that 
the boy may snatch his throne leads him to order the mur- 
der of Mariamne’s brother, Aristobulus. Mariamne’s bitter 
resentment, and Herod’s fury, fear, remorse, and anguish as 
he dashes himself against the stone wall of her unforgive- 
ness, culminating in his command that she kill herself, and 
his utter collapse when she obeys, are almost Shakespearian 
studies of great souls in torment. “Herod” is as grim and 
unflinching as a Greek tragedy, but there is no gainsaying 
its beauty, its power, and its majesty. 

Mr. Faversham’s Herod and Julie Opp’s Mariamne are, 
beyond comparison, their biggest accomplishments up to 
date. Miss Opp makes a wonderful picture as the inconsol- 
able sister, who, like Electra, “lifts her sepulchral urn” 
throughout the play. The performance, in short, has every- 
thing it requires except popular response. The Lady Who 
Goes to the Theatre with Me is trying to interest some 
philanthropist in a Correspondence School for the Educa- 
tion of Audiences. 


“SPRINGTIME” 


IT DOES not follow that, because a subject is poetic, every pos- 
sible treatment of that subject must be poetry. Roses are insep- 
arably linked with rhyme, but a seed catalog is not a volume of son- 
nets. Youth is a pretty topic, but a pretty topic, handled without 
tenderness or imagination, is simply a sort of seed catalog, and good 
intention is the most with which Booth Tarkinton and Harry Leon 
Wilson may be credited in the accomplishment of Mabel Taliaferro’s 
latest vehicle, “Springtime,” current at the Liberty. 

“Springtime” deals with Louisiana in the Yankee-hating period, 
utilized last season by Edward Childs Carpenter in “The Barber of 
New Orleans.” A poor but proud planter, N. de Valette, has engaged 
his daughter, Made- 
leine, a. girl of seven- 
teen, to his cousin, 

Raoul. Madeleine 





promptly falls in love, 

or the juvenile equiva- 

lent of love, with an . 

equally adolescent 

American, named Gilbert Steele. What happens then was borrowed 

from a story called “Seventeen Candles,” written by George Bronson 

Howard. Madeleine disappears from home, and her father, whose 

family has always burned candles for its dead, one for every year of 

life, lights seventeen candles on the altar of the chapel. The girl re- 

turns to find this flaming notice of unforgiveness, is driven out of 

her wits, but recovers and marries Gilbert. This simple tale gains 

nothing in the manner of the telling, its authors having shown rather 

amazing dearth of fancy and paucity of invention. The spirit of 

spring so wonderfully imparted in Joseph Conrad’s work called 

“Youth,” is quite lacking, and the substitute is a cloying sweetness 
, that resembles poetry as chocolate creams resemble the 

breath of apple blossoms. 

Miss Taliaferro’s performance has much of the charm 
that the authors have missed, and Frederic Thompson has 
given the play a production of exquisite beauty. Howard 
Pyle designed the costumes and accessories, of which nd 
more need be said, and the incidental music by Harry Rowe 
Shelley is very lovely. Miss Taliaferro’s supporting com- 
pany is adequate, though I wish the supposed Frenchmen 
in it wouldn’t say “Mooseer.” 


“THE BUILDER OF BRIDGES” 


HERE we are again at the end of our space, and with 
half a dozen plays tempting me to further expatiation. Of 
these, the most interesting by far is “The Builder of 
Bridges,” in which Kyrle Bellow is appearing at the Hud- 
son. This comedy, which is by Alfred Sutro, is not a great 
success, and yet it almost deserves to be. Mr. Sutro’s work, 
since he wrote “The Walls of Jericho,” has been curiously 
uneven. He has done nothing without merit, and nothing 
with sufficient merit to establish it as one of the six best 
stayers. “The Builder of Bridges” has wit, plausibility, ex- 
cellent character drawing, and at least one scene of gripping 
power, yet the end of its run is already in sight. 

Dorothy Faringay’s brother, Arnold, has robbed the firm of en- 
gineers by which he is employed. Dorothy tries to get funds to pre- 
vent his detection, and, unable to borrow the amount from her 
betrothed, Walter Gresham, she deliberately leads on Edward Thurs- 
field so that she may obtain the money from him. Thursfield behaves 
so handsomely that Dorothy falls in love with him,.and dismisses 
Gresham. This young man, however, returns to plead with her, and 
thus apprizes his successor of the fact that the girl has been engaged 
to two men at one and the same time. The reason is soon made clear, 
and Thursfield, after stating plainly what he thinks of the transac- 

tion, leaves “forever.” 
~~ The benign influence of 
eleven o’clock, which, 
in the theatre, at least, 








has brought about more 

happiness than any oth- 

>» er one influence, unites 

the pair and secures a 

“pleasant ending.” The acting is like the behavior of the little lady 

with the curl, in that when it is good it is very good indeed and when 

it is bad it is horrid, Mr. Bellew’s Thursfield is dignified and suave; 

Eugene O’Brien, who was a chorus man five years ago, does a notably 

fine piece of work as the cub, Arnold, and DeWitt C, Jennings por- 

trays a crustry engineer to the life. Mrs. Thomas Whiffen’s ripe ex- 

perience lends charm to the performance, which is better worth see- 
ing than are nine out of ten of the big successes. 


“LOTS OF THINGS” 


ROY HORNIMANN’S adaptation of W. J. Locke’s }j 
“Idols” has shown feet of clay at the Bijou, being the fourth 44 
failure that cosy little theatre has suffered within a few { 
weeks, The play illustrates perfectly what I said a few para- 
graphs ago about the valuelessness of an effective situation 
that doesn’t ring true. There could be no more dramatic 
incident than that in which Irene Merriam, to save the life 
of her husband’s friend, who is on trial for murder and faces 
conviction rather than implicate a woman by establishing 
an alibi, swears falsely that the prisoner was with her at 
the incriminatingly “wee, sma’” hour of the crime. The 
audience realizes, however, that Irene would have done 
nothing of the kind, and the piece has been withdrawn. 
“The Silver Star,” at the New Amsterdam, is a gor- 
geous production of a lively hodge-podge by Harry B. 
Smith. It is worth seeing because of the beauty of its in- 
vestiture, and because it presents as a star Mile, Adeline 
Genée, the most wonderful dancer in al! the world, No 
other woman on the stage has a tithe of her grace and fairy- 
like lightness. Indeed, it is difficult to believe that Mile. 
Genée is a woman, a creature of “too solid flesh.” She 
seems rather to be a butterfly poised above a flower, a bit 
’ of thistle-down floating over a meadow, a bubble drifting 
in a fountain, a rose petal, a zephyr, a moonbeam, an idle thought 
flitting across the mind on a summer’s afternoon. Not to have seen 
Genée dance is not to understand why dancing has been called the 
poetry of motion. 

Frank Daniels is at Daly’s in an English musical comedy, yclept 
“The Belle of Brittany.” Its success is due to the drollery of Mr. 
Daniels, and to the charm and daintiness of Elsa Ryan, 

Earlier in this article I observed that I am. not supposed 
to write of the innovation in Central Park West, but after 
witnessing “Antony and Cleopatra” and “The Castle in the 
Air”. I can’t lay down my quill without confessing that, 
if The New Theatre 
is Art, I am_ irre- 
mediably wedded to 
Commercialism. 








To Seed 
SLy OLMIS 


T IS all well enough to have a mem- 
ory that runs back to the year of the 
big wind and the acting of Edmund 

Kean, but perhaps one may be forgiven 
a preference for living in youthful en- 
joyment of this year of our Lord 1910, 
and for the acting of Robert B. Mantell 
and Joseph Weber. Long memories give 
fame to as many dead actors who do 
not deserve it as bad criticism does to 
the quick who can not live up to it. 
There were of old players, no doubt, 
whose reputations, long preserved, 
might shrivel and fade should they 
come back to face us now; certain it is 
that many of the fine flower of our 
stage of 1910 will be as far forgotten 
‘not many years hence as Thomas Ab- 
thorpe Cooper and George Frederick 
Cooke are to-day. Yet for twenty-five 
years Cooper was the leader of the 
American stage, and Cooke played to 
the largest audiences that ever assem- 
bled in the theatre in his time. Their 
names are in the chronicles, but their 
reputations cannot be said to survive. 

The reputations of most actors are 

safest while they live, and even if they 
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leave fame behind them when they es- 
cape this world, in nine cases out of ten 
it is shaky fame. What’s in a post 
mortem compliment on a tombstone? 
Even if fame attaches to the name, 
it hardly pays one for being a corpse. 
A live super beats-a dead Roscius. 

But how we do sing of the old play- 
ers who had their fling and made their 
exit before our parents’ time. There is 
in this country a kind of Salem venera- 
tion for antiques, and it runs quite as 
much to old actors as to colonial furni- 
ture and Revolutionary fowling pieces. 
There is a pretty well established belief 
that all the best actors, like all the good 
Indiaris, are the dead ones. “Never shall 
we see his like again.” Distance lends 
more than enchantment to the view. A 
few generations ago your seeming pious 
ancestor could burn a witch and never 
turn a hair—of his own peruke, of 
coursé—but now he is the great and 
Christian man from whom your tribe 
sprang. We make Abou Ben Adhems of 
many a Captain Kidd. The bad minstrel 
with a good biographer has fared better 
than the good actor without any. 
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A Resumé of the Past 


TO THE past, our deep reverence 
and many thanks. We are grateful for 
its example and are glad we are not 
with it. Edward H. Sothern surely 
would not exchange places with Edwin 
Booth. Your actor of the “palmy days” 
is now only a chapter in the chronicles 
of the stage. Why mourn him any more 
than envy him? Our thought is only of 
those bad actors who died with the 
good, and who live unmaligned and un- 
sung. They deserved a worse fate. If 
the majority of the old actors were as 
well remembered for their bad acting as 
others are for good acting, there would 
be less bad acting now. Like cures like. 
But because one side of the memory of 
our theatre-chasing grandparents was 
faulty, we now sit at the play with the 
heart in us as heavy as its neighboring 
dinner. There are so many bad actors 
that one wonders where they all come 
from, and how, and Gawd ’elp us, sir, 
if we ever are to be rid of ’em. But not 
all the acting is bad nor all the actors 
bores. And the gone-but-not-forgotten 
thing hasn’t a universal application. 
There are still enough players of fine 
talent to keep the stage from going to 
seed. “Bless you for those kind words.” 

The proportion of bad actors is no 
greater to-day than it ever was, prob- 
ably it is less. We never hear of the 
“kikes” that were, but only of those 
that are. The number of joy-killers has 
increased, but so has the number of ac- 
tors who are perfectly welcome to our 
time and the price of a pair of the best 
seats—paid cheerfully by all except 
critics and the city hall gang. If there 
are more bad actors now than thirty 
years ago, it is because more of them 
are needed to show off the good actors. 
To be sure, there is some truth in the 
oft-repeated statement that the things 
that contribute to the making of bad ac- 
tors have multiplied, Musical hurly- 
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burly, the two-a-day grind of the va- 
rieties, the exploitation of managers’ 
pets, and the invasion of the theatre by 
the speculator and producer gambler, 
have not helped acting. With the thea- 
tre a shop and the stage a counter for 
the exhibition of gewgaws, we find 
more shines starring than we do stars 
shining. 

The free exchange of players between 
the vulgarized musical comedy stage 
and the dramatic stage naturally has its 
evil effects. The demand for silly and 
vulgar exhibitions in the theatre has 
grown so great and the decline in inter- 
est in the classics has been so general 
that many peevish persons pretend to 
scent the utter ruination of our stage. 
All this makes for bad acting, for you 
can’t keep musical comedy performers 
in musical comedy any more than you 
can keep a gang of bankers in jail. 
They find a way out, and getting out, 
get into the dramatic companies. It is 
particularly so of the young women. If 
you don’t believe it look about and 
count their noses—once it could have 
been their legs. 


Did Greater Actors Exist? 


IN ALL probability there was great- 
er acting in this country fifty years ago 
than there is to-day because there was 
a more nearly universal demand for it. 
Then America was more nearly a coun- 
try for Americans. Even then the na- 
tion regarded itself as an asylum for 
European refugees, but it had not quite 
adopted the advanced idea that it was a 
“melting pot,” and that until the Yan- 
kee had the blood of every tribe mixed 
with his he would not be able to work 
out his destiny. The foreign strain is 
now abundantly in evidence, particular- 
ly so in our cities and in the immediate 
vicinity of the theatre. To the fact that 
our greater cities are largely foreign in 
the complexion may be attributed the 
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decline in interest in the English stage 
classics. The public interest in musical 
comedy, in vaudeville, and in vulgar 
farce, and the preference for these 
things over noble and worthy drama 
can be understood when you examine 
the audience. There is no riddle in the 
prosperity of the musical comedy clown 
and in the disheartening struggle of the 
player of Shakespeare. Our audiences 
welcome the most arrant nonsense when 
accompanied by a song and a display of 
hosiery, but they turn a deaf ear to the 
plays of Goldsmith or Sheridan. The 
public will get what it is willing to pay 
for, ergo, it will get the classics rarely. 
No one race is responsible for this state 
of affairs—all contribute their influ- 
ence. 

Having no acting to do, the players 
in what the managers choose to call 
“light entertainment” convert them- 
selves into buffoons, often more fit to 
inspire murder than to provoke laugh- 
ter and create honest amusement. And 
when the demand is greater for that 
sort of thing than it is for fine acting, 
we shall get that sort of thing. Pity ’tis, 
*tis true, but ’tis. 

Of that we make the best we may. 
Let us not lacerate our souls. There’s a 
brighter side, and, if the villain unhands 
us, we will prove it with the papers. 


To-day’s Good Actors 


THERE are in this country to-day a 
greater number of efficient players than 
ever before in its history. The theatre 
has grown, in wealth and numbers, out 
of all proportion to the population, if 
we figure from the ratio of a genera- 
tion ago. Every small town has its “opry 
house,” every choice city block has its 
theatre. To keep these filled the services 
of an army of players is required. The 
stage is kind to the successful player. 
It exacts something, but it pays much. 
The example of the popular player 
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lures thousands to the footlights every 
year, and among those thousands will 
always be some who will make their 
mark. Every community in this country 
has given a child to art—we prefer to 
put it that way. Some will hie them 
back to the farm and the counter when 
they are sufficiently disappointed and 
awakened ; some of them will remain to 
bore us. But many thanks, et cetera, for 
those who will prove earnest and able, 
and who will make us forget those we 
prefer to forget. 

In these paragraphs we consider only 
the male player. Among the lesser lights 
of the theatre the women usually are 
much more efficient than the men; but 
he who reads at the tip of this pencil 
must find his own say for the young 
actresses. We desire to say, not as an 
apology for what has been said before, 
but in the interest of truth, our mistress 
and our guide, that we do not believe 
the art of acting is a perishing art, or 
that the drama, when it comes com- 
pletely into its own, if ever it does, will 
fail to find men who will act it brilliant- 
ly. 
There isn’t the slightest reason for 
believing there will not be good actors 
for all the good plays that will be writ- 
ten to-morrow or the next day. The 
names of the young men who have been 
acting with fine understanding and rich 
results would make a list as long as the 
tariff bill and twice as interesting. You 
would find in that list, and near the top, 
the names of Richard Bennett, Walker 
Whiteside, William Courtenay, Dustin 
Farnum, Earle Browne, Will T. Hodge, 
William B. Mack, Thomas Findlay, and 
Frederick Lewis. And written there, 
too, would be the names of Grant 
Mitchell, Guy Bates Post, Francis Mc- 
Ginn, Russ Whytal, George Probert, 
William Elliott, Wallace Eddinger, Al- 
fred Howson, Thurlow Bergen, Grant 
Stewart, H. B. Warner, Tully Mar- 
shall, Charles Cherry, Claude Gilling- 





water, and as many dozen more as you 
care to ask for, up to, say twelve for 
each of the players already named. And 
which of these will lead all the rest? 
We do not know, but any of them prob- 
ably can tell you and at the same time 
sit for the future leader’s picture. Oh 
these actors! 

With the long established stars of the 
stage enjoying a measure of fame and 
prosperity in our more important cities 
we are not concerned. Most of them are 
good actors, or they wouldn’t stay long. 
But it is in those players who appear 
to be just coming into their own, and 
who seem to have many long years of 
good service before them, that we are 
interested. It is they who must nurse 
the public’s interest in the theatre. It is 
they who must keep the stage from go- 
ing to seed. 


Some of the Promising Ones 


IN THE opinion of many who know 
what acting is, there has been rich 
promise in the more recent perform- 
ances of Richard Bennett. His natural 
endowment is ample, and he has had, 
and still is receiving, valuable training. 
He had his stage beginning in the san- 
guinary scenes of the thrillers, but on 
his way up he has touched and done 
credit to a variety of parts. He is adapt- 
able, studious, and ambitious. He is 
gaining an insight into character and 
proficiency in counterfeiting it. His act- 
ing is not all in one key; he can be fleet 
and light or slow and heavy, as the part 
demands. His sense of character leads 
him to see, what many of our estab- 
lished leaders often fail to see, that 
every human being, in a play and out of 
it, is many sided, and that complete im- 
personation means the seizure and pro- 
jection of all the traits of a character. 
Impersonation of this kind is true im- 
personation, and is vastly more difficult, 
as it is vastly more effective, than the 
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reflection of a single striking trait, 
which, at best, presents but a flat sketch. 
Because it is easily seen and quickly un- 
derstood, sketching is sometimes more 
highly regarded by the uncritical than 
genuine impersonation. But the imper- 
sonator acts; the other performs. It is 
the impersonator who is constantly ris- 
ing and adding to his reputation. That 
is what Richard Bennett has been doing 
of late seasons. His progress has been 
rather steady, but he has come upon a 
failure now and then. Within the easy 
remembrance of present day playgoers 
—who run so much to the theatre that 
it is difficult for them to remember any- 
thing well—may be cited Bennett’s im- 
personation of the Curate in “The Hyp- 
ocrites.” He played that part exceed- 
ingly well and won much praise. Then 
he came forth in a French farce. 
“Twenty Days in the Shade,” and while 
in that unimportant fabric of nonsense 
he displayed an abundance of spirit and 
the agility of youth, he placed so much 
reliance upon timeworn bids for laugh- 
ter and upon rude acrobatics that he 
made his hopeful friends weep a bit. 
But Bennett redeemed himself when he 
came to play John Shand in Barrie’s 
“What Every Woman Knows.” His 
acting was the best seen in that play, 
because, in impersonating a monument- 
al ass who was yet nobody’s fool, he 
gave to the character a delightful blend 
of comedy and seriousness. He endowed 
the part with a correctly adjusted per- 
sonality. He put himself in a mood. He 
fathomed and felt the part and sub- 
merged himself in it. An actor who can 
do that can go a long way. 


Walker Whiteside’s Art. 


THERE is extraordinary promise in 
Walker Whiteside’s acting. He is a 
young actor in the sense that he prob- 
ably has a long career of usefulness be- 
fore him. He is no longer a boy. He can 
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sight forty. He has been acting many 
years, but only of late has he come into 
the theatres of the great cities, and com- 
ing, he has won one of the big and dis- 
tinctive successes of the season. White- 
side already has played with distinction 
in the smaller cities a wide range of 
great parts, and he is well schooled. He 
possesses, in a remarkable degree, the 
ability to simulate deep feeling, his 
reading is musical, pointed, and force- 
ful, and he has a faithful sense of char- 
acter. “The Melting Pot,” in which he 
is playing, may have done wonders for 
this actor in giving him entrance into 
the leading theatres, but, on the other 
hand, he has done wonders for “The 
Melting Pot.” He has given it life and 
strength, and set it aquiver with feeling. 
One could not quickly name another ac- 
tor who could havé made a big success 
in it. 

Whiteside should be able to serve the 
drama honorably for many years. He 
should be able to bring to the stage a 
gallery of characters of whom his 
warmest admirers would be very proud. 
Whether he has the faculty for imper- 
sonating the close-to-earth and un- 
adorned characters that frequently pop- 
ulate our new American drama is some- 
thing he has still to prove. David Quix- 
ano of “The Melting Pot” is a charac- 
ter of the heroic type, a classic figure 
in modern garb, and the impersonation 
is given a poetic touch that lifts it above 
the common characters of our new 
drama. But playing this part, Whiteside 
has proved himself a genuine actor, 
when measured by traditional standards 
or compared with the best of his young 
contemporaries. 


William Courtenay’s Plunge 


WILLIAM COURTENAY proved 
his mettle at a single stroke. Playing as 
a French-Canadian in the melodrama, 
“The Wolf,” he furnished a striking 


picture of an unfettered spirit, a cool 
and courageous being who felt a kind 
of rapture in his free life, and who 
could face any trial with a resolute 
heart. He created and sustained com- 
plete illusion of character. The part was 
difficult of complete revelation because 
it was one of striking contrasts, requir- 
ing the fine demeanor of manliness 
cloaking a spirit of dare deviltry and 
the semblance of physical strength re- 
fined by a poetic temperament. In this 
play Courtenay divorced himself from 
the walking parts that fall to most lead- 
ing men, keeping them in view but giv- 
ing them little to do. In other words, 
he became an actor, and one in whom 
the hopeful put some trust.. 

How justified that trust was is evi- 
denced by his success in “Arséne 
Lupin.” 

No part, however bad, seems to dull 
the edge of William B. Mack’s acting. 
There is character in all that he does. 
The most conspicuous quality of his 
acting is feeling, but the temperament 
that gives his acting this quality is rein- 
forced by a fine mind. There always is 
a glow to the character a man of this 
kind visualizes, and no matter with 
whom the player is associated his pres- 
ence always is felt. Mack seems to be 
rather unfortunate in not finding an op- 
portunity. He could play much better 
parts than fall into his hands, and when 
his opportunity does come he will al- 
most certainly do something very much 
worth while. 

One hardly cares to call Wallace Ed- 
dinger a coming acto-, now that his per- 
formance in “The Third Degree” has 
been so highly praised by all who have 
seen it. He seems to have arrived. He is 
quite young, but he has long held out 
the promise that he would get on when 
the time came. In “Classmates,” a bad 
play, and in “Cousin Kate,” an old and 
quiet comedy, he acted as only a young 
man of positive talent could have acted. 
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Some players have the misfortune to 
be chained for a long time to a certain 
line of parts. This prevents them from 
showing what is in them, and if you ask 
for an example you will hear Dustin 
Farnum named. Farnum has pleased the 
public and has prospered in the alkali 
and cactus drama, but it was not until 
he changed his cowboy garb for that of 
a Southern cavalier that he fully con- 
vinced the playgoing world that he is a 
mighty good actor. The farther he gets 
from “The Virginian” and “The 
Squawman” the better he will be. 
“Cameo Kirby” only gave him a start. 


A Few of the Comers 


MANY of the young men who have 
given the public reason for believing 
they will give a good account of them- 
selves have not yet been put to a hard 
test. Some of them, in doing things 
well, have indicated their particular fit- 
ness for one line of parts, and others, 
in showing the rare and prized ability 
to command any scene in which they 
have appeared have promised to be use- 
ful in various ways. An actor like Will 
T. Hodge, with a reputation made, al- 
most can see his career laid out before 
him. Another of his type, and who 
should be able, after a littte more ex- 
perience away from musical comedy, 
to be a match for Hodge, is Claude Gil- 
lingwater. Both of these players have 
the sort of personality suited to parts 
of the kind Sol Smith Russell played. 
There is something of raw Americanism 
in them. Both have an irrepressible 
sense of humor, and both are sane. 
Comedy is naturally their field. It is the 
field, too, of players like Grant Mitchell, 
whose innocent greenhorn in “Myself- 
Bettina” and his modest but irritated 
clerk in “Girls,” were as good as any- 
thing of the kind the stage has seen of 
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late. It is in comedy, too, that one ex- 
pects to see the best of Edward Abeles, 
of Douglas Fairbanks, and of Frank 
McIntyre. We expect to see John West- 
ley, a young player of fine but as yet 
somewhat uncontrolled feeling, in the 
serious drama, and there, too, will be 
found William Elliott, Thomas Findlay, 
Grant Stewart, Guy Bates Post, Tully 
Marshall, Henry Kolker, Earle Browne, 
and Frederick Lewis. There is fine 
quality in Elliott’s acting in “Madame 
X.” Full understanding of character 
end rugged strength were the marks on 
Findlay’s old Scotchman in “The 
Wolf.” Stewart’s acting in “Irene 
Wycherly,” Post’s in “The Bridge,” 
“The Heir to the Hoorah,” and “Paid 
in Full,’ and Marshall’s in “Paid in 
Full” did much to fix their reputations. 
Henry Kolker has played many parts so 
well that he is on the edge of stardom. 
Earle Browne’s acting in “Polly of the 
Circus” has made him known as one of 
the best leading men in this country, 
and Frederick Lewis already has 
proved himself the best of our Hora- 
tios and an extremely able young player 
in a wide range of modern parts. 

It is not expected that all, or even 
the majority, of these actors will be the 
stars of to-morrow. But they are good 
actors and they are a credit to the stage. 
There are many others equally able. 
They insure us respectable and even 
brilliant performances of plays next 
year and the next. From them will come 
those who will challenge the leadership 
of Mantell, Sothern, Warfield, Miller, 
Faversham, and our other stars. Others 
will move forward to stand beside Ty- 
rone Power, Frank Worthing, Theo- 
dore Roberts, Maclyn Arbuckle, John 
Mason, John Drew, William Gillette, 
and all their peers. 

Why, the land is full of good actors! 
The stage can not go to seed. 
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OR years the dramatists have been 
endeavoring to pluck the heart out 
of the mighty institution of The 

Press, and set it, with all its theatric 
possibilities, upon the stage. Newspa- 
pers and newspaper-making have a fas- 
cination for the layman, who finds them 
surrounded by a romantic atmosphere, 
and it takes but little philosophy to un- 
derstand the greatness of the power 
they wield. To the newspaper office, 
therefore, the playwrights have come 
in search of local color and a theme, 
but until the present season they have 
retreated like Napoleon from Moscow, 
with the press itself turning their de- 
feat into a rout by its Cossacks, the 
dramatic critics. 

After numerous failures, so com- 
plete that most of their titles are for- 
gotten, the theatrical managers have 
come to the conclusion that newspaper 
plays, like Shakespeare, spell “Ruin.” 
Hopefully, however, the authors have 

nially returned to the attack, and 
the fall of 1909 brought out two dramas 
of journalism of unusual interest, while 
a third is on the horizon, awaiting im- 
portation from London. 

They are: 


“THE FOURTH ESTATE,” by Jo- 
sepH Mepitt Patrerson and Harriet 


ORD. 

“THE EARTH,” by James Bernarp 
Facan, 

“WHAT THE PUBLIC WANTS,” by 
Agnotp BENNETT. 


The latter two are of English origin, 
and have attracted much attention there 
because of their frank handling of the 
type of publicist who owns newspapers 
in “strings,” which is represented in 
England by Lord Northcliffe, and in 
this country by Mr. William R. Hearst. 
“The Fourth Estate,” had its premiére 
at Wallack’s Theatre, New York, the 
first week in October, 1909, and “The 
Earth” was produced at the Olympic 
Theatre, Chicago, early in November. 

This phrase, “Fourth Estate,” as al- 
most everybody knows, is the fancy ti- 
tle for the power of the press. Back in 
1789, when the assembling of the 
States-General started the French Rev- 
olution, some wise man gazed upon the 
body of nobles, ecclesiastics, and civic 
officials, neatly divided into their three 
“estates,” and remarked: 

“But we are reckoning without the 
Fourth Estate—the journalists.” 

Young Mr. Patterson, however, as- 
sisted in dramatic technique by Miss 
Ford, does not go in for generalizations 
in his play of “The Fourth Estate.” He 
undertakes to put an entire newspaper 
plant upon the stage, and to show how 
it is operated, with editors, reporters, 
printers, linotype machines, and all the 
rest of it. He presents it in full blast, 
and thanks to careful staging, the pic 
ture is convincing in its illusion. Carp- 
ing newspapermen find no false notes 
in its local color, as they did in “The 
Stolen Story,” for example. 
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“The Fourth Estate” 


THE first act is more instructive 
than a school of journalism, so far as 
the minutiz of news-getting and edit- 
ing are concerned. The office of a man- 
aging-editor on a morning paper—one 
of the kind that preach the law and the 
prophets to you over the breakfast-ta- 
ble—is shown. By precept and exam- 
ple, Mr. Patterson teaches why some 
“stories” get on the first-page and oth- 
ers are condensed into the “city-item” 
column, Being mnewspaper-born and 
newspapet-trained, for he is of the fam- 
ily that owns the Chicago Tribune and 
worked on its staff for several years, 
Mr. Patterson is well equipped for this 
object lesson in journalism. His affilia- 
tions with the socialistic movement 
which became more or less notorious 
wei he transferred his pen from the 
Tribune to the Daily Socialist, and be- 
gan to castigate the “idle rich” class of 
which he was a member, cause him to 
depict the newspaper owner as a man 
who will readily lend himself to the 
base uses of “capital;’ and though 
there are doubtless many of the craft 
who will beg to differ from him in re- 
gard to the corruption of the “Fourth 
Estate,” that is a matter which need 
not be debated here. 

His hero is a managing-editor who is 
a very Roland of the press. This man, 
Wheeler Brand, rose to his proud emi- 
nence from mnewspaper-vending, or 
some such lowly career, until he be- 
came the genius of “muck-raking,” 
thereby earning much money for the 
hag of the newspaper, Michael No- 
an. 

Among the preliminaries is the en- 
,trance into Brand’s sanctum—littered 
with “galley proofs” and “copy’”—of 
the owner’s son, who wants to get a 
picture of his most obliging chorus- 
girl friend into the paper. His efforts 
as an amateur press-agent meet with a 
discouraging reception, and he departs, 
threatening to “tell papa,” which, of 
course, he doesn’t dare to do. With him 
is his college chum, a budding poet who 
had written some verses to the cory- 
phee’s eye-brow or ankle, which were 
to go with the picture. The managing 
editor offers him a position, in order to 


encourage his literary talent, and tells 
him to go to the city-editor for an “as- 


signment.” 


Tux Porr—“Where is he?” 
Branp—“You're a reporter now; see 
if you can find him.” 


The poet is detailed on the police 
stations, and he returns in excitement, 
bearing a bale of paper on which he 
had transcribed his poetic thoughts con- 
cerning a woman who had killed her- 
self in an evil resort. The managing 
editor pitches the effusion into the 
waste-basket, and gives him his first 
lesson in the diction of the “fourth es- 
tate” by writing a paragraph to this ef- 
fect: 


Mary Brown, an inmate of a resort on 
Cherry street, killed herself last night. 
She was weary of a life of prostitution. 


This newspaper, which is called The 
Advance, has been carrying on a cam- 
paign against subsidized judges, and 
Mr. Brand is eager to print certain 
unpleasant things about Judge Donald 
Bartelmy, who is on the pay-roll of a 
corporation. But the owner, Mr, Nolan, 
calls him off, because Mrs. and Miss 
Bartelmy have been very nice to his 
wife, and have aided her in a desperate 
clamber up the social ladder. Brand. de- 
clares that he will prove Bartelmy a 
villain, for the disillusionment of his 
proprietor, and sets an elaborate trap. 

artelmy is to come to the office and 
give Brand $10,000 in greenbacks for 
suppressing the story. By inserting a 
chip of wood into the telephone, Brand 
contrives, without arousing Bartelmy’s 
suspicions, that the circuit shall be 
open, and puts two stenographers on 
connecting instruments in the next 
room to take down the conversation. 
The judge comes in, looks behind all 
of the doors to make sure that the coast 
is clear, and then hands over the mon- 
ey. As he does so, there is a gleam of 
light and an explosion—a concealed 
chester has touched off his pow- 
der—and His Honor is snapped ‘in the 
very act of bribery. Curtain, amid ex- 
citement. 

The next act reveals part of the com- 
posing-room, with the night-editor’s 
desk at hand, and six real linotype 
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operators, with cards from the Typo- 
graphical Union, clattering at their ma- 
chines. The front page of The Advance 
—containing the story of the attempted 
bribery, the reports of the stenograph- 
ers, and the tell-tale picture—is on the 
“stone,” made up, and is ready to be 
hauled out to the stereotypers. 

Enter the owner, who says to Brand: 


I’m sorry for you, my boy, but this 
will not do. It means a lot to my wife 
and daughter. Don’t run this page. “Kill” 
it! That’s a positive order. Come and 
talk with me to-morrow. Your salary 
shall be doubled. 


But in exchange for his great 
“scoop” what does twice his salary 
mean to Brand? 

He slumps down into a chair, broken- 
hearted. Then he has an idea. He 
writes a brief direction for a “correc- 
tion” in the paper, and then gives the 
order to run off the edition, with the 
first page intact, in spite of the owner. 
The lights go down and a shot is heard. 
Then, upon a screen, is thrown by 
stereopticon the “correction” that Brand 
had made. It was for that paragraph 
regarding the death of the degraded 
woman, and it read: 


Wheeler Brand, an inmate of The Ad- 
vance office, killed himself last night. 
He was weary of a life of prostitution. 


That was the end of the play as first 
written and produced, but it was later 
changed, as a concession to the popu- 
lar weakness for happy dénotiments. 
Brand is persuaded to stop the edition 
on the judge’s promise to resign at 
once, and is rewarded by the love of 
the judge’s daughter, whom he had 
been prepared to renounce in the inter- 
ests of his “scoop.” 


“The Earth” 


MR. FAGAN’S “The Earth” takes 
a broader view of the “fourth estate,” 
but is not so keen upon showing how it 
does its work. It was produced in Lon- 
don last spring at the Kingsway Thea- 
tre, with Miss Lena Ashwell as the 
star, and with Norman McKinnel play- 
ing the réle of a newspaper baron. In 
this country it is the vehicle for the 
stellar débit of Edmund Breese, who 


has become identified with the charac- 

terization of overbearing plutocrats, 
whether of high finance or journalism, 
through his creation of John Burket 
Ryder in “The Lion and the Mouse,” 

“The Earth” gets its title from a 
newspaper of the same name, which, 
according to Mr. Fagan, has a circula- 
tion of one million copies a day, and 
which sways the political destinies of 
British cabinets. Sir Felix Janion, who 
owns “The Earth,” has several other 
organs as well, and is also a friend of 
the Right Honorable Denzil Trevena, 
cabinet minister and man of destiny. 
The latter is bent upon securing the 
passage of a social reform bill, which 
will have a direct effect upon the wages 
of the honest workingman, and this 
bili Sir Felix determines tg crush and 
destroy. Trevena is an idealist; Janion 
is a prophet of expediency. The former 
thinks that the bill will uplift the pro- 
letariat; the latter that it will ruin 
trade. And in their conflict is the play 
—with the inevitable woman between. 

The lady in the case is the Countess 
of Killone, who for several years has 
been living in secret relations with Tre- 
vena. Sir Felix discovers this intrigue, 
and uses it as a club over the head of 
the politician. He threatens, unless the 
bill is withdrawn, to tell Lord Killone 
of his wife’s infidelity. Scandal and di- 
vorce would result, naturally, and Tre- 
vena would be a ruined man. 

After a strong scene between the 
two, Trevena consents to withdraw his 
bill, out of chivalrous regard for the 
reputation of his mistress. Then “The 
Earth” appears with the first news of 
this important fact—a great “scoop”— 
and Sir Felix is puffed up with the 
power of the press. 

Still, he had counted without the 
woman. Enter, into Sir Felix’s private 
room, Lady Killone. She pleads, ex- 
postulates, entreats; but Sir Felix is in- 
exorable, besides being very busy and 
having no time for women during of- 
fice-hours. Then Trevena appears, and 
tells her that he will keep his word with 
Sir Felix, for her own good. 

But Lady Killone has only begun to 
fight. She argues with the newspaper 
owner that her lover belongs to the 
public; that his bill must go through; 
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and that she cares little about scandal 
in comparison with his work and politi- 
cal career. She declares that the social 
reform bill must go through, and that 
if Sir Felix takes the story to her hus- 
band, she will report his blackguardism 
to the Press Association. Altogether, 
she makes it very clear that if the jug- 
gernaut of “The Earth” crushes them, 
she will crush him, by showing the pub- 
lic how unscrupulous is the hand that 
forms its opinions. 

When Trevena hears all this, and ap- 
preciates Lady Killone’s great love for 
him, he, too, takes a firm stand. He 
will deny “The Earth’s” announce- 
ment; push the bill through; and fight 
Sir Felix to the death. Then the news- 
paperman relents and says that he will 
deny his “scoop”—the supreme sacri- 
fice of an editor. He will continue to 
oppose the bill, but only by legitimate 
methods, and Trevena and Lady Kil- 
lone cun go on with their liaison, reck- 
oning only with their consciences, for 
all he cares. There the play ends. 

Mr. Fagan, who came to this country 
to be present at the rehearsals of “The 
Earth,” denies that he had any particu- 
lar moral to preach in regard to the 
“fourth estate.” 

He says: 

“Some people have chosen to regard 
‘The Earth’ as an exposure of the ills 
resulting from the concentration of 
many newspapers under one man’s 
power, and the consequent danger of 
his using that power for illicit pur- 
poses. I cid not seek to expose, how- 
ever, or even to warn. I have merely 
written a play for the stage, the story 
of which rises out of journalistic con- 
ditions now existing in England. My 
aims were neither ethical nor political ; 
they were purely dramatic and artistic. 
Nor is my central character a disguised 
portrait of either Lord Northcliffe or 
Pearson.” 

Mr. Fagan is a young Irishman, 
thirty-four years of age, who within 
the last few years has risen to some 
distinction in the theatrical circles of 
London. After completing his studies 
at Oxford University he became an ac- 
tor, playing with F. R. Benson, the 
Shakespearean prophet of the British 
“provinces,” and with Beerbohm Tree. 


Then he wrote a melodrama dealing 
with events in the Irish uprising of 
1798, called “The Rebels,” which An- 
drew Mack played in this country with 
considerable success. “The Earth” is 
the third of his dramas to be seen in 
America, Miss Julia Marlowe having 
produced his “Gloria,” which he de- 
fines as an “Elizabethan comedy.” 
Among his other works are “The 
Prayer of the Sword,” a poetic drama, 
which may be given on this side by 
Robert Mantell, and the adaptation of 
Brieux’s “La Foi,” called “False Gods,” 
which was Beerbohm Tree’s fall pro- 
duction in London, and which will be 
given at The New Theatre, with the 
elaborate stage-settings used by that ac- 
tor-manager. 


“What the Public Wants” 


THE second of the English newspa- 
per plays, “What the Public Wants,” 
is accorded higher value for serious 
workmanship and psychologic insight 
by the British critics, although lacking 
the brilliant interpretation of Lena 
Ashwell and Norman McKinnell, it did 
not attract so much attention among 
theatregoers. Nevertheless, it will 
doubtless be presented in this- country, 
following the vogue of mewspaper- 
dramas, just as “The Fourth Estate” 
will be taken over to London. This 
piece is by Arnold Bennett, a dramatic 
critic and man of letters of consider- 
able standing in England. His novel, 
“Old Wives’ Tales,” is now having a 
good sale in this country, and his con- 
tributions to the English reviews dis- 
cuss theatrical and literary matters in 
an authoritative manner. 

“What the Public Wants” also por- 
trays the millionaire newspaper pro- 
prietor, by name Sir Charles Morgan, 
and the title of the play is the journal- 
istic creed upon which he has built his 
success. Like American editors, he be- 
lieves in giving the public what it 
wants, not what may be good for it. 

But Sir Charles.is much worried and 
chagrined because he is not a social 
success. He exults in his creed and its 
achievements; says that his record is 
clean, and endows universities, but in 
intellectual circles, he is quietly ta- 
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booed. He has no standing among the 
aristocrats of art and thought, among 
whom he feels competent to shine. 

He complains: 

It’s like this. Suppose some people are 
talking about Swinburne, or theosophy, 
or social reform, or any of those things— 
and I come along. Well, they imme- 
diately change the conversation and be- 
gin to talk about motor-cars. 

In other words, Sir Charles is such 
an egotist that he is not content with 
being supreme in his own sphere. He 
wants to conquer other worlds. And as 
literature and the fine arts are. more 
often topics of social conversation in 
England than in America, this British 
giant of journalism feels distinctly out 
of it when he is not asked for his opin- 
ion on Swinburne. The implication, 
through this silence, that his opinion is 
not worth listening to, galls him. And 
he is all the more self-conscious be- 
cause one of these Olympians whom he 
envies is his own brother. 

Sir Charles is six times a millionaire 
and is running forty publications; his 
brother is merely Francis Morgan, “a 
traveler, a philosopher, and something 
of a dilettante.” Francis returns to 
England, after an absence of nineteen 
years, and is somewhat staggered by 
being the brother of the man who has 
“revolutionized journalism,’ with his 
papers described as: 

Scarcely a page of the wretched sheet 
without a portrait of a chorus-girl and 
a split infinitive. 

Sir Charles complains to Francis of 
his hard lot, and is advised that his 
only salvation lies in marrying 

— some nice, charming, intellectual 
woman. 

So Francis introduces the right girl 
to him, thus: 

She was on the stage; she can’t act 
for nuts. But she’s the very woman for 


you. Pretty and awfully decent. And she 
can talk. 


Through his acquaintance with this 
girl, Emily, Sir Charles becomes the 
“angel” of a theatre owned by Holt St. 
John, who is characterized as: 

A man of the finest artistic taste. 

Otherwise a brute, especially in manner. 


He cares for nothing and nobody when 
his artistic ideas are at stake. 


Sir Charles endows the theatre, and 
then quarrels with the actor-manager 
because he wants to put on a “morbid” 
play, the chief fault of which, in Siy 
Charles’ eyes, is that it will lose money, 
Whereupon St. John tells the editor 
what he thinks of him: 


I can explain your objections. You've 
got three objections. The first is that the 
play is true to life, the second is that it 
is original, and the third is that it’s beau- 
tiful. You’re a bold financier, but you're 
afraid of beauty and you detest origi- 
nality; as for truth, it makes you hold 
your nose, 

Do you think I don’t know all about 
your confounded objections? 

I’m turned fifty. i've spent a quarter 
of a century trying to make this damned 
town appreciate beauty, and though I’ve 
succeeded once or twice, the broad re- 
sult is that I can’t look my green-gro- 
cer in the face. But I wouldn’t swap 
places with you. It would be like being 
deaf and blind. 


Sir Charles has another brother, out- 
lined as: 
Successful doctor in an industrial 
town. Overworked. Nervous. Thin. 
Highly educated, with very artistic tastes. 


A great scorner of unintellectual peo- 
ple, and a great scorner of the public, 


Him and Francis together, Sir 
Charles disgusts thoroughly by includ- 
ing the tale of a local scandal in his 
very much exploited series: “Famous 
Crimes of Passion.” 

Sir Charles argues with them: 

I’m not a blooming reformer. I’m a 
merchant, 

Tue Docror—On Sundays you are a 
muck-merchant. But you’ve no right to 
‘be a public nuisance. 

Sm Cuartes.—All I do is to reflect 
public taste. That’s why the Mercury 
is the most powerful paper in England 
to-day. 

Tue Doctor.—Among errand boys, I 
believe. 

Emily is now engaged to Sir Charles, 
and she prevents him from exploiting 
the passionate scandal, But she does 
not gain her point by argument; Sir 
Charles is not open to argument. She 
“merely caresses him,” and he yields. 
But she decides that she does not want 
a man whom she can hold only by ca- 
resses, and gives him his congé. At 
which Sir Charles angrily abandons his 
efforts to lead the higher life, and de- 
votes himself, with increased energy, 
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to giving the public what it wants. He 
slams the door on art and intellect, and 
settles down to yellow journalism for- 
ever. 


“The Stolen Story” and Others 


A DISCUSSION of the newspaper 
play must inevitably include “The Sto- 
len Story,’ a production of two or 
three seasons ago which is still extant 
among the stock-companies. Its hero 
was a “star” reporter, who prevented a 
boodling conspiracy by discovering 
that a comma had been dropped from 
a franchise bill, which would give the 
conspirators a chance to loot to their 
hearts’ content. Then he absent-mind- 
edly returned to the newspaper from 
which he had been discharged, and 
wrote the story for it, thus baffling a 
rival yellow journal. It was dramatized 
from a short story by Jesse Lynch Wil- 
liams, but though its journalistic at- 
mosphere was very thick, it did not 
make much of an impression upon the 
public. The newspaper-office chosen as 


a setting for this play was that of the 
New York Sun, ten or fifteen years 
ago, when reporters were still writing 
with pencils, instead of the typewriting 


GSCI 


machines that now prevail. Jameson 
Lee Finney, as the hero-reporter, gave 
a performance that is still remembered. 

“Mary Jane’s Pa” may also be 
classed among newspaper plays, its lo- 
cale being the office of a small-town 
sheet, the atmosphere of which was 
faithfully conveyed. Many another suc- 
cessful piece has had more or less re- 
mote affiliations with the humorous 
country paper, including ‘‘Felix Meku- 
sick,” in which Sol Smith Russell once 
starred. The reporter, it may be added, 
has become almost a standard incident- 
al character; he is always cropping up 
to further the exposition or help the 
plot along. Good types of this courier 
of the press were found in “In The 
Bishop’s Carriage,” “The Other Girl,” 
“The Man of the Hour,” and “The 
Witching Hour.” 

One of the greatest of the dramas of 
journalism, however, is not known in 
this country, being written in Spanish 
and never translated. It is by José 
Echegaray, author of “The Great Gale- 
oto,” which William Faversham gives 
as “The World and His Wife;” and it 
is called “El Cuatro Poder” (The 
Fourth Estate), like Mr. Patterson’s 


play. 


SSCNEER MO 


THE PROFESSORIAL PLAYWRIGHT 


What we need is a scriptural play 

With a moral to point out the way: 
So the college professor 
Thought himself a good guesser, 

And wrote one the very next day. 


SO SOOy ACS? 


apy 





‘Che PLAYS 
AN ACTRESS 
NEVER PLAYS 


49° 


HENRIETTA CROSMAN 


HE plays an actress never plays may be divided into 
several classes: The plays she would like to play but 
cannot; the plays the manager and the public would 

like her to play, but she will not; and the plays she ought 
to play, but cannot find. : 

Nearly everyone who knows the least thing about the 
theatrical world is more or less familiar with these three 
classes of plays; many persons have written about them, 
more have spoken about them, and many more have 
thought about them. If I had anything new to add to what 
has been written, said, or thought, I might be tempted to 
write it. 

But I haven’t. 

The plays of which I was thinking when I wrote the 
title belong to a different class—if one may call them 
plays. They are the plays an actress is asked to read and 
produce, which she couldn’t do if she wanted to; if she 
were the greatest genius in the world, if the manager 
wanted her to, or if the public thought it wanted her to 


do so. 
+ bt t 


The glamour of the stage fascinates people in all walks 
of life. Practically everybody is interested in the stage and 
in the actors, and everyone who can purchase or beg a 
ticket—except the few who would like to go, but who are 
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restrained by the burdensome sense of their position in life 
—goes to the theatre. Even this latter class thinks about 
the theatre and believe they know something of the stage, 
of acting, and of actors. 

One would suppose that a subject of such universal in- 
terest would be generally understood and it therefore may 
surprise those who have not given the subject any consid- 
eration to see me write that I know of few things of gen- 
eral discussion and interest concerning which there is such 
dense ignorance. Persons who attend the theatre two or 
three times a week through the entire theatrical season, 
who know the names of all the principal players in this 
country and of many abroad, who are familiar with the 
classic drama and with the best and worst of modern 
plays, have so little conception of the inner workings of the 
theatre that their ignorance is amazing. 

This is not a defense of the theatre or of actors. I do 
not consider that they need any defending by me. They are 
able to stand upon their record of good, honest achieve- 
ment. Nor shall I try to defend the players from attacks 
upon their personal lives and characters. A life does not 
need some one else to defend it; it either is defensible or 
indefensible, and in either instance it is its own advocate 
and its own.proof. Nor shall I enter upon a discussion of 
the relative merits or demerits of various classes of dra- 


mas. When I get started, if I ever do, I shall say what I 
wanted to say when I chose the topic. 
Let’s try it now. 


+ + ¢ 


The general belief of persons who have been caught by 
the glamour of the stage is that they know how a play 
should be acted. The theatre managers, especially those 
who have charge of the stock-theatres, are continually re- 
ceiving letters from their patrons telling how such and 
Such a scene or act should be played, and suggesting 
changes in the words and sometimes in the story. Every 
one who reads this will recall times when he or she, sitting 
in front of the stage, has thought a certain scene might be 
improved. That is a perfectly natural thing to do. If they 
didn’t do that, it probably would mean that they were not 
especially interested in the play. 

The surprising thing, however, is the number of people 
who think they are familiar enough with the stage, with 
stage-craft, with dramatic possibilities and values, to write 
a play. Frequently they are well educated, bright, clever 
men and women; sometimes they do not even know how 
to spell. 

I have had some amusing experiences with this class of 
people, and some that were not amusing. As a general 
thing, when a person writes a play he or she thinks it is 
perfect. If he hadn’t thought it good, he would not have 
written it, and, vice versa, having written it, he thinks it 
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is good. Always they think their ideas are valuable—and 
occasionally they are; always they think their manuscript 
is precious—and it seldom is. 


* + *¢ 


There are exceptions that are like the glint of sunshine 
that comes into a dark room. Recently I had an experience _ 
that was highly enjoyable, although I haven’t yet decided 
just how to interpret the author’s reply to me. He had 
sent me a manuscript of a play, rolled and beribboned, and 
giving every evidence of a tender solicitude upon the part 
of the author. 

I have no system about such things. I was not born with 
any business instincts, and what business sense I have ac- 
quired has been knocked into me and the knocks have not 
always been gentle. I read plays only with the idea and 
hope of finding one that will be suitable for me, and as I 
do not—at least, I never want to—have more than one a 
season, my demand is quite limited. I presume this is one 
reason why I am not swamped with manuscripts. In any 
event, I never have been the recipient of so many that 
their numbers have forced me to adopt any system for 
reading, filing, and returning them. If I were of sufficient 
importance to possess that modern luxury, a private sec- 
retary, I expect I should soon have a manuscript-handling 
system. 

This is all parenthetical to explain why, when the author 
asked me to let him know what I thought of his manu- 
script, I was forced to reply, very apologetically, that I had 
misplaced it. I assured him that I was very unfortunate in 
not being enough of a modern business woman to have 
things systematized, and that I hoped my carelessness 
would not result in any loss to him; I wrote that if he had 
a copy of the manuscript and would trust it with me, I 
should try to take better care of it, and should read it at 
once. 

He replied quickly and graciously. In effect he wrote: 


Please do not worry about the loss of the manu- 
script. I can write the play over. Perhaps you lost 
it because it wasn’t the play that was intended for 
you. I shall write another and send it to you. I al- 
ways did believe in a natural school of acting. 


What do you suppose he meant by that last sentence? 
Was it a compliment or a slam at me? I haven’t received 
the second play from him. 


&t + 


I once received a play from a woman of some reputation 
as a writer, She had made her name known in the news- 
paper, magazine, and book world. The story of her play 
was good, the play itself was rather well constructed—it 
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was actable—but it was utterly impossible for me. The 
heroine was a princess who appeared in the first act as a 
baby in arms, in the second act as a child, and in the third 
act as a girl of sixteen; in the fourth act she was a woman. 
And the part of the princess was intended for me! 

In talking with the author, I told her that I liked the 
play, but that it would not do for me, adding: 

“You have written a play for a woman star, but you 
keep the star off the stage until the third act. The public 
would not permit it.” 

“Why,” she said quickly, “you are mistaken, Miss Cros- 
man. The star appears in the first part of the first act, and 
in all of the other acts.” 

“As the baby?” I said. 

“Of course. And the entire play revolves around her. 
She is the central figure at all times. She is the principal 
character in the play. She is always in evidence.” 

I wanted to smile, but repressed the inclination and kept 
my face straight when I answered, 

“T shouldn’t like to attempt it very often, and I might 
make myself pass for a girl of sixteen,” I replied, “but cer- 
tainly never could manage to be a child of ten or a baby in 
arms. Even the dramatic art is helpless in the face of such 
an undertaking. So, you see, the audience would be forced 
to wait through two acts and part of the third before my 
appearance.” 

“But you forget,” she was a little impatient with the 
same kind of impatience that one might exhibit toward a 
child that did not comprehend a simple statement, “that 
the character is in evidence practically all the time.” 

“And you think the audience comes to see the part a 
star appears in, and not the star in the part?” 

“Why, of course,” she answered, simply. 

“My dear friend,” I was quite patient and gentle then, 
“when the public makes a star out of a man or a woman, 
it wants to see that star just as much as possible—without 
spoiling the story—in every play in which he or she ap- 
pears. When people go to see a star they do not go to see 
the part, but to see how the star will play the part.” 

She wasn’t convinced. They seldom are. Yet it was per- 
fectly obvious to me. 


& + + 


Another woman, who had had considerable experience 
in writing, and who, one would suppose, had some knowl- 
edge of the inner working of a theatre, brought me a play 
to read. I liked the subject and liked the story. It was 
really a very beautiful thing, and if I had not kept a firm 
rein upon my enthusiasm I might have been tempted to 
accept and produce it. However, I permitted the business 
sense that has been pounded into me to prevail and re- 
turned’ the manuscript. I wrote the author that I appreci- 
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ated the play and could only find one fault with it; it would 
require too much money to produce it. It would have taken 
more thousands of dollars than I cared to think of putting 
into a production. sees 

She called upon me very shortly after that. She didn’t 
think I knew what I was talking about, and she told me 
so in polite language. 

“But,” I pointed out to her, “that mob scene is tremen- 
dous, and would require such a large number of persons 
that it alone would be expense enough to prevent the play 
from being a financial success.” 

“It shouldn’t be expensive,” she answered. “It could be 
composed of supernumeraries. They needn’t be actors; 
they do not need to be trained and rehearsed, just to get 
out on the stage and yell and shout.” 

Suppressing any visible manifestation of my increasing: 
wonder at the ignorance of one who, it seemed, should 
know better, I said to her, 

“Mobs, so stage-managers always have found, are rather 
difficult to handle, To get a good mob scene onto the stage 
requires more hard work and rehearsing and training than 
all the rest of the play. Mobs are not only expensive, but 
they are unreliable, on the stage as well as off.” 

“Why, I can’t see why you talk so,” she exclaimed. “It 
looks silly to me. You would not need to take any of the 
mob with you. Why, when I wrote that scene, I purposely 
planned it so that the stage-manager could get his mob 
from among the audience.” 

Then I decided it would be useless to say anything more. 
But: I thought a great deal. 


&£ tt 


One play came from a woman (women do not write all 
the plays that cannot be played) that gave me a good 
laugh at the naiveté of her ignorance of stage-craft and 
dramatic construction. It wasn’t a bad story; in fact, it 
was well planned in a general sort of way. But the dia- 
logue was—well, it was lame, as the following will show: 

There was a touching scene between the hero and he- 
roine. The author started off bravely, gave each of them 
several fervent lines, and then there was a dead stop. 
Whether she just happened at that time to think of a for- 
gotten luncheon engagement and was in a hurry to meet it, 
I am not ready to say. This is what appeared in the manu- . 
script: 


And they talked some more like that. } 


It may be that she decided the actor and actress would 
feel less embarrassed and limited if she permitted them to 
supply their own words. 

I recall one instance, however, where the author—a 
woman again—was thoughtful of details. The play was 
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some extravagantly romantic thing—of the romance that 
borders on the grotesque because of its simpering banality. 
I do not remember the story, nor many of the details, but 
there was one place where the hero—or the heroine— 
makes a request that when he dies or is killed, or some- 
thing like that happens, he wants his heart cut out and 
brought to the heroine, dripping with his blood. Rather a 
grewsome idea for a supposedly pleasing affair! 

Well, the hero went dead—if I may be permitted to use 
the expression—off the stage, and his heart was cut out— 
also off the stage, and was brought in with the blood drip- 
ping from it. In parenthesis the author remarks: “Colored 
water or red ink will do.” 

I thought it so thoughtful of her to let the stage man- 
ager know that it would not be necessary for him to kill 
‘ a human being at every performance in order to get a real 
heart dripping real blood. 


&£et et 


In the plays I have read—but never played in—the char- 
acter that has been intended for me has been called upon 
to do a great many strange things. It is quite flattering to 
my vanity to have authors think me capable of doing some 
of these things, but not quite flattering enough to cause me 
to attempt them. I have been asked, in these plays, to be 
a baby, a girl, a boy, a man, a fairy; to fly, to swim, to 
dance, to sing, to—oh, to do about everything a person can 
or cannot do. 

In the play, the author of which wanted to use the audi- 
ence as the mob, I was expected to make a balloon ascen- 
sion from the center of the stage. I may go up in the air at 
times, but I think I shall never go up in that manner—at 
least not until airships are more reliable than they are now. 

Every actor or actress who has achieved any degree of 
distinction, international, national or local, has been and is 
called upon to read plays by playwrights and by persons 
who would like to be playwrights. I have never made an 
estimate, but as a rough guess, I should say that about one 
out of every thousand plays is worth being tried. But, 
under the circumstances, you know, we cannot afford to 
run the chance of missing that good one, so we read them 
all—or at least examine all of them. After a little while we 
become so experienced that a reading of the first act 
usually indicates whether the rest is worth reading. 

But, like other mortals, actors and actresses make mis- 
takes and they do not always pick a winning play. 
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HE last film flickered itself out 
upon the white screen, giving 
place to the highly colored slide 

announcing a silent “Good-night.” At 
its appearance, Mickey, at the piano, 
began his exit march, choosing the 
quietest and least difficult in his reper- 
toire, for it was a hot July night, and 
not one to encourage unnecessary ef- 
fort. The show was over for the night, 
and before the stragglers in the audi- 
ence had left, he brought the march to 
an end with a bang, hands at extreme 
ends of the keyboard. 

“Gee, but it’s hot!” he muttered, wip- 
ing his perspiring face with his hand- 
kerchief. 

Then he gathered his music together, 
closed the piano, took his cap from the 
top and made his way to the front of 
the house, as the lights were being 
snapped off, a section at a time. With- 
out ceremony he entered a door marked 
“No Admittance,” and was in the pres- 
ence of the owner of the moving-pic- 
ture theatre, a thin, shrewd-looking 
man, with twinkling Irish eyes. 

He was seated at a desk fingering 
some bills. 

_ “What’s up, Mickey—want another 
advance?” he smiled. 

Mickey shook his head, serious. 

“Dalton, I want to tell you that I’m 
—I’m quittin’ to-night,” he stammered, 
shamefaced. 

“What?” exclaimed the other, frank- 
ly surprised. 

“On the level.” 

“What’s the trouble? Nobody been 
treating you wrong here, have they?” 

For reply, Mickey dived his hand in 
his coat-pocket and brought forth a 
much rumpled telegram. 
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“There's the answer. I got that to- 
day.’ 
Dalton smoothed the piece of paper 
and read: 
Hicxstown, N. J. 
Join show to-morrow—Tuesday. II :05 
train. Ten and cakes. 
WALLACE CoKE, 
Mgr. Coke Comedy Co. 


“Ten and cakes,” be it known, sig- 
nifies in show business parlance a week- 
ly honorarium of ten dollars, including 
board and transportation. 

Dalton looked at Mickey curiously as 
he handed back the telegram, and Mick- 
ey felt foolish as he met his eyes. For 
to go on the road when he could remain 
in New York would, he knew, be re- 
garded as a wholly insane act. 

“So you’re going on the. road,” 
Dalton. 

“Yep,” answered Mickey. 

It was something to wonder at that 
Mickey had never been dubbed “Red- 
dy.” His hair was stubborn and red. 
The freckles crowded over his face in 
wild disorder, his tilted nose serving 
as a resting-place for an astonishing 
number of them. Out of the freckles 
peered two round, light-blue eyes. 

“Sure there’s nothing wrong here?” 
insisted Dalton. 

“Sure. I’m jus’ sick o’ N’ York—it’s 
too—too darned hot.” 

“Well, that’s funny, you wanting to 
go on the road,” remarked Dalton, 
shaking his head, “Ever been on the 
road?” 

“Not guilty ; this is the first,” grinned 
Mickey. 

“Well, I’m sorry for you,” laughed 
Dalton. “You'll soon get sick of it. I 
know—I been there.” 
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“Maybe I will,” said Mickey, dubi- 
ously. “Say, Dalton, yuh wont be sore 
at me fer quittin’ yuh on such short 
notice, will yuh? Only made up my 
mind while I was playin’ the show to- 
night.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” Dalton waved 
a magnanimous hand. “I understand 
that. I’ll be sorry to lose you though, 
Mickey. Jack’ll have to play the night- 
show for a day or two till I get some- 
body.” 

Jack was the afternoon piano-player, 
who ordinarily went off duty at six 
o’clock. 

“That’s what I thought,” declared 
Mickey. 

Dalton selected a bill and some silver 
from his desk, and passed it to Mickey. 

“Here’s what’s coming to you. Well, 
I wish you luck.” 

He offered his hand, which Mickey 
gripped heartily. “So long, Mickey, and 
remember there’s always a job waiting 
for you here whenever you’re in New 
York.” 

“D’yuh mean it? Say, Dalton, yuh 
been more than square with me. I—I— 
well, so long,” 


In all his twenty-four years he had 
never been farther from New York 
than Newark. He had, in his rdle of 
piano-player, “beat the box” up and 
down the Bowery and Fourteenth 
Street, and at Coney Island and the 
beaches. Never before had the city 
grown stale for him; never before had 
he become sick of the “only, only 
place.” 

He had told Dalton only half the 
truth. He had failed to explain what 
had actually occasioned his sudden an- 
tipathy for New York, for Mickey was 
Sensitive where feminine interests were 
concerned. And one Nellie Regan was 
at the bottom of it. Mickey had lavished 
his affections and salary upon her so 
unselfishly, that the reaction had been 
all the more bitter when she “threw him 
down” for the dispenser of soda-water 
at the corner drug-store. But what 
Mickey thought was broken-heartedness 
over the loss of the girl was really only 
the wounding of his pride. He was 
sorely humiliated. 

He had brooded over it one day as he 
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sat in his sweltering furnished room, a 
copy of the Clipper in his hand. It was 
a summer issue, filled with the news 
and advertisements of “tent shows,” 
the perusal of which awoke a peculiar 
longing in Mickey. He had gazed out 
of the window, a far-away expression 
in his eyes, seeing expansive fields, 
shady trees, the cool green of the coun- 
try—seeing them as he thought they 
ought to be. As a result, he had in an 
impulsive moment answered an adver- 
tisement for a piano-player with a tent 
show, and the telegram was the an- 
swer. 

The next forenoon, Mickey threw his 
few belongings into a suitcase and de- 
parted for Jersey City without bidding 
his friends good-by. Hickstown was but 
a short distance out. All too soon—fo 
he liked the fleeting realization of his 
visions afforded by the car windows— 
the train halted at a small wooden 
structure. This was Hickstown. Mickey 
stepped down, with three passengers, 
and looked about him for the town. The 
only building in sight, outside of the 
station, was one inscribed “Travelers’ 
Hotel.” 

“Ts this Mr. McCarthy?” 

A tall, thin man, wearing a broad, 
black felt hat, had come up to him, 

“Sure, that’s me.” 

“My name’s Coke,” the man ex- 
plained, and they shook hands. 

“Say, where’s the town?” Mickey in- 
quired. 

“Oh, that’s half a mile away from the 
station. We take this stage to get 
there.” 

As he spoke, he pulled Mickey to- 
ward a ramshackle stage that was just 
pulling out. They climbed in and were 
tossed into a seat. 

“Pretty hot in New York, I guess,” 
said Coke. 

“Well, I guess.” 

“You'll find it cool out here nights.” 

Mickey regarded the fine white dust 
arising in the broiling sun, and accept- 
ed the statement doubtfully. 

“How long d’yuh stay in a town?” 
he asked by way of changing the con- 
versation to more informing channels— 
“three days?” 

“No, sir, we only play week stands— 
vaudeville. A week in a town “ith a 
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change of program every night. It 
makes the performers hustle, but,” he 
leaned toward Mickey confidentially, 
“let me tell you, I’ve got the finest show 
for its size in the country.” 

“How many people?” asked Mickey, 
unimpressed. 

“Ten, counting you.” 

A turn in the road brought them in 
view of the show grounds, and a few 
minutes later they left the stage. Mick- 
ey cast his eyes over the outfit with in- 
terest. The large tent—the “big top’— 
was ‘a thing of many shades and tints 
of canvas, where repeated patching had 
been necessary. It would have been dif- 
ficult to pick out a portion of the orig- 
inal canvas, Around the back of this, 
strung in a semi-circle, were five small- 
er tents. One of these, the flat-topped 
one, was the “cook-tent.” The other 
four were regulation A tents, and at 
sight of them Mickey turned suddenly 
to Coke. 

“Yuh don’t sleep under canvas, too, 
d’yuh ?” 

“Certainly. Never done it?” 

Mickey shook his head. 

“Well, when you once sleep that way, 
you never want to sleep in a room 
again. You’re just in time for grub. 
Come on over till I introduce you to the 
bunch.” 

Mickey followed him into the cook- 
tent. Seven people, eating, sat on board 
benches on both sides of a long table, 
also made of boards laid side by side. 
At the farther end of the tent, the cook, 
a man, was bustling about a gasoline 
stove. 

“Here’s the new Professor,” was the 
way Coke presented him to the table. 
“Sit down here, Professor.” 

Mickey nodded shortly at the eight 
faces turned to him. One of the men— 
the black-face comedian, as Mickey 
afterwards learned—evidently felt that 
the occasion demanded something from 
him to establish at once his right to the 
title “comedian.” 

“Welcome to our city,” he called. 

“Thanks,” returned Micky dryly, as 
the table snickered, and sat down. 

A tin plate, containing corn-beef and 
cabbage, was put in front of him. He 
was surprised to find himself attacking 
the food with relish. He was hungry. 
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He ate in silence, though he was curi- 
ous about these people. 

They interested him as a new species 
—one that seemed perfectly content in 
the wilderness, away from the haunts 
that until now had been the breath of 
his life. But he did not show his curi- 
osity. Not for the world would he have 
let them see that he deemed them 
wotthy of observation. The conversa- 
tion assumed a tone calculated to im- 
press him. Past hits and theatrical con- 
quests were raked over with little re- 
gard for modesty. Mickey took it all in, 
with no visible sign that he heard. 

At one stage of the meal he wanted 
bread. The bread-plate was diagonally 
across the table, out of his reach. He 
looked up at the person nearest to it, 
and found a pair of big, gray eyes 
watching him. They belonged to a girl 
about eighteen, with regular features, 
and a smooth, fresh skin. 

The girl smiled as their eyes met, and 
she indicated the bread-plate with a 
questioning raise of her eyebrows. 

Mickey nodded, and thanked her. 

She was still smiling pleasantly as he 
put the plate down. 

“Say, she’s all right,” he said to him- 
self. 

After dinner he strolled into the 
show tent to take a look at his new sur- 
roundings. Near the back of the tent 
was the stage, a portable affair, com- 
posed of boards slung across jacks. 
From the stage rose uprights for the 
support of the modest scenic furnish- 
ings. Curtains were stretched on ropes 
from either side of the stage opening to 
the tent,’shutting off from the audience 
this quarter of the tent for the use of 
the performers. Down the center of the 
tent were rows of folding chairs, and 
surrounding these, against the canvas 
walls, tiers of circus seats. 

The piano, which concerned Mickey 
most, stood to the left of the stage. It 
was a squat, German upright, with 
fancy candelabra at the sides of the mu- 
sic rack, and rested on two legs, to raise 
it above the dampness of the ground. 
Mickey had his misgivings when he 
looked at it. It spoke pathetically of 
better days. But when he ran his fingers 
over the keys quite a brilliant tone sut- 
prised him. 
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Coke, hearing the piano, came into 
the tent. 

“Say, Professor, while you’re there 
you might as well run over to-night’s 
stuff.” 

“All right; send ’em in.” 

They came in, all but the girl, and 
stood around the piano. This first re- 
hearsal was a test, as Mickey fully re- 
alized. They were taking his measure; 
they didn’t know what he could do; 
they didn’t know if he would “make 
good,” and they were ready to take 
every advantage of him they could. 

Mickey smiled to himself. This was 
an old story to him, and his wide ex- 
perience had taught him to gain the up- 
per hand in the beginning, which he 
was prepared to do. Barnston, the 
black-face, was first. He was a short, 
skinny looking man, stoop shouldered 
and long legged. His face was extreme- 
ly sallow, and traces of the “cork” he 
used to black up with were still in his 
ears. 

“I sing two songs with gags be- 
tween,” he said. “Here’s the first. Play 
it half a tone lower.” 

Mickey glanced at the music and 
shook his head. 

“Nix, my friend. That’s written in G 
and I never transposed to G flat for no- 
body, an’ I aint goin’ to begin now. T’il 
play it in F.” 

And he began the introduction. 

Barnston looked uncertainly at. Coke, 
but that gentleman refused to meet his 
eyes. 

“Well, I guess that'll be all right,” 
he weakened, and hummed the song 
over while Mickey played. 

The others went over their stuff in- 
differently and drifted away. They had 
lost interest in Mickey. His attitude had 
been established. He had demonstrated 
his ability and experience in a way not 
altogether to their liking. 

“Where’s Mamie,” Coke was saying. 

He went to the opening and called 
her name. 

She came tripping into the tent, and 
Coke hustled away, swearing at one of 
the canvasmen. 

“Am I too late?” she asked. “I was 
readin’.” 

Mickey assured her she was not. 
They were alone at the piano. 
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“What a’ you got to transpose? 
These people seem daft on transposin’.” 

“Nothin’. All my songs are written 
in the key I sing ’em, I wrote ’em off 
myself. I play a little bit.” 

Mickey looked up at her in unmis- 
takable wonder. 

“Yuh don’t say. Well, yuh’re the first 
sensible performer I’ve met in a long 
time. There aint many ever give a 
thought to the poor piano guy.” 

When she simply hummed the song, 
Mickey was disappointed. 

“Aw say, sing out, will yuh?” 

“Why ar 

“T want to hear yuh.” 

“Maybe you wont like it, and then 
you'll be sorry.” 

“Oh, I guess I will,” said Mickey. 

“What—be sorry?” 

“Stop yer kiddin’. Like it, I mean.” 

“Wait until the show to-night,” she 
said. “Then if you don’t like it you 
wont have to say you do.” 

There was a band of five pieces, re- 
cruited from the performers, of which 
Barnston and his wife—who did a mu- 
sical turn—were the mainstay with cor- 
net and trombone. Why he had not been 
required to “double in brass,” Mickey 
could not understand, unless it was the 
self-satisfaction of the present mem- 
bers of the band with the harmony they 
evoked. At 7 :30 they blared and blasted 
three two-steps out in front of the tent. 
When they came in again, a crowd of 
town folk were eager to pay their ten 
or twenty cents to Coke’s wife, who 
sold tickets up on a high throne, under 
a flaring gasoline torch. 

The show began, as it did every 
night, with an “opening act,” a one-act 
farce. This over, Coke came out to give 
his “spiel,” as Mickey had been in- 
formed. No music was needed, so he 
went behind and found Mamie sitting 
on a trunk, 

“This all yuh got to do?” he smiled. 

“How *bout yourself,” she smiled in 
return. “Well, do you think you'll like 
a tent show ?” 

“—D’ you like it?’ he asked. 

“Oh, I hate sleepin’ in tents. I like 
winter. We play halls then.” 

“Well, I guess—” Mickey began, and 
stopped, arrested by something Coke 
was saying. 
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“—and as I said last night, my 
friends, we are sent to your beautiful 
little town by a large soap manufac- 
turer, to acquaint you with their pro- 
ducts. Simply to introduce their soap, 
we are instructed to offer it to you at 
just one-half the regular price. It comes 
in a box like this, seven cakes to a box. 
There is a soap for every use and pur- 
pose. Tar soap, shaving soap, hand 
soap, buttermilk soap, glycerine soap, 
special shampoo soap, and, last but not 
least, a wonderful pumice soap. The 
regular price of the box is one dollar, 
as you will see marked on the box. To- 
night we will sell the whole box—seven 
cakes—for fifty cents. Single cakes, ten 
cents. With every box sold we will give 
one hundred votes for the ‘Popular 
Lady Contest,’ with every single cake, 
ten votes. You all use soap. Don’t miss 
this bargain. Give it a trial. Here you 
are, boys! Take ’em out and sell ’em!” 

Mickey turned to the girl in dismay. 

“Lord, this is a soap show, aint it?” 

“Sure. Didn’t you know?” 

“An’ do they swallow that salve?” 

“They seem to,” she answered. 

Mickey slowly shook his head. 

“I have to go out now. See yuh 
later.” 

Coke spied him taking his seat at the 
piano. 

“Oh, Professor,” he called. 

Mickey looked up. 

“Take some of these boxes and show 
the boys how to sell ’em.” 

Mickey shook his head violently, and 
quickly looked away. 

Coke scowled at him in displeasure, 
but Mickey did not see. 

The show proceeded. 

Barnston, in black-face; Coke, with 
ventriloquial figures ; Curtis, with illus- 
trated songs; the Barnstons, in a mu- 
sical act—these followed in succession. 

And then Mamie came on. 

Mickey wondered with mild interest 
what she could do. She wore a pink 
dress, knee-length, with pink stockings 
and slippers. On her head, set at a rak- 
ish angle, was a pink tambourine hat. 
She smiled at Mickey with a toss of 
her head, and he stole another second 
from his music to grin back at her. 

What was that which suddenly floated 
through the tent, over the heads of the 
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people, and filled it with melodious 
warmth and color? Why, she was sing- 
ing! And she had a voice! 

After the first shock of surprise, 
Mickey watched her with rare enjoy- 
ment, playing the accompaniment in his 
best style. When she softened her voice, 
the piano was soft, and when her voice 
rang out with full power, he met it with 
all the dash and vigor at his command, 
She was recalled again and again. The 
boys on the circus-seats whistled and 
yelled, and would give her no rest. 

Mickey summed up his impression in 
the words, “She’s the whole show.” 

The “afterpiece,” another farce, was 
next in order, and closed the perform- 
ance. 

As the piano was silent during the 
act, Mickey once more hurried around 
in back after the girl. Her eyes were 
shining, her face still flushed from her 
exertions. 

“Say, yuh’re certainly there with the 
goods,” Mickey exclaimed, in frank ad- 
miration. 

“You think so?” she laughed, not dis- 
pleased at his appreciation. 

“You don’t belong here. Yuh’re wast- 
in’ yuh’re time. How d’yuh come to get 
with this outfit ?” 

“T’ve never been with any other,” she 
answered. 

“How’s that? Say, let’s set down an’ 
talk.” 

“Oh, I can’t now. I’m in the after- 
piece. There’s my cue now,” and she 
jumped up on the planks and ran on, 
saying: “Why, Charlie, you here?” 

After the show, Coke vented his 
grievance against Mickey. 

“Why didn’t you come forward when 
I asked you to sell?” 

“Nothin’ doin’ in that line,” Mickey 
replied. 

“How do you mean?” 

“T don’t like the sellin’ game, that’s 

all,” said Mickey, dismissing the sub- 
ject. 
The sight of the two canvasmen, who 
slept in the big tent, making up their 
beds, suggested to Mickey his own need 
of a bed. 

“Where do I roost?” he asked. 

“With Curtis,” Coke snapped, and 
turned away. 

He found Coke’s words to be true. 














The sleeping-tent was cool. He felt de- 
cidedly chilly as he threw himself on 
his cot, and wrapped himself in his 
blankets. Sleep came with difficulty, in 
spite of the fact that he was tired. He 
lay there trying to decide if he liked 
this new life, and before long his 
thoughts were on a girl. It was not the 
faithless Nellie Regan in New York— 
she was forgotten—but the girl who 
had smiled on him that day, who was a 
bright spot in an otherwise dull experi- 
ence. 

He awoke uncomfortable and per- 
spiring. A hot sun was beating down on 
the tent, and a little army of flies and 
insects was droning and circling over 
his cot. 

Mickey threw the sticky blankets 
back and sprang out of bed in disgust. 

“Well, this beats all,” he growled. 
“Go to bed shiverin’, an’ get up in a 
hothouse.” 

Curtis still slept soundly when he 
left the tent. 

After washing his face in the tin 
basin in front of the cook-tent, and a 
breakfast of bacon and eggs, he felt fit 
enough to drop on the grass beside 
Mamie, who was drying her hair in the 
sun, and to Mickey’s eyes, looking like 
a glorious advertisement for a hair ton- 
ic. 

“Sleepin’ in a tent’s the limit,” he an- 
nounced. 

“Oh, you'll get used to it,” she con- 
soled him. 

“Gee, but I miss my little two-by-four 
in N’York. I don’t see why you stick 
with this show, seein’ yuh don’t like it, 
either.” 

“Well, you see, my father died while 
we were with this show, and Mr. Coke 
and his wife took care of me after that. 
So I sort o’ naturally stayed with 
them.” 

“I bet they don’t pay yuh half what 
yuh’re worth.” 

“Don’t say that, They always treated 
me right. They buy my clothes, and 
give me spending money whenever I 
want it.” 

“I knew it!” Mickey exclaimed. 
“Yuh’re the drawin’ card and yuh get 
nix. Why, in N’ York yuh’d be makin’ 
yer eighteen a week dead easy.” 

He had stirred a spark of ambition in 
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her. Her eyes kindled with an eager 
light. 

“Been to N’ York often?” he asked. 

“Only twice—we’re all-from Philly— 
only twice, when we jumped from Jer- 
sey to Long Island and back again. I 
walked up Broadway. It was grand.” 

“Well, that’s where you ought to be,” 
Mickey asserted. 

In this wise, through odd chats, their 
friendship ripened into intimacy, and 
by Thursday night had reached that 
stage where “Mamies” and “Mickeys” 
were being exchanged quite as a matter 
of course. 

Wednesday, Thursday, came and 
went, Mickey chafing more and more at 
the tent life as the days passed. Friday 
morning, walking into the big top, he 
found Coke, Barnston, and Curtis past- 
ing “dates” at the bottom of litho- 
graphs. 

“Just in time,” said Coke. “Give us a 
hand with this billing, so we can hustle 
it out. That town ought to ’ve been 
billed Wednesday and here it is Fri- 
day. You and Curtis are going over 
there this afternoon to put the paper 
out.” 

“Not fer mine,” said Mickey. 

“What’s the matter with you, any- 
way,” Coke demanded. 

“T joined this show as a piano-player, 
not as a soap-seller or a billposter or 
anything else—that’s all.” 

“Well, what did you expect with a 
small show,” said Coke, angrily. “Ev- 
erybody pitches in with this kind of a 
show.” 

“T guess yuh wanted a piano-mover 
instead of a piano-player,” said Mickey. 

“When I was with Mansfield in 
Pennsylvania—” began Barnston. 

“With who?” Mickey glared at him. 

“Mansfield.” 

“Richard Mansfield ?” 

“Naw. Doc. Mansfield’s medicine 
show.” 

Mickey turned his back on him in 
disgust. 

“You fresh guys from New York 
think you can come out here and run 
things,” said Coke. 

“Why, yuh never had anyone to play 
your stuff like I do,” returned Mickey. 
“Yuh never had a decent piano-player 
before. Why don’t yuh fire me? Be- 
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cause yuh know I aint no dub—that’s 
why yuh wont close me.” 

“I’ve heard better ones,” put in Cur- 
tis. 

He was short and fat and sleek, with 
a flabby, good looking face, thus pos- 
sessing all the attributes of a grand 
opera tenor except the voice. 

“Well, for rotten singin’, Curtis, you 
got ’em all beat,” Mickey retorted. 

He turned to Coke, 

“Yuh’ve only got one performer 
with this show, and that’s Mamie Feld- 
ing. Lose her and yuh’ll all walk home.” 
He nodded his head at Coke. “You 
know that.” 

“That’s enough now,” said Coke, 
sharply. “You wont help us then?” 

“I play the piano and that’s all. Be- 
sides, laborin’ work spoils my touch.” 

“Well, you’re a nervy guy,” Coke 
flung after him, as he grinned his way 
out of the tent. 

After the opening act that night, as 
he sat at the piano, a crumpled piece 
of paper sailed over the dividing cur- 
tain and fell on the piano-keys. 

In wonderment, Mickey spread it out 
and read: 


Look out for yourself to-night. They’re 
going to take some of the “freshness” 
out of you. 


A moment’s thought told him the only 
person who could have sent it—Mamie. 
But what could it mean? He went in 
search of her while Coke was talking, 
but not finding her in the big tent, de- 
cided she was in her sleeping-tent, 
where he forebore to intrude. 

The meaning of the message was not 
long in coming. 

Barnston was doing a “silly kid” act 
that night. In it he used a banana, and 
somehow—accidently, oh, of course !— 
the peel struck Mickey squarely in the 
face. Coke was next on the bill. He was 
doing magic, and he sent his multi-col- 
ored paper ribbons circling over Mickey 
and the piano-keys in a confusing tan- 
gle. 

Curtis stopped in the middle of a 
song and inquired loudly: 

“Are you playin’ that in the right 
key?” 

he blood rushed to Mickey’s face 
until it vied with his hair. 
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The Barnstons, in their musical aet, 
interpolated new dialogue, Cutting 
thrusts at piano-players were added— 
sarcastic flings at their general unworth- 
iness. Mickey grimly bore it all, power- 
less to leave the piano, and gritting his 
teeth in impotent fury as the roars of 
the crowd greeted each fresh indignity, 

Out of the corner of his eye Mickey 
was watching the stage. In the wings 
stood Mamie and Coke, evidently in 
dispute. He was waving his arms and 
angrily demanding something, and she 
was Shaking her head and saying no. 
He could see that much, and then she 
came on as he played her song. 

He kept his eyes glued to the music, 
wondering with a sinking heart if she 
would also contribute to his misery. 

Nothing happened during the first 
verse of the song. : 

The audience grew impatient. 

“Jump on him!” “Upset the piano!” 
they shouted. 

But Mamie went through her two 
songs and buck-dance heedless of the 
crowd, and Mickey escaped from mis- 
hap. 

He at once rushed to the back, and 
stopped Mamie as she was darting 
through the opening to her tent. 

“Yuh in the afterpiece?” he asked. 

“No, but—but—” 

“Come set down here with me. I 
wanta talk to yuh.” 

He led her to a stake-box just out- 
side the big tent. His face was set and 
determined-looking. 

“What did yuh do it fer?” he de- 
manded. 

“Do what ?” 

She dropped her eyes to her hands, 
which were folded in her lap. 

“Throw me that note.” 

“T—I just wanted to warn you.” 

“And what did Coke want yuh to 
do?” 

“When ?” 

“You know. I saw yuh in the wings. 
Did he want yuh to throw it into me, 
too?” 

She nodded. 

“And why didn’t yuh?” 

“Oh, I couldn’t!” she exclaimed, with 
flashing eyes. “It was wicked the way 
they treated you. I told.them so, too. 
I’m—I’m awful sorry.” 
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Her eyes looked at him with deep 
sympathy, and her hand touched him on 
the arm. As he endeavored to take it in 
his, she pulled it back and quickly 
dropped her eyes again. 

“Well, it was white of yuh, an’-—an’ 
yuh’re a brick.” His voice softened. 
“Yuh—yuh hit me pretty hard, Mamie, 
kid, ever since I first seen yuh. I can’t 
get yuh out o’ my mind. I’m sick as a 
dog o’ this tent business. Only fer you, 
I’d a-blowed the show before this.” 
His hand closed over hers in her lap. 
“I’m daffy about you, Mamie, and that’s 
a fac’. Yuh—yuh don’t happen to—you 
know—jus’ a little bit—” 


“Yuh don’t mean it!” he exclaimed, 
not believing his senses. 

Her arms flew about his neck, and 
they sat in silence for a time, arms 
about each other, heads pressed togeth- 
er. “Gee, but I’m happy!” breathed 
Mickey, his face glowing. “Marry me 
to-morrow, Mamie, an’ we'll go to N’ 
York. Will yuh? I got a little money in 
m’ clothes, an’ there’s a good job wait- 
in’ fer me there. What d’ yuh say?” 

“Oh, would it be right? What would 
they say?” She shrank from him a 
little, doubtful and anxious. 

“Don’t tell ’°em. They aint treated 
yuh right, anyway. Aw, come on, Ma- 
He gathered her in his arms 
again. “I want yuh, Mamie. I swear I’ll 
treat yuh square. Will yuh?” 

She sank back in his arms with a 
sigh, in complete surrender. 

“TIl—I'll leave it to you, Mickey.” 

Mickey took a reflective walk in the 
town when the show was over. He had 
intended to turn his thoughts upon a 
plan of retaliation for the persecutions 
he had suffered that night, but his 
thoughts refused to dwell upon any- 
thing but his newly found happiness. 
His love-making had been sincere ; 
there had been no ulterior motive in it. 
But now, in a flash, he suddenly saw 
how he could strike the desired blow 
through the girl, and he chuckled with 
elation as he came back to the tent. 

The men were sitting in front of the 
Stage smoking, as was their nightly cus- 
tom. Grinning faces greeted him, but 
he was not disturbed. 

“Well, yuh put it all over me to- 
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night, didn’t yuh?” he said, pleasantly. 

“That’s what we do to fresh ones,” 
boasted Barnston. 

“Not sore, are you! ?” grinned Coke, 

“Coke,” answered Mickey, calmly, 
“Td like to queer yer show so goodan’ 
hard yuh wouldn’t I:now it.” 

“Get out,” laughed Coke. “Well get 
along first-rate now. You see, auch 
stuff this in your pocket.” 

He handed Mickey his salary. 

Shortly after breakfast the next 
morning, a stage pulled up on the show 
grounds, and, under Mickey’s direc- 
tion, a large trunk was deposited in it. 

“Here, what does this mean?” shout- 
coming out of his tent. 
“What’re you doing with that trunk?” 

“Mamie!” Mickey called. 

The flap of her tent opened, and she 
came out, wearing a hat and evidently 
dressed for a journey. She moved 
quickly to Mickey’s side. Her face was 
pale, and her lip trembled. She looked 
frightened. 

“Oh, what shall I do?” she wavered. 
“Would it be right? I hate to leave 
them. They have been good to me.” 

Mickey looked into the depths of her 
eyes. 

Vuh can trust me. I'll take care o’ 
yuh,” he said, quietly. 

She looked at him searchingly,-and 
what she saw satisfied her. She climbed 
into the stage. 

“What is this, anyway?” 
Coke. ““Where’re you going ?” 

Performers, cook, and canvasmen 
were watching now, forming a group 
behind Coke, 

“It means, Mr. Coke,” said Mickey 
from the steps of the stage, as it slowly 
lumbered off, “that I’m bustin’ up yer 
show. I’m takin’ away yer star per- 
former. We’re goin’ to get married in 
this burg, an’ then the Big Town fer 
ours.” 

He waved his hat and grinned at 
them. The group was dumfounded, un- 
able to move. Mamie’s arms. were 
stretched toward them in silent appeal, 
the tears running down her cheeks. 
Coke ran forward a few steps as if to 
follow, and then stopped, staring help- 
lessly after them. 

“Yuh’re goin’ to begin to live,” said 
Mickey, with his arm around Mamie. 
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HE American stage 

4} is a veritable cos- 

mopolis, where the 

dramatic art of the 

whole world finds a 

/ clearing-house. Our 

hospitality to plays 

from oversea—perhaps too generous, 

in that until recently it has retarded 

the development of the native drama 

—is a subject of much discussion and 

frequent critical lamentation ; but there 

is another phase of the matter which 

is more interesting and less exploited 

in print. It is the flourishing in our 
theatres of transplanted players. 

They come of alien blood, speaking 
strange tongues; are transplanted, root 
and branch, often by forced processes ; 
and yet they thrive lustily. In manager- 
ial announcements lately there has been 
a frequent recurrence of paragraphs 
which may be parodied to read: 

“A. Showman is preparing for pro- 
duction a sensational drama for the dé- 
bit of Mme. Uitlander d’Outremer as 
an American star. Madame is now 
studying English.” 
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This would be no unusual phenome- 
non in grand opera, which is a polyglot 
institution. But upon the dramatic 
stage, which reflects with some accuracy 
the national spirit, it is, to say the least, 
peculiar. Nowhere else, not even in Par- 
is, which has been called the world’s 
art-capital, can such a situation be 
found. The case of Mme. Alla Nazi- 
mova will be recalled by the most casu- 
al follower of the theatre as an illus- 
tration, but there are many others. 


English Actors Stay Here 


THE great system of foreign ex- 
change in the matter of acting which ex- 
ists between this country and England 
may be passed by briefly in this connec- 
tion. The same language and racial tra- 
dition makes the extradition of the 
British actor natural and easy. It should 
be noted, however, that when the com- 
mon or Piccadilly variety of English 
mummery comes over here, through the 
Frohman immigration bureau, he usu- 
ally remains. His numbers upon the 
American stage are so great, in fact, 
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that his influence has caused even the 
native-born player to take on a ten- 
dency toward the accent of dear old 
Lunnon, particularly in off-stage con- 
versation. This English breed, however, 
can be neglected as domesticated rath- 
er than naturalized. It is the exotic 
polyglots who are now under scrutiny. 

Nazimova, speaking English with a 
piquant foreign enunciation, in which 
many playgoers find a certain fascina- 
tion, has thoroughly established herself, 
and a new crop is now under cultiva- 
tion. There is Hedwig Reicher, who 
was seen this season in “On The Eve,” 
and concerning whom the reader is di- 
rected to Mr. Briscoe’s article “The 
Younger Generation” elsewhere in the 
present isue of THe GREEN Book 
AtsuM; Marietta Olly, called “The 
German Bernhardt,” who deserted Ber- 
lin in September, much to the irrita- 
tion of her managers; and Miami 
Aguglia, the Sicilian actress, whom 
Charles Frohman has undertaken to 
convert into an “American” star. These 
last three have been under tutorship in 
English speech since spring, and with 
the fashion of polyglotism at the 
height of its vogue, are counting upon 
tich harvests in this country. 


Some Famous Names 


BY a glance backward, the list of 
polyglot players is amplified with some 
eminent names. Helena Modjeska, who 
died recently, greatly mourned; Mme. 
Janauschek, and Mme, Rhea were fa- 
mous expatriates who enriched the his- 
trionic traditions of our stage. Mme. 
Bertha Kalich, from whose example 
Nazimova has profited, put aside the 
Yiddish drama and came up from the 
East Side of New York at the call of a 
Broadway manager. 

Not long ago the New York newspa- 
pers recorded, with touches of humor, 
the adventures of a certain Felike 
Boros, who made a tour of the man- 
agers’ offices without knowing enough 


English to inquire her way from the 
street-corner policemen. She was identi- 
fied as a Hungarian actress of recog- 
nized talent in her own country, and 
she had come to this country as the 
happy hunting ground of stars. Doubt- 
less she will be the next adopted daugh- 
ter of the American stage, after the 
Reicher-Olly-Auguglia trio have been 
polished into a pseudo-Americanism ; 
and it would not be surprising to hear, 
within a few seasons, that Saddo Yac- 
cosama, the “Japanese Duse,” is also to 
be transplanted. 


A Berlin Actress 


MARIETTA OLLY, at whose de- 
sertion the Berlin managers scolded, is 
under contract to the Messrs. Shubert. 
She came over in September, pursued 
by German anathema, and busied her- 
self with a tutor in preparation for a 
drama which had not been announced 
at the date of writing. She had no ac- 
quaintance with English to begin with, 
and like Nazimova, will learn the text 
of her first rdle in more or less parrot 
fashion. 

Curiously enough, although a prod- 
uct of the German stage, Mme. Olly 
is not of German birth. She is a native 
of Italy, but has never acted in her own 
tongue. A ripened actress now in her 
twenties, she has some resemblance to 
Mrs. Fiske, both in countenance and 
enunciation. She began her theatrical 
career in Munich, at the age of sixteen, 
appearing in a pantomime called “The 
Lost Son,” and Ernest Von Possart, 
then manager of the theatre, was so im- 
pressed with her talent that he under- 
took to coach her in serious réles. Sev- 
eral months later, so readily did she 
take to his tutelage, she was able to ap- 
pear in the tricky rdle of Cyprienne in 
Sardou’s “Divorcons,” which demands 
a keen sense of high comedy, with dis- 
tinction. Then she was cast for the title 
role in “The Jewess of Toledo,” and 
for a leading part in “The Red Robe.” 
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_ At the age of nineteen she interpreted 

Nora in “A Doll’s House.” That op- 
portunity she regards as “the great mo- 
ment” of her career, for a full reper- 
tory of Ibsen’s rdles, by which the posi- 
tion of ‘an intellectual actress is largely 
gauged in Germany, followed. Then 
Paul Lindau, prominent in Germany as 
a playwright and manager, persuaded 
her to seek the approbation of the Ger- 
man capital, and she made a débiit there 
in a translation of Shaw’s “Arms and 
the Man’—for Berlin is a stronghold 
of the Shavian fad. Then she was ap- 
pointed leading woman of the German 
Theatre, and remained there, playing a 
great number of heavy roles, until the 
Shuberts led her across the ocean with 
the lure of transplantation. 


From Southern Europe 


AS FOR Mimi Aguglia, she was un- 
known on the international stage until 
a year ago, when a little band of Si- © 


cilians were brought to London in a rep- 
ertory of their native dramas by some 
manager who was seeking for an exotic 
sensation. Both plays and players were 
close to the hot soil of their southern 
land, and the desired thrill was 
achieved. Mimi Aguglia’s acting in the 
impassioned melodramas of Sicily was 
so realistic that the London critics sat 
in wonderment. No woman had ever 
been seen, upon the reserved stage of 
northern Europe, at least, who gave 
such a free rein to emotional crises; and 
who depicted the elemental woman with 
such complete physical abandon. Agug- 
lia was declared to be almost epileptic 
in her denotement of amorous and 
murderous frenzies, 

Charles Frohman coaxed the Sicilians 
to New York, and the sensation was re- 
peated, although the public, unable to 
fathom the patois in which the plays 
were written, did not attend the per- 
formances in substantial numbers. 

By this time, Aguglia, while appear- 
ing in a medium that was cavaire to her 


audiences, has raved herself into inter- 
national attention. She spent the sum- 
mer among the colony of her own peo- 
ple in New York, and then returned to 
Italy for an engagement in Turin. Au- 
tumn appearances for her were ar- 
ranged at the Théatre Rejane of Paris, 
to be followed by a return to London, 
All the while she is acquiring English 
rapidly, and is under contract with 
Charles Frohman to give a series of 
plays intelligible to the casual theatre- 
goer in this country next season. 
Aguglia is of the Sicilian peasant 
type in appearance—a style of earth- 
born beauty that has a violent physical 
fascination, as long as its youth re- 
mains. But her chief asset is her “tem- 
perament,” of which she seems a verit- 
able dynamo. Those unfamiliar with 
her name should bear in mind that it is 
pronounced “A-gweel-ya.” 


Mme. Alla Nazimova 


NOW for Nazimova, the serpentine 
Russian who created a new fashion ip 
collars and re-created the Ibsen cult. 
She came to this country, unknown out- 
side of her native land, as leading wom- 
an with Paul Orleneff, an extremely 
gifted man who found his profession 
unprofitable in revolution-racked Rus- 
sia and took a company on a tour of 
more civilized lands. They played in 
London, New York, and Chicago, mak- 
ing a profound impression upon the in- 
tellectual element, but carefully avoided 
by the more numerous contingent. Aft- 
er the dramatic critics had exhausted 
their vocabularies in praise, the com- 
pany disbanded. Orleneff and the oth- 
ers returned to Russia, but at the insti- 
gation of Henry Miller, Nazimova re- 
mained in New York to study English. 
Two seasons ago, she was offered to 
Broadway as an alluring specimen of 
the theatrical orchid, and was accepted, 
even though her plays demanded in- 
tense thought. Last season her reper- 
tory included Ibsen’s “The Master 
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Builder” and “A Doll’s House,” Rober- 
to Bracco’s “Comtesse Coquette,” and 
Owen Johnson’s “The Comet.” She is 
now a brilliant “American” star, and is 
extending her repertory with a new 
drama called “The Passion Flower,” 
by Brandon Tynan, and a piece by Eu- 
gene Walter. 

Nazimova was born in a small town 
in southern Russia, where her father 
was a chemist ‘and botanist. She was 
raised, however, by a Swiss family, un- 
til German and French became as nat- 
ural to her as her native tongue. At the 
age of twelve her father, observing her 
marked talent for music, placed her in 
a conservatory in Odessa, where she re- 
ceived a thorough musical education. 
Occasionally she demonstrates that she 
can play the piano like a virtuoso. 

She decided for herself, when fifteen, 
that the stage offered greater opportun- 
ities for her, and entered a dramatic 
school in Moscow, where she studied 
for three years, graduating as a gold 
medalist. Then, though an engagement 
on tour was offered her, she entered the 
Artistic Theatre of Moscow as a stud- 
ent, working undet Stanisloffsky, who 
is called the Belasco of the Russian 
stage. He schooled her in stage manage- 
ment until she became a proficient stage 
director. She directs all of her produc- 
tions, and her bizarre touch is evident 
in each. 

Next, still bent upon a complete edu- 
cation rather than easy rewards, she 
entered a stock company in Kostroma, 
a town in the north of Russia, as lead- 
ing woman, and spent three years in 
arduous labor. A new play was given 
almost every night, the repertory rang- 
ing from Russianized versions of “Un- 
cle Tom’s Cabin” to the masterpieces of 
Tbsen, Hauptmann, and Pinero. After 
this complete apprenticeship, she went 
to St. Petersburg as leading woman of 
the Nemetti Theatre, and her success 
was instantaneous. She became associ- 
ated with Orleneff in a tour of Russia, 


but after the official banning of “The 
Chosen People,” a drama of socialistic 
tendencies, they launched upon the for- 
eign tour which brought her to Amer- 
ica. 

Mme. Bertha Kalich 


RIVALING Nazimova in foreign 
charm is Mme. Bertha Kalich, whose 
transplantation to the American stage 
preceded that of the Russian’s by only 
a few seasons, and who is now equally 
prominent as a star. The career of these 
two women, and of some of their trans- 
planted forerunners, shows a marvelous 
versatility. They are in every sense 
polyglot players. 

Mme. Kalich is a Jewess born in 
Lemburg, Austrian Poland, and there- 
fore has both Yiddish and Polish as na- 
tive tongues. She has played not only 
in those two languages, so dissimilar to 
her present medium of English, but in 
German, Hungarian and Roumanian as 
well. It is safe to assert that she can 
converse fluently in all the tongues of 
Europe. 

Like Nazimova, she began with the 
study of music, and a beautiful voice— 
demonstrated last season in “Cora”— 
took her upon the comic opera stage, 
where she sang the complete repertoires 
of Offenbach and Strauss, as well as 
many other compositions that are famed 
in the realm of light music. In 1890 she 
joined the Yiddish Theatre of Lem- 
burg, and thenceforth devoted herself 
almost exclusively to the drama. With 
this company she went on tour through 
central Europe, and became such a 
favorite in Buda-Pesth and Bucharest 
that she filled her seasons alternately 
at those: capitals for four years. 

In 1894 Kalich came to New York 
as leading woman of the Thalia Thea- 
tre, where the Yiddish drama holds 
forth. She played there for ten seasons, 
undertaking Shakespeare and the intel- 
lectual dramas of Germany and France, 
as well as the Yiddish dramas of Jacob 
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Gordin and his co-laborers. Ophelia, 
Parthenia in “Ingomar,” Magda and 
Sapho may be mentioned as illustrating 
the scope of her rdles. 

She learned English and perfected 
herself for appearance in English roles 
because of her own ambition, and in 
May, 1905, she made her débiit, under 
the auspices with which she had been 
associated, at the American Theatre of 
New York in Sardou’s “Fedora.” Har- 
rison Grey Fiske immediately enrolled 
her as one of his stars, and the next 
October she had the honor of creating 
the title role of Maeterlinck’s “Monna 
Vanna” in this country. Since then she 
has appeared in Zola’s “Thérése Ra- 
quin,” Gordin’s “The Kreutzer Sonata” 
(also used by Blanche Walsh) ; Percy 
Mackaye’s poetic drama, “Sapho and 
Phaon ;” “Marta of the dramatist; and 
Guimera, a Spanish dramatist; and 
“Cora,” by Mme. Fred de Gresac. 


Modjeska and Janauschek 


AFTER these personages of the day, 
one must hark back, in tracing the lines 
of polyglotism, to two names that are 
associated with the great traditions of 
the American stage—Helena Modjeska 
and Fanny Janauschek, the former a 
Pole, the latter a Hungarian. Both of 
them rounded out lives of stately en- 
deavor in this country, after winning 
reputations abroad, and both died in 
the retirement of old age. Modjeska’s 
death is of recent memory, and Janau- 
schek preceded her into the beyond by 
only a few years. 

Modjeska’s career was summed up so 


completely in tributes paid to her mem- 


ory a few months ago that extended 
comment upon it is unnecessary. She, 
too, was cosmopolitan in artistic 
achievements and personal accomplish- 
ments. Her entrance upon the American 
stage was somewhat fortuitous, brought 
about by press of circumstances rather 
than managerial exploitation. She came 
to America as a member of a group of 


idealists who tried to found a commu- 
nal society, a kind of artistic Utopia, in 
California, and not until the venture 
had failed, swallowing most of her for- 
tune, did she contemplate a return to 
the stage, speaking a new language. She 
was thirty-two years old when she 
plunged into the study of an alien medi- 
um of histrionic expression, and made 
her débit in “Adrienne Lecouvreur,” 
letter perfect in the rofe, though unable 
to carry on an extended conversation in 
the vernacular. 


An Unusual Career 


THE case of Janauschek was some- 
what similar to that of Modjeska, and 
their careers were practically contem- 
poraneous. She held a lofty position on 
the American stage from 1870 until the 
century had almost run out, and earned 
it by solid merit. Her end was pitiful. 
At the age of seventy-four she retired, 
almost penniless, and entered the Ac- 
tors’ Home, but remained an honored 
guest of that worthy institution only a 
short while. She soon lost her mind, 
and was removed to an asylum, where 
she died a few years ago. 

Francesca Romana Magdalena Jan- 
auschek was her full name, though she 
was called “Fanny” during her Amer- 
ican period. Born of Hungarian parent- 
age, she won a position upon the stage 
of Germany and southern Europe, but 
came to this country in 1867, almost 
unheralded. She appeared in German 
at the Academy of Music, New York, 
when Italian grand opera was not on 
the boards, and interpreted such char- 
acters as Medca, Maria Stuart, Brun- 
hilda, and Adrienne Locouvreur with 
splendid authority. She was the last of 
the old school tragediennes, and rivaled 
Adelaide Ristori for eminence in that 
field. 

Augustin Daly deserved the credit 
for discovering Janauschek. He visited 
the Academy of Music on an exploring 
expedition, and found the strange, ma- 
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jestic Hungarian playing “Leah the 
Forsaken,” in the original drama from 
which he had taken that character. He 
persuaded her to study English, and 
three years later she made her débiit in 
the language of the land under his au- 
spices, playing Medea, Leah, and Lady 
Macbeth. 

Only a few of the older generation 
can now recall Janauschek as she was 
in those days of her golden prime. They 
found her imposing and inspiring of 
presence, though not physically beauti- 
ful, with noble features, sweeping ges- 
tures, statuesque poses, and a rich, 
thrilling voice. Her face was Slavonic 
of type, with a broad, low brow, high 
cheek bones, square jaw, and lustrous 
dark eyes that smouldered with emo- 
tion. 


Made Melodrama Notable 


THE last notable achievement of 
Janauschek came in the days of her ad- 
versity. The melodrama of “The Great 
Jewel Robbery”—a type of production 
represented recently by “The Sins of 
Society”—was in course of production, 
and the manager offered her the rdle of 
an old beldame who received stolen 
property. It was beneath her art, but 
she accepted it with the lofty pride of 
a tragedy queen. 

“T will play this part,” she said, “but 
I will play it in my own way.” 

Her interpretation was in somewhat 
the same mood as her Lady Macbeth 
and conveyed a vivid thrill of horror. 
The only thing worth remembering 
about “The Great Jewel Robbery” to- 
day is Janauschek’s characterization of 
that stereotyped rdle. 


Scorned a Vaudeville Offer 


SHE received a handsome offer 
to appear in vaudeville. Her attention 
was called to the fact that many promi- 
nent players had suffered no loss of 
prestige by temporary appearances in 
that branch of theatrical entertainment, 


and she was assured that she might se- 
lect any scene she chose from her reper- 
tory. 

But scornfully 
tempter : 

“T have been a king’s favorite trage- 
dienne. I will never be a top-liner in a 
variety show.” 


she answered the 


Mme. Hortense Rhea 


THEN, as now, these polyglot ac- 
tresses have come in trios, and another 
woman is remembered with Modjeska 
and Janauschek as a foreigner who was 
more completely identified with the 
American stage than with that of her 
own country during the latter part of 
the nineteenth century. She was Hor- 
tense Rhea, a German, who occupied a 
respectable position among the stars of 
the theatre but left no great traditions, 
as did her two peers. Mme. Rhea made 
her American débiit in the Park Thea- 
tre of Brooklyn in 1881, playing “Ca- 
mille.” 

The Minor Polyglots 


SO MUCH for the stars, of more or 
less fame. Minor polyglots can be found 
among the players of the time in num- 
bers, always displaying talent, for the 
continental school develops skilled act- 
ing. 

Fernanda Eliscu, who played with 
Arnold Daly in “The Strong People” 
last season, and who may be given the 
leading role in that drama, as revised 
under the title of “Judith Zaraine,” is 
a product of the Yiddish theatre, like 
Mme. Kalich. She is a Roumanian by 
birth, and has a power resembling that 
of Mrs. Fiske in psychologic insight, 
though the right opportunity for its full 
expression. has not yet been afforded 
her. 


A Frenchman Made Over 


THOSE who have seen “Sham,” the 
comedy in which Miss Henrietta Cros- 
man is touring, will remember the 
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suave, kindly jewel expert, who is a 
novel type of stage Frenchmen. The 
role is played by Edward Durand, 
whose poise and distinction verify the 
statement that he was trained in the 
Comedie Francaise. M. Durand came 
to this country to take part in one of 
Charles Frohman’s productions, and 
has remained as a specialist in French 
characterization. 


Two Scandinavians Assimilated 


ALBERT GRAN, an excellent char- 
acter actor, who has played rdles in 
support of many stars, conveys no ex- 
otic impressiort. If questioned about his 
nationality, the casual observer might 
hazard a guess that he was one of the 
English actors who have thrown their 
careers with the American stage in 
great numbers. Yet Mr. Gran is a 
thoroughgoing Norwegian. Several 


years ago he gave a special perform- 
ance in Chicago of scenes from Ibsen’s 


“Brand,” in the original, which was a 
decidedly unusual event for the Ibsen 
cultists. 


Miss Karen Nielsen, who has played 
the French woman in “A Gentleman 
from Mississippi” with such a Parisian 
flavor, is another Scandinavian. She 
came from Denmark last season, with 
no knowledge of English, but found 
that her familiarity with French gave 
her the open sesame. 


They Like America 


AND so the polyglot players find 
American audiences responsive, if they 
have a spark of the divine fire. Some of 
them have widened our artistic horizon, 
and the others fit neatly into the en- 
semble. They thrive, doubtless, upon the 
American love for the unusual and the 
exotic, but the cosmopolitanism which 
they have contributed to our stage is to 
be accepted as a reflection of the mixed 
racial elements in our population. 

Now it remains to be seen if the lat- 
est comers, Reicher and Olly and Agug- 
lia, can live up to the standards set by 
Modjeska and Janauschek and Kalich 
and Nazimova. They have their work 
cut out for them. 
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ROADWAY gleamed its bright- 
est. It was the hour before mid- 
night, and from the doors of 

nearby theatres surged thousands of 
gay people, merry with the joy of a 
night at the play. There was snow on 
the ground and a chill in the air. Wom- 
en huddled closely in their costly furs 
and men walked more briskly as they 
emerged from the warm, cozy play- 
houses into the biting cold of a De- 
cember night. The lusty notes of the 
footmen who summoned the carriages, 
the hoarse toot of the motor cars, and 
the muffled clatter of hoofs rose above 
the subdued hum of the merry throng, 
which gradually dissolved in every di- 
rection. 

One solitary figure, who had eluded 
the watchful eyes of the guardian of 
the lobby and there found shelter from 
the frosty air, slowly and reluctantly 
gave way before the night-watchman, 
who extinguished the lights and careful- 
ly locked the outer doors of the theatre. 
With a last wistful look at the warm 
interior and at the posters which 
adorned the portals of the playhouse, 
the silent figure strode past the pleas- 

=. ure seekers who lined 
SD A0) the walk, around the 
AE eee corner and up to the 
/ =]7 My stage door of the the- 
Mw atre, where he wait- 
ed. He was a man, it 
was evident, who was 
past middle age. His 
hair, heavily streaked 
with gray, was long 
and unkempt, and on 
his face was a beard 
of some days’ growth. 
He was thinly clad 
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and his strong features bore the marks 
of privation and exposure. His eyes 
were fastened on the stage door, watch- 
ing the actors as they left the play- 
house. 

One by one, and in pairs and groups 
they passed him by, but the object of 
his search did not come. Finally, how- 
ever, the door was opened to let out a 
commanding figure enveloped in a fur 
lined coat. It proved to be John Hamil- 
ton, the popular idol of the New 
York stage. The actor walked along 
hurriedly—nervously, with the gait of 
a man preoccupied, and with little heed 
to his surroundings. But his thoughts, 
whatever they may have been, were 
disturbed by a light touch on the elbow 
and a voice at his side. 

“Mr. Hamilton, may I speak with 
you a moment?” 

The words were humbly spoken, but 
with a voice rich and resonant, though 
low pitched. 

The actor, always the most amiable 
of men, was in no mood for conversa- 
tion and resented the interruption. 

“What do you want?’ he asked, 
much more roughly than was his wont. 

A glance at the fig- wes 
ure by his side was @@ 
sufficient to show that 
the man was in des- J 
titute circumstances, 
and instinctively plac- 
ing his hand in his 
pocket, he drew forth 
a coin. “Here, old 
man, take this. I have 
no time to talk to you.” 

With these hurried 
words he passed on 
and out to the street. 
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Yet there was something familiar 
about the face of the stranger. Some- 
where—sometime in the past he had 
met or known him. A look of the eye, 
or a note of the voice, perhaps, awak- 
ened a faint memory of a time remote; 
but the recollection was indefinitely 
faint, and his thought reverting to the 
need of the moment, he dismissed the 
incident from his mind, as being of no 
consequence, anyway. 

It was no petty trifle which dis- 
turbed the usual equanimity of the 
man. The following night was to wit- 
ness the most important event in John 
Hamilton’s dramatic career. 

A vital play by a leading European 
author, which no American actor had as 
yet had the temerity to attempt, was 
to be given its first production. For 
years it had been Hamilton’s ambition 
to be the first to present it in America. 
For months the coming production was 
the chief topic among critics, man- 
agers, players, and the public. Not only 
was New York interested in the event, 
but throughout the land playgoers 
watched with interest the gossip and 
comment concerning the approaching 
important premier. 

To the actor himself, the success of 
the play was the goal of his aspira- 
tions. It would stamp him the great- 
est actor-producer of the day. No 
mother watching her babe could com- 
pare with Hamilton in the solicitude 
with which he guarded every minute 
detail of the forthcoming production. 
Throughout the long, weary rehearsals 
he was everywhere. Not only did he 
develop and build up his own part, 
but that of every other actor in the 
cast. No word, movement, or intona- 

tion escaped him. No 
'detail of staging the 
@ play but received his 
M careful attention. And 
now, on the night be- 
fore the great event, 
with the eyes of the 
dramatic world cen- 
tered upon him and 
the house sold out for 
v 
days to come, his 
\\\ leading man had been 
seized with a dan- 
gerous illness, which 
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precluded all possibilty of his being 
able to act for weeks to come. 

True, there was an understudy for 
the part, but the perfection of the pre- 
sentation would be marred. The rdle 
was that of an old man—an erring 
father reaping the fruits of a misspent 
life, his last days haunted by the fear 
that his sins would be visited upon the 
son he dearly loved. Next to Hamilton’s 
own part, this was the most important 
in the play, and upon its true portrayal 
depended the success of the produc- 
tion. 

It was too late to postpone the open- 
ing. Newspapers from all over the coun- 
try and three from London had sent 
their critics to review the play, and 
Hamilton was sore at heart. Oh! for 
an actor of the old school<such as 
played in the old stock company when 
he was only a call-boy! Oh tor an actor 
of the palmy and versatile days, who 
could play farce or pantomime one 
night and change to Shakespeare, 
Knowles, or Sheridan the next! What 
would he not give for old Bruce 
Tremaine, who played Richard III that 
memorable night when he, the great 
John Hamilton, made his first appear- 
ance on the stage as the Duke of York 
—Tremaine who had been his friend in 
those early, struggling days and who 
had disappeared from view many years 
ago. 
em his thoughts turned yearningly 
to the old days and his old friend, he 
suddenly stopped short and gave a low, 
surprised whistle. 

“By Joe!” he exclaimed, 
aloud. “Tremaine—and no other.” 

Little wonder that he had been struck 
by a certain vague familiarity in the 
appearance or voice 
of the man who had {@) ude ©) 
accosted him. Now it vase 
all came back to him I fed 
with convincing force. MANY eo v 
The tall, straight fig- FAN \ 
ure—now slightly bent \\ eal /t 
the hair—not as Af 
heavy or well trimmed bh }) 
as in the olden be mm 
days; the eyes—not iO 0) 
the flashing orbs of } H. 


with years and care; 
years ago: but for all! 


almost 
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that, it was no other than Bruce Tre- 
maine, whose name, a score of years 
since, was one to conjure with, and 
whose art was almost hypnotic. 

To John Hamilton the strange meet- 
ing seemed an inspiration ; he felt it to 
be a solution of his dilemma. 

Quickly retracing his footsteps he 
glanced eagerly in every doorway and 
around every corner. It had been but a 
few moments since he had passed the 
old man on the street: surely he could 
not have wandered very far—and his 
surmise was correct. 

Half-way down the steps of a sub- 
way entrance he caught sight of the 
unmistakable figure of Tremaine, who 
had sought shelter from the frosty air. 

Hamilton lost no time in reaching 
his side. 

“Pardon me, but is your name ‘Tre- 
maine?’ ” 

The old man started at the sound of 

‘the name. 

“It is so long since I have been called 
by it that I scarcely recognized my own 
name. But ‘Tremaine’ it is. And you? 
Are you John Hamilton, once a call 
boy at the old Garden?” 

“The very one,” the actor replied 
reminiscently. 

Moisture filled the eyes of the old 
man. 

“Things have changed since then, my 
boy; how they have changed.” 

“We'll talk of that later,” John re- 
plied. “The matter up for consideration 
now is a more comfortable spot and a 
hearty meal.” 

Arm in arm the two men ascended 
the stairs. At the curb the younger 
man hailed taxicab and the two soon 
found themselves in Hamilton’s com- 

fortable apartments 
in a fashionable hotel. 
« To order a hot drink 
and a substantial re- 
past was the work of 
a moment, and while 
the food was in prep- 
aration Hamilton bade 
his guest welcome to 
the bathroom and lin- 
en closet. The meal 
\j over they settled down 
for a _ comfortable 
chat of the old days. 
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Tremaine told his story: the old, old 
story of the murky setting of a brilliant 
sun, Fifteen years before, at the height 
of his artistic career, he found himself 
the victim of a constitution undermined 
by early dissipation and hard work. It 
was not until he was in grave danger 
of a total collapse that he forsook the 
stage and left for the far west—far 
from the haunts of his kind—in search 
of health. The quiet life in a measure 
restored his one time vigor, and with it 
came a desire to become a part, once 
more, of the life to which he had been 
accustomed. He took up his abode in 
one of the growing western cities 
where, living in idleness, he soon re- 
verted to an aimless mode of life. 

Tremaine, in his prosperous days, had 
always been a prodigal liver, and be- 
fore long the scant savings of years 
were exhausted. Too old and infirm to 
renew his profession, too proud to re- 
sort to his old friends for assistance, 
and too far from them to be heard of, 
he eked out a precarious existence for 
several years until, feeling that the end 
was not far off, a great desire pos- 
sessed him: a desire to walk the streets 
of New York once more—to tread once 
more the boards in the city which had 
witnessed his greatest triumphs—once 
more to sway an audience by his art. 

With this end in view he traveled 
by easy stages and with great difficulty, 
back to the scenes of his manhood, 
back to the busy metropolis and the 
Great White Way. The hardships en- 
countered on the way, the devious ways 
and means by which he continued his 
journey, all were forgotten when he 
once more found himself in New York. 

But the joy was short-lived. The 
friends of his pros- 
perous days had dis- 
appeared. 
landmarks had given 
place to newer and 
more ornate struc- #7 
tures. The Rialto had 
moved from its for- 
mer site, and the new 
rendezvous was peo- 
pled by strange faces: 
for the most part of 
young men in ex- 
treme attire, and’ of 
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young women whose manner and garb 
bespoke the chorus and ballet. 

In vain he sought for a familiar face, 
and when hope had nearly fled he saw 
the announcement of John Hamilton’s 
opening in a new play. He remembered 
the name, and wondered if it could be 
the same ambitious young man who, 
in former years, looked up to him with 
the respect and reverence due a master 
craftsman from an apprentice. That 
night he learned where Hamilton and 
his company were holding their dress- 
rehearsal, and in the hope of recog- 
nizing a familiar face, he waited in a 
near-by lobby until he was forced to 
retreat by the night watchman. 

“When you passed me by without so 
much as a sign of recognition, John, I 
felt that the last link that bound me 
to the old life had suddenly snapped,” 
the old man concluded. 

Then Hamilton related his story to 
Tremaine: how for years he had strug- 
gled for an opportunity to display the 
spark of genius which he always felt 
he possessed ; how he had endured cold, 
hunger, and privation until at last, by 
the merest chance, the great occasion 
came. Then when the opportunity came, 
he had inspired a seemingly unimpor- 
tant part with the fire of life, and from 
that time he rose by degrees to leading 
man and star, until now he occupied a 
position in the world of dramatic art, 
the equal of which, in years ago, he had 
scarcely dared to dream. 

“And the production to-morrow 
night,” concluded the younger man, “is 
to mark the pinnacle of my ambition.” 

In the excitement of the preceding 
hour Hamilton had entirely forgotten 
the unfortunate circumstance which 

threatened to mar the 
coming production. 
Now it dawned upon 
MN him afresh, and fol- 
lowing the narration 
of his career and 
the pictured triumph 
of the morrow the 
thought of a: disap- 
yj Pointment was almost 
crushing in its ef- 
fect. “Tremaine, old 
j man,” Hamilton bent 
towards his friend 
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“do you remember the old days in 
stock? They used to Say you were the 
most wonderful study in New York, 
They used to tell stories in the green 
room about your lightning feats of 
memory and your quick preparation for 
difficult parts. There was one story 
—and I always marveled it—of how 
you were suddenly called to Boston to 
take the lead in a new play, when the 
man who had rehearsed it had met with 
a serious accident. I have often heard 
it said that you learned the part of 
ninety sides during the trip from New 
York to Boston and went on with but 
a single rehearsal. Was that true, Tre- 
maine?” 

The old man’s eyes sparkled with al- 
most a youthful fire as he recalled the 
incident which had furnished a topic 
for rialto gossip for many.months. 

“It’s a fact, John, and I believe even 
now I could repeat the part, line for 
line.” 

“Do you think you could duplicate 
the feat now?’ Hamilton asked quietly 
but nevertheless anxiously. 

The great actor of a generation past 
sat silent for some moments, his half- 
closed eyes looking back across the 
bridge which spanned the intervening 
years. 

When he spoke, the words came 
slowly and earnestly: 

“My boy, I feel that there is just one 
big effort in me before I bid farewell 
forever to all my greatness, Out there 
in the west, far from the environments 
of my youth and manhood, when I felt 
that the boards had forever lost their 
grip on my heartstrings, I often found 
myself longing for just one more 
chance to don the mask and bring tears 
or laughter to the qe. rt 
multitude. It was this @@ AG) 
great yearning which RL care ‘ 


gave gi a to ny ie H; eget a) 
wea eet as they Y coy 
madans across half \" [ | 
the continent, and i\ es] i 
which supported me ff \ 1 
through trials which, ri 

but for this overmas- Ie C 

tering desire, would 

have been unendur- 


able. To-night, when I 
recoginzed you and 
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you passed me by on the street, my 
deepest pangs were not of bodily pain 
or discomfort, but of regret that my 
sole, longing ambition wouid never be 
realized. And now you offer me this 
opportunity— 

“T am an old man, John, broken in 
health and spirit, but there is one great 
effort left in me, and if you will tell 
me how, I will use it, my boy, and use 
it well.” 

Then Hamilton related the circum- 
stances and produced the part. 

It was rather lengthy—sixty-odd 
sides—and in importance it was sec- 
ond only to the one assumed by the 
star. 

Hamilton read the part aloud, ex- 
plained its relation to the other rdles 
in the play, and particularly to the 
character portrayed by himself. 

Tremaine was the picture of silent 
attention. He grasped each word, and 
in his mind he suited the “business” 
to each line. 

“Give me the part,” the old man said 
simply, when the other had finished, 
“and I promise to play it to-morrow 
night.” 

“If you will only do this, my old 
friend, you shall have no cause to re- 
gret it.” 

“Say nothing of recompense, my 
boy,” the old man replied, with a faint 
show of his old time spirit. “To suc- 
ceed will be sufficient reward.” 

“I will depend on you, Tremaine, 
and now to make you comfortable for 
the night.” And he gave the necessary 
orders to his valet. 

When Hamilton arose the next 
morning, long before his usual hour, 
he found Tremaine, partly dressed, 

=» seated in a comfort- 
wy able armchair, the 
© part in his hands, and 

& he deeply absorbed in 

N @9)/ its contents. 

ANA Per IV, “You're up early, I 
i [| WAY sce,’ was Hamilton’s 
iN 7 Y| greeting. “Have you 

4 D\ He | iM had your breakfast?” 
he e\\ Pi “Not yet, but I can 
7) HIN “4 repeat the part line 
Hf HH) VA \ for line.” 

MEY Ny Hamilton ordered 
- a breakfast of fruit, 
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eggs, toast, and coffee and, the meal 
over, the two rehearsed the scenes in 
which they appeared. 

Tremaine’s grasp and conception of 
the réle of the erring father was won- 
derful. Although the part had origin- 
ally been entrusted to one of the most 
intelligent character actors of the day, 
Hamilton had never before dreamed 
that it contained such possibilities as 
now became apparent. The old man 
read each line with a fervor of soul 
that was remarkable. Only an occa- 
sional uncertainty in his lines betrayed 
a lack of familiarity with the part. 

Hamilton breathed more freely. A 
tremendous weight had been lifted off 
his mind, and he saw himself again 
that night winning the crowning laurels 
of his career. 

Before noon Hamilton summoned an 
automobile, and the two enjoyed a spin 
through Central Park and Riverside 
Drive, the bracing winter air sharpen- 
ing their appetites for the lunch that 
awaited them on their return to the ac- 
tor’s apartments. 

At two o’clock they repaired to the 
theatre for the final dress rehearsal. 

Many and varied were the comments 
by the members of the company as to 
the identity of the stranger whom the 
star had discovered for the part of the 
father, and the opinions as to the new- 
comer’s ability to meet its demands. 
The understudy, who had struggled 
hard with the manuscript for the 
greater portion of the night and all 
morning, heaved an inward sigh of re- 
lief when he found that he would not 
be called upon to play the impor- 
tant rdle on the opening night, al- 
though outwardly, to his companions, 
he railed at the fate a. 
that withheld from @ 
him this great oppor- § 
tunity. It was evident (ites 
that to the younger # 
members of the com- § 
pany the name of 
Tremaine was entire- 
ly unknown, while 
the others did not 
dream of connecting 
the newcomer with 
the famous Tremaine 
of a generation ago. 
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When the rehearsal started, how- 
ever, it required but the opening scene 
to prove to the company that the part 
was in the hands of a master. Ham- 
ilton was delighted. No tenth perform- 
ance ever proceeded more smoothly than 
this last rehearsal, and more wonder- 
ful than all was the work of old Bruce 
Tremaine. In appearance, voice, and 
gesture—in very soul, in fact, he lived 
the part. The actors marveled, and 
gazed at the old man with respectful 
admiration; but neither he nor Hamil- 
ton offered any clew to his identity. 


But on this especial occasion not 
only was the house sold out, but many 
were turned away. 

John Hamilton’s appearance in an 
important new production was an event 
to fill the theatre with the intelligence 
and fashion of the metropolis. 

Behind the scenes there was the 
usual bustle and excitement attendant 
upon a first production. Hamilton, 
fully dressed and made up for his part 
an hour before the rise of the curtain. 
made a round of the stage, dropping 
in on each member of the company 
with a cheery word of greeting, and 
assuring himself that not the slightest 
detail had been overlooked. He stopped 
to chat with Tremaine, who had come 
to the theatre with him and who had 
now proved that he had forgotten none 
of the fine points of making up. He 
was deeply absorbed in his part, going 
over and over each speech and enact- 
ing each scene. 

“Overture!” came the warning cry 
from the stage-manager, and the play- 
ers filed out of their dressing-rooms 
and to their positions on the stage. 

sin - It required but the 

CY Be first scene to break 
the chilly armor of a 

§ typical first-night au- 

© dience, and Hamil- 
ton’s entrance was the 
L] sci for prolonged 
LY srpiase To an actor 

4 seasoned even as this 
successful star was to 

4 failure, the playing 
before a vast multi- 
tude sitting in cold 
judgment is an expe- 
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rience of the greatest moment. Added 
to the customary suspense of a first 
night was his anxiety for Tremaine, 
and the entrance of the old actor upon 
the scene did not lessen his fears. 

Unaccustomed for so many years to 
facing an audience, Tremaine seemed 
dazed, and his first lines betrayed a 
slight tremolo which, to Hamilton, 
seemed to foreshadow a collapse. But 
by degrees the old man’s skill asserted 
itself. He soon lost all consciousness 
of the great mass of humanity beyond 
the footlights, and entered into the 
very soul of the play. His fervor com- 
municated itself to every actor in the 
cast, and in his scenes with the old 
man, even Hamilton played as he had 
never played before. When the curtain 
fell on the first act the deafening ap- 
plause was evidence of the: favorable 
impression the play had produced. 

Hamilton stopped to shake the old 
man by the hand as he proceeded to 
his dressing-room, and was startled to 
find the palm dry and hot. The old 
man’s eyes, too, flashed with an un- 
earthly glow and his voice quivered as 
he replied to the star’s anxious in- 
quiry. 

“Don’t worry about me, my boy. | 
am happier to-night than I have been 
for many years.” 

The second act, with its tense scenes 
and powerful situations, held the au- 
dience spellbound. 

Now and then Tremaine faltered in 
his lines, but not one in the audience 
knew it. From the vast storehouse of 
his memory the old actor brought forth 
lines and speeches that fitted each 
situation, and as all his important 
scenes were with Hamilton, the star’s 
skill was equal to the ges TT 
emergency, and he My wee (®) 
proceeded in his part Saw oS 
without the necessary [xara 
cues. 

While the audience #fm 
listened with bated 
breath, awed _ into 
breathless silence by 
the wonderful acting fe 
on the stage, Hamil- f 
ton realized that no 
human art could give ¥ 
such realism to the 
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portrayal of the character. There were 
real heart throbs in every line the old 
man uttered. He seemed to lay bare his 
soul with every speech. The father’s 
agony was real; the words and gestures 
came straight from the heart, and there 
was the wail of a lost soul in his self- 
denunciation. 

The curtain rose again and again. 
The subdued silence of the multitude 
was relieved by mighty shouts, and with 
hands clasped Hamilton and Tremaine 
acknowledged the cheers of the au- 
dience until the curtain was finally per- 
mitted to remain down. 

But for the star’s supporting arm 
the old man would have fallen to the 
floor. He trembled in every muscle. 
His lips were parched, and beneath the 
lines of his make-up his face altern- 
ately flushed and grew ashen pale. 

Hamilton hastily summoned a physi- 
cian. 

Tremaine was lying on a couch, un- 
conscious, when the doctor arrived. 

He felt the old man’s pulse. listened 
to his heart-beats, then solemnly shook 
his head. 

In a loud voice Hamilton called for 
the understudy and ordered him to 
prepare to play the last act. 

These words seemed to rouse Tre- 
maine. With superhuman strength he 
sprang from the couch and brushed 
aside the arms that detained him. 

“On with the play!” he shouted ma- 
jestically. “Richard is himself again!” 

Hamilton Sprang forward to arrest 
the old man’s footsteps, but the doctor 
detained him. 

“It’s an even chance, Mr. Hamil- 
on,” he said; “let him have his way. 
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I shall be near at hand if you should 
require my services.” 
The curtain rose for the final act. 
Never before did a play hold an 
audience in such rapt attention, but to 
the players on the stage it seemed as if 
the curtain would never go down. 
Tremaine lost his lines entirely 
but the thread of the plot seemed 
imbedded in his brain. From _ his 
heroic roles of old he conjured up 
speeches that swayed the vast assem- 
blage—speeches from Macbethand Lear, 
Spartacus, and Virginius; all these his 
fevered brain seemed to weld in mighty 
unison and poetic harmony, never for 
an instant departing from the story of 
the play or the continuity of the rdle. 
And when the great death scene came 
at the close of the play Tremaine 
seemed to gather himself for a mighty 
effort.. As the father sank to the floor 
at the feet of his newly found son, 
there was scarcely an eye in the au- 
dience that did not respond with tears 
to the supreme moment of the tragedy. 
When the curtain fell the great mul- 
titude called loud and long for a speech. 
But there was no response, and the 
audience slowly filed out of the theatre. 
Behind the scenes the entire com- 
pany stood reverently around the couch 
on which rested the figure of Bruce 
Tremaine. Hamilton, ‘with unshed tears 
in his eyes, gazed mutely at the doctor, 
whose ear was pressed to the breast of 
the old actor. Finally the physician 
slowly raised his head, and in his eyes 
they read the answer to their unspoken 
question. : 
Bruce Tremaine had answered the 
final call of the Great Stage Manager. 


HAVE you ever wondered what is the 
precise attitude of our foremost man- 
agers toward the American stage? In 
the next few issues of THE GREEN 
BOOK ALBUM they themselves will 
define their relations with the theatre, 
with dramatists, and with the public. 
Perhaps from reading their statements 
you will learn why plays aren’t better 
or why on the other hand they are not 
worse! Furthermore, it will be inter- 
esting to discover just why this or that 
manager believed in this or that Play. 
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HAT do I think the American stage needs most?” 
echoed Beerbohm—beg pardon, Sir Herbert—Tree 
after the question of an interviewer not long ago. 

“Why, Tree, of course.” 

And now they say, or William A. Brady does, which is 
more to the point, that he is coming. He will be welcomed, 
for the death of Irving has left Tree without a rival for the 
leadership of the English stage, and though his reputation 
is international, his art is practically unknown to the thea- 
tregoers of this country. Perhaps the critics may badger 
him for peccadillos which the average audience overlooks, 
as Bernard Shaw and William Archer have done in Lon- 
don, but Sir Herbert may be counted upon to give as good 
as he takes. He revels in hostility, sending the slings and 
arrows of captious comment back with new venom on 
their barbs, and he has said that when he slips into the 
loneliness of retirement, his daily prayer will be: 

“Oh, God, give me back my enemies!” 

Beerbohm Tree has a name for brilliance in wit as well 
as in histrionism, and his bandinage has supplied the an- 
nals of the stage with many of the best of its anecdotes. 
Wilton Lackaye’s esprit, which is so famous in the Lambs’ 
Club, is as a rushlight when compared to the incandescence 











of Tree’s epigrams, His genius is as creative in the chatter 
of small-talk as it is in theatric characterization. Many a 
classic bon-mot is associated with his name, and, as usual 
in the case of extempore comedians, he is sometimes made 
the butt of the shaft, instead of the bow that speeds it. 

For a personal description of Sir Herbert Tree—he was 
knighted at the last birthday of King Edward—one can do 
no better than to record frankly the impression of Mrs. 
George Cran, one of his biographers. 

“In person Mr. Tree is tall,” she writes; “he measures 
six feet one inch, and was formerly of an amazing slim- 
ness; to-day he is of fuller proportions, clean-shaven, with 
fair hair and eyes that in his genial moments are an in- 
tense blue, and in his thoughtful, a gray-green, like mistle- 
toe. Meeting him in private life for the first time, one is 
impressed by his brain-box; its suave and regular line is 
beautiful, and one has a quick, instinctive sense that the 
possibilities of the line are great; his eyes are guarded, he 
has complete mastery of them—a rare gift; his mouth is 
treacherous, for it betrays him always to his friends—it 
drops a little at one corner when he would tell one of his 
little social lies; he is a man of rapt poetic demeanor, with 
an incandescent brain behind. A man who leaves a distinct 
taste on the mental palate, neither sweet nor satisfying, 
but rather of the quality, if one may say so, of sage and 
pungent herbs.” 

A princely disregard for money is one of his distinguish- 
ing traits, and his productions are known all over the 
world as the ultimate of stage munificence. So, at the be- 
ginning of his career, we find him cheerfully over-drawing 
his salary and spending it before it was earned. 

Remonstrances only elicited the felicitous epigram: 

“Thrift is a virtue that it is easy to urge upon others.” 

His sarcasm has often proved a social blessing, as the 
following instance will illustrate: 

A young dandy at a dinner-table was airing his self-con- 
ceit at the expense of others, and was wounding feelings 
recklessly. Tree abated the nuisance by observing casually, 
apropos of nothing: 

“Why not palliate the pangs of conversational vivisec- 
tion with the chloroform of courtesy?” 
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HAT do I think the American stage needs most?” 
echoed Beerbohm—beg pardon, Sir Herbert—Tree 
after the question of an interviewer not long ago. 

“Why, Tree, of course.” 

And now they say, or William A. Brady does, which is 
more to the point, that he is coming. He will be welcomed, 
for the death of Irving has left Tree without a rival for the 
leadership of the English stage, and though his reputation 
is international, his art is practically unknown to the thea- 
tregoers of this country. Perhaps the critics may badger 
him for peccadillos which the average audience overlooks, 
as Bernard Shaw and William Archer have done in Lon- 
don, but Sir Herbert may be counted upon to give as good 
as he takes. He revels in hostility, sending the slings and 
arrows of captious comment back with new venom on 
their barbs, and he has said that when he slips into the 
loneliness of retirement, his daily prayer will be: 

“Oh, God, give me back my enemies!” 

Beerbohm Tree has a name for brilliance in wit as well 
as in histrionism, and his bandinage has supplied the an- 
nals of the stage with many of the best of its anecdotes. 
Wilton Lackaye’s esprit, which is so famous in the Lambs’ 
Club, is as a rushlight when compared to the incandescence 
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of Tree’s epigrams, His genius is as creative in the chatter 
of small-talk as it is in theatric characterization. Many a 
classic bon-mot is associated with his name, and, as usual 
in the case of extempore comedians, he is sometimes made 
the butt of the shaft, instead of the bow that speeds it. 

For a personal description of Sir Herbert Tree—he was 
knighted at the last birthday of King Edward—one can do 
no better than to record frankly the impression of Mrs. 
George Cran, one of his biographers. 

“In person Mr. Tree is tall,” she writes; “he measures 
six feet one inch, and was formerly of an amazing slim- 
ness; to-day he is of fuller proportions, clean-shaven, with 
fair hair and eyes that in his genial moments are an in- 
tense blue, and in his thoughtful, a gray-green, like mistle- 
toe. Meeting him in private life for the first time, one is 
impressed by his brain-box; its suave and regular line is 
beautiful, and one has a quick, instinctive sense that the 
possibilities of the line are great; his eyes are guarded, he 
has complete mastery of them—a rare gift; his mouth is 
treacherous, for it betrays him always to his friends—it 
drops a little at one corner when he would tell one of his 
little social lies; he is a man of rapt poetic demeanor, with 
an incandescent brain behind. A man who leaves a distinct 
taste on the mental palate, neither sweet nor satisfying, 
but rather of the quality, if one may say so, of sage and 
pungent herbs.” 

A princely disregard for money is one of his distinguish- 
ing traits, and his productions are known all over the 
world as the ultimate of stage munificence. So, at the be- 
ginning of his career, we find him cheerfully over-drawing 
his salary and spending it before it was earned. 

Remonstrances only elicited the felicitous epigram: 

“Thrift is a virtue that it is easy to urge upon others.” 

His sarcasm has often proved a social blessing, as the 
following instance will illustrate: 

A young dandy at a dinner-table was airing his self-con- 
ceit at the expense of others, and was wounding feelings 
recklessly. Tree abated the nuisance by observing casually, 
apropos of nothing: 

“Why not palliate the pangs of conversational vivisec- 
tion with the chloroform of courtesy?” 








The youth was deeply hurt, and could not conceal his 
pangs, so the actor supplied an anodyne with: 

“You know a man is allowed to think these things, but 
not aloud.” 

The laughter that followed the pun eased the tension of 
the situation. 

As an expert upon the bright quip, Tree was asked what 
he thought to be the wittiest saying ever recorded. He an- 
swered sincerely, and his choice proves the excellence of 
his taste. He voted for the historic words of Charles II. 

That monarch, it is said, once found the door to his bed- 
chamber ornamented with the following lampoon: 


Here lies our sovereign Lord the King, 
Whose word no man relies upon; 

He never said a foolish thing 
And never did a wise one. 


To which the wastrel ruler blithely answered: 

“My words are my own—my acts are those of my Par- 
liament.” 

Once a critic undertook to call Tree to task in person for 
some flaw in one of his interpretations of Shakespeare, and 
he argued back flamboyantly. 

The journalist broke out with: 

“You cannot deceive me. You are arguing in circles.” 

“I am above you, and like the eagle, I always circle be- 
fore I swoop.” 

That “swoop” put the critic to utter rout. 

When Tree was playing an engagement in Manchester 
he was entertained at luncheon by a bishop who was the 
dean of that city. A desultory conversation progressed to 
the point when the ecclesiastic asked: 

“Well, what have you been doing with yourself this 
morning ?” 

“I have been out for a motor ride through the city, and 
I lost a wager.” 

“What was the bet?” queried the innocent bishop. 

“I bet that we should encounter four hundred different 
odors, and we only counted three hundred and ninety- 
nine.” 

Piqued with this slur upon his bishopric, the host retort- 





“Ah, I see. You missed the odor of sanctity.” 

Mr. Tree had to admit that it was a very palpable hit. 

In his first production of “The Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor,” Tree had to climb a tree, arid found that the obesity 
of Falstaff made this difficult. Therefore he directed the 
stage-carpenter to put some pegs in the tree trunk. At the 
next rehearsal, he could not find these aids to upward 
progress, and gazing reproachfully at the workman, he 
said: “No pegs!” The next day the pegs were still absent, 
and Tree put his soul into the ejaculation: “No pegs!” The 
episode was repeated a third time, and then Tree said 
something more drastic. 

The carpenter grew angry himself, and said: 

“Well, guv’nor, you told me ‘no pegs,’ as plain as a pike- 
staff, so I put no pegs, What more d’ye want?” 

“A carpenter that understands the inflection of my 
voice,” snapped Tree. “You will compel me to give you a 
scholarship in a dramatic school in order to learn your 
trade.” 

When Coquelin was playing in London, both he and 
Tree were on the same bill at a benefit matinée. The 
Frenchman encountered the English actor-manager wait- 
ing in the wings in a masterpiece of stage disguise, made 
up as the rotund Falstaff, Tree being wonderfully resource- 
ful in the artificial aids to characterization, The French 
comedian circled around him slowly, studying every point. 

Then he said: 

“Excuse me, but I must see if your cheeks are padded.” 

He tapped Tree’s cheeks with his finger, and then threw 
up his hands, crying: 

“Sacre nom! There is nothing!” 

Tree had obtained the effect of Falstaff’s vast facial ex- 
panse merely by the use of grease paint. 

Coquelin went back to Paris with a new lesson in the 
art of whose technique he was a prophet among his own 
people. 

Even as a young actor, Tree would go to any lengths 
for a bit of detail with which to work up his character. 
His first genuine hit was achieved as the Rev. Robert 
Spalding in “The Private Secretary,” and just before he 
went on the stage at the first performance, he conceived 
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the idea that a touch of blue ribbon in the button-hole, 
representing the badge of a temperance society, would 
give him a more sanctimonious appearance. 

He hurried about among the women of the company, 
begging for blue ribbon, but as luck would have it, they 
possessed every other color but blue. Suddenly he had an 
inspiration. He cut a piece of canvas from the scenery, 
dipped it into a bucket of blue paint in the carpenter's 
work-shop, and dabbed it on his lapel. 

During the thousands of times it has been played, both 
in England and in this country, the blue ribbon has re- 
mained one of the traditions of that réle. 

One of his celebrated puns is associated with his pro- 
duction of “Julius Caesar.” ; 

Always a stickler for detail, Tree insisted that Charles 
Fulton, the actor cast for the réle of the mighty Julius, 
should lie on the bier, throughout the famous oration 
scene, muffled in funeral robes, when Mark Antony stirs 
the mob to revolt. It is customary to use a dummy for this 
episode, but Tree would not have it that way. 

Fulton objected. The stage was always draughty, he 
said. What if he should happen to sneeze during the ora- 
tion? 

“Then they could call you Julius Cnzsar,” replied the 
imperturbable Tree. 

Tree’s tours in Scotland and Ireland are the themes for 
several good examples of arboreal anecdotage. 

In Scotland he encountered a canny Gael who asked: 

“And what may ye do for a living?” 

“Oh, I'm on the stage.” 

“Circus, or hand-bell ringer?” persisted the Highlander, 
those being the Scot’s ideals of dramatic art. 

“My work is more serious than that,” Tree answered. 

The Scotchman eyed him dubiously, and then said with 
more than a touch of scorn: 

“Ah, weel, it seerns to me you’re nae mickle better than 
a minister.” 

In Ireland, Tree held parley with a government digni- 
tary, who asked: 

“How did you fare in Dublin?” 
“Not very well,” «was the candid admission. 
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“But I heard that Belle Bilton in musical comedy drew 
houses.” 
Now, that lady was what would be known in this coun- 
as a “burlesque queen,” and placed her faith in an 
ample area of pink tights. Tree’s retort, therefore, was dis- 
tinctly perspicacious, for he said: 

“Don’t you realize that Art can never compete with Na- 
ture ” 

Tree’s presence of mind upon the stage is renowned, and 
one of his mottos is “Never correct yourself.” If he misses 
a line, instead of stammering and going back to pick up 
the right word, he continues and improvises himself into 
safety. 

In “Richard II,” he had a speech which should run: 


Now, I am a subject; I have a King to be my 
flatterer. 


Upon the first night, he stumbled, and said: 

“Now I am a king—” 

But catching himself at once, he revised Shakespeare 
without a break into: 

“Now I am a king—no more; I have a king to be my 
flatterer.” . 

Tree’s premiéres were usually somewhat stormy. The 
critics would assemble like vultures on a battle-field, and 
the occupants of the “pit” would be prepared to “boo” 
their loudest if they could take exception to his work. 

“The Darling of the Gods” was the occasion of an 
unusual outburst. 

He had put on this spectacular production with more 
attention to the scenery than even Belasco had given it, 
which, as one might say in the expressive vernacular, was 
“going some.” He himself played Zakkuri, the war min- 
ister, which is subordinate to the feminine stellar réle. 
Therefore, the denizens of the “pit” were not pleased. 

When Tree appeared at the end of the second act to 
make the usual first-night curtain remarks, which he had 
intended should merely be an acknowledgment of the 
credit due the scenery, the crowd roared: 

“No speech! No speech! We don’t want any speech!” 

Tree raised his voice until it could be heard above the 
clamor, and shouted: 
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“I want to apologize! I want to apologize!” 

Such an announcement was unusual for Tree, and the 
audience quieted down to listen. 

Then the actor-manager hurled this verbal gauntlet in 
the faces of his antagonists: 

“I said the other day that one fool could make more 
noise than a thousand wise men. I apologize.” 

Of all his characterizations, that of Hamlet is the most 
discussed. 

He elaborated the interpretation with some original 
touches, reversing the tradition of Kean in kissing 
Ophelia, and creating an entirely new bit of “business” at 
the end of the drama, in pressing a farewell kiss of death 
upon the bowed head of the faithful Horatio. He also con- 
ceived the idea that Hamlet’s black “suits of woe” should 
be brightened with a touch of color, and instructed the . 
costume-maker to line his cloak with red silk. 

That functionary, who, like most Englishmen, knew 
his Shakespeare, almost by heart, objected. He pointed 
out that the text definitely refers to Hamlet’s “inky 
cloak.” 

“Ah, well, what of that?” sighed Tree. “Perhaps 
Shakespeare meant red ink.” 

It is worth noting that in Tree’s version of Hamlet, 
the line spoken by the Queen-mother in the duel scene: 
“He is fat and scant of breath” is made to read “He is 
faint.” 

Although he himself is not as thin as he was, Tree 
stands firmly for a thin Hamlet. In that mooted point of 
scholarship, he was supported by the late Catulle Mendés, 
French dramatist, poet and critic. When Sarah Bernhardt 
played Hamlet in Paris, Mendés undertook to exploit his 
anti-fat theory in a critique; some actor contradicted him, 
and a duel resulted. They take the drama very seriously in 
France, it would seem. Tree, however, had no occasion to 
come to actual swords’ points with anyone over the in- 
terpretation ; he duels with his wit, and usually wins. | 

His sense of humor, always at play, has caused him to 
be regarded as one of the greatest practical jokers on the. 
English stage. Once, when he was appearing as Fagin in 
“Oliver Twist,” he made his entrance wearing a pair of 

















_ shoes just out of the shop, with the price-tag prominently 
displayed. Miss Constance Collier, who was the Nancy 
Sykes, called his attention to this faux pas in a stage whis- 
per, and he serenely answered, hardly taking the pains to 
make his remark inaudible to the audience: 

“That’s all right, my dear—why shouldn’t Fagin wear 
them like that? The Artful Dodger has just stolen them 
from a shop.” 

Upon the first-night of Stephen Phillips’ “Ulysses,” 
during a scene when Tree, as the wandering Greek hero, 
was supposed to be in Hades, the electrician did not handle 
the lights to please his taste. He darted off the stage with- 
out an excuse for the exit, gave the proper instructions 
and popped on again, saying to the actress who was his 
vis-d-vis, as if it were in the part: 

“Now, my dear, where were we?” 

But he has had the tables turned on him more than 
once, in this manner, and if the joke was good enough, 
he never resented it. In one of the productions of his early 
career aS an actor-manager, Mrs. Lee-Murray, a well- 
known actress, had trouble with her petticoat when on the 
stage. The garment came off, in fact, and slipped down 
about her ankles. Not at all discomfited, for she was a 
veteran, she sidled to a convenient spot near the wings 
and adroitly kicked the offending garment out of sight. 
The audience was aware of the contretemps, but preserved 
a well-mannered silence. 

Just at that point, W. J. Hill, an actor whose name sur- 
vives chiefly in association with this anecdote, made his 
entrance, with the line: 

“Where are all the women?” 

’ Tree replied in character: 

“They have gone.” 

To which Mr. Hill, who had observed Mrs. Lee-Mur- 
tay’s accident, replied: 

“I thought I saw a petticoat on the stairs,” 

Then and there the performance stopped for several 
minutes of laughter, on the part of both audience and 
actors. 

The classic of all stories “on” Beerbohm Tree is at- 
tributed to Henry Irving, who felt the rivalry of the 
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younger actor-manager in Shakespearian productions 
rather keenly. 

It is said that Irving wanted a horse to use in “Richard 
III,” and when one was submitted to him by his anxious 
stage-manager, he asked some pertinent questions about 
the animal’s temper and theatrical career, He was assured 
that the horse was gentle and stage-broke. 

“But they do say,” added the stage-manager, “that 
when Beerbohm Tree put on ‘Henry IV,’ the beast did 
get a bit nasty, sir, and kicked Mr. Tree.” 

“Aha!” chuckled Irving, rubbing his hands, “A bit of 
a critic! A bit of a critic!” 

And he engaged the horse forthwith. 

Tree likes to tell on himself how, when he gave Ibsen’s 
“An Enemy of the People” in Chicago twelve years ago, 
at the close of his first and only American tour up to date, 
the performance was interrupted by a riot at the door of 
the theatre. The noise and the hubbub penetrated within 
the auditorium, and caused some confusion. It reminded 
him of London, and he jokingly attributed it to a popular 
uprising against Ibsen, though as a matter of fact, the 
fracas was caused by one of the union and non-union 
mélées which have been so frequent in Chicago. 

Most of all, however, he loves to tell of the Hibernian 
compliment bestowed upon him by an old Irish lord who 
visited his dressing-room after the premiére of “Twelfth 
Night.” It is one of his standard stories. 

“The old gentleman was delighted with the perform- 
ance,” he will say, “and could not find words to express 
his pleasure. While I was waiting to hear what he thought 
of my individual work, he rattled on: 

“Tt was gorgeous—the very spirit of Shakespeare. 
The scenery was grand, and Mr. Brough—he was mag- 
nificent. And Miss Brayton—ah, she was splendid!’ 

“And so on through everyone in the cast except my 
self. Finally, when I had started to show him down th 
passage way and out of the theatre, he stopped suddenly 
and turned to me with an after-thought: 

“‘Oh, Mr. Tree, there was one thing I forgot to say.’ 

“Now, I thought, it is surely coming. But no.— 

“‘Mr. Tree, I read that article of yours in the Nine- 














teenth Century, and I’ve been wanting to tell you how 
good it was. You have made a mistake in your profession. 
You ought to have been a journalist.’” 

So much for the anecdotal phase of Sir Herbert Beer- 
bohm Tree. His theatrical activity seems amazing when 
one sums it up. Beginning with his débit as an actor-man- 
ager in 1887, with “The Red Lamp,” and ending with his 
current production of Eugene Brieux’s “False God,” which 
will be seen at the New Theatre with all the Tree trap- 
pings, the list of the more important plays that he has pre- 
sented runs in chronological sequence, as follows: 

“The Red Lamp,” “The Ballad Monger,” “Partners,” 
“Cupid’s Messenger,” “Pompadour,” “A Compromising 
Case,” “Captain Swift,” “Masks and Faces,” “The Duch- 
_ess of Bayswater and Co.,” “The Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor,” “Wealth,” “A Man’s Shadow,” “A Village Priest,” 
“Rachel,” “Comedy and Tragedy,” “Called Back,” “The 
Intruder,” “Beau Austin,” “The Waif,” “Peril,” “The 
Dancing Girl,” “Hamlet,” “Hypatia,” “A Woman of No 
Importance,” “An Enemy of the People,” “The Tempter,” 
“Six Persons,” “The Charlatan,” “Once Upon A Time,” 
“A Bunch of Violets,” “A Modern Eve,” “John A- 
Dreams,” “Fedora,” “Trilby,” “Henry IV” (first part), 
“The Seats of the Mighty,” “’Chand d’Habits,” “The Sil- 
ver King,” “Katherine and Petruchio” (a version of “The 
Taming of the Shrew”), “A Man’s Shadow,” “Julius 
Cesar,” “Ragged Robin,” “Musketeers,” “Carnac Sahib,” 
“The First Night,” “King John,” “A Midsummer Night's 
Dream,” “Rip Van Winkle,” “Herod,” “Twelfth Night,” 
“The Last of the Dandies,” “Ulysses,” “The Eternal 
City,” “The Resurrection,” “The Gordian Knot,” “Richard 
II,” “The Darling of the Gods,” “The Tempest,” “Much 
Ado About Nothing,” “Agatha,” “Business Is Business,” 
“Oliver Twist,” “Nero,” “Colonel Newcome,” “A Winter’s 
Tale,” “Antony .and Cleopatra,” “The Van Dyke,” 
“Faust,” and “False Gods.” 

There’s a monumental list, in which every charac- 
terization and every production was notable. The fre- 
quence of Shakespearean titles is proof of the claim justly 
made for Beerbohm Tree—that he has reversed the tradi- 
tion about Shakespeare “spelling ruin.” 
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The Last Night Of The Pla 


BY GREGORICS 


HE public is a direct participator 
in the formalities of a play’s first- 
night. On such nights there is al- 

ways a festive atmosphere pervading 
the theatre. Whether the play fails or 
succeeds, the first-nighter has seen a 
much different performance from those 
that follow. In any event, there are cur- 
tain-calls, a speech from the author, 
perhaps also the star; flowers, tele- 
grams, congratulations. The great play- 
going public knows well enough what 
transpires on such occasions. But what 
of that other equally momentous night, 
the last night of a play. 

If the play’s life has been a short 
one, say six or seven weeks, the last 
performance is naturally not much of 
an event. The members of the company 
have scarcely become more than decent- 
ly well acquainted and thoughts are 
centered mostly on the scramble of get- 
ting another engagement. 

Different, indeed, is the case writ a 
piece that has been out an entire season, 
thitty-five or forty weeks. The company 
have become, in a sense, like one big 
family. For weeks together, while play- 
ing the one-nighters, they have practi- 
cally lived in the sleeping-cars. Every- 
body knows that the leading man snores 
, outrageously ; that the character woman 
has a loathing fear of being in a rail- 
road wreck while ensconced in an upper 
berth; these and many more privacies 
have become common property. 

Acquaintanceships have mellowed in- 
to friendship ; the juvenile began by car- 
-rying the ingenue’s grip to the station 

for her; their engagement has just been 
announced. The child of the company 
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has frolicked and laughed his six-year- 
old self into the doting esteem of every- 
body, from the star to the property- 
man. In small groups and in larger, in 
couples and en masse, the company have 
had frequent outings and jollities. They 
have attended matinees on off days oc- 
cupying, by courtesy, two boxes and 
even overflowing into a third. One Sun- 
day in San Francisco they went up the 
crooked railway of Mt, Tamalpais; in 
Boston one night after the performance 
they all motored to Nantasket Beach; 
they went ice-boating in Toronto, and 
May-flowering in Virginia. 

Then came the anticipated notice, 
which the manager put on the call- 
board one night, a neat, innocent look- 
ing scrap of paper, but it announced the 
closing of the tour two weeks hence. 
It may be that the exact date of closing 
had been known for months, but some- 
how it never seemed so “really, truly” 
near at hand as when the official an- 
nouncement made its appearance, All 
sorts of pranks and jokes are planned 
for that last performance. Hearts will 
be more or less heavy at that time, even 
though the prospect of the summer holi- 
day is most alluring after the long sea- 
son. But the year of work and travel 
together has done much fo foster a spir- 
it of comradeship and the approach of 
the last performance means that all this 
must end. So, as if to hide real feelings, 
the actors prance and prattle during 
that last performance, and play wom- 
drous jokes on one another. 


In England they have a curious cus- 


tom. In that country, on a last night, 
there is none of the frolicking that pre- 
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vails in this country, but, instead, every 
member of the company is required to 
wear some touch of mourning in his 
make-up. "Tis a strange sight to see a 
stage of chorus-girls, some wearin 
black sashes, others black bows, or 
black-bordered aprons—but always the 
black! Even in the big pantomime com- 
panies the custom holds, and woe to the 
valiant soul who dares appear on the 
stage without his touch of black. 

Of course, in this country, the audi- 
ences, as a rule, are little aware of the 
merrymaking that goes on among the 
company on a last night. Now and 
again, of course, it must know that 
strange things are happening on the 
stage. Yet not always is it aware of 
this, for if the play happens to be a 
comedy or a farce, interpolated jests 
and jokes will probably seem to the au- 
dience part of the play itself. 

It is curious how child-like and jes- 
tive even the most dignified of beings 
can become in the fun of a last per- 
formance. Stars who are ‘generally se- 
date and becomingly behaved, turn chil- 
dren for the occasion and frolic and 
gambol with greatest glee. Somehow, on 
a closing night, everybody gets to the 
theatre early. For one thing, there is a 
lot of packing to do, and aiter the per- 
formance there is little time, for at mid- 
night the train that bears them back to 
New York is scheduled to leave. There 
are usually flowers all round for the 
ladies. The child of the company is 
showered with gifts—everybody re- 
members him, and it’s like a Christmas 
or birthday to him. Sometimes the star 
gives remembrances to everybody—has 
‘ them waiting on their dressing-room 
tables. There is also swapping of photo- 
graphs and summer addresses. Every 
* before the curtain rises is well 


Belasco as a Joker 


THEN begins the frolicking ! No one 
loves the jollity of a last performance 
better than Belasco. Always he stands 
in the wings, eyes flashing, roaring at 
every sally made by one actor to anoth- 
er, and dancing round with all the glee 
of a school-boy liberated for a vacation. 
He even goes further. He instigates 
pranks and puts the actors up to all 
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sorts of foolery. Think of it! The wiz- 
ard of modern stage-craft actually 
goads his actors on to all manner of 
jestings ! 

On the last night of Mrs. Carter’s 
firet season in “Du Barry,’ Belasco 
fairly outdid himself in suggesting 
jokes. All evening long he stood in the 
wings watching the fun, and starting 
more. Every time an actor interpolated 
a funny line at the expense of a fellow 
player, he looked towards the wings, 
and there was the “Governor” smiling 
and nodding encouragement. 

Perhaps the funniest episode of the 
evening occurred in the first act, that 
of the millinery-shop scene. 

The shop, it will be remembered, is 
kept by Du Barry, (Mrs. Carter), and 
a young blood, played by Hamilton Re- 
velle, comes to pay court. Usually in 
paying homage he presented Du Barry 
with a bouquet, but this night, as Re- 
velle stood in the wings, Belasco took 
from him his bouquet and substituted a 
woman’s stocking, bulged with bits of 
newspaper into the wildest shapes. Of 
course the audience roared and shook 
with laughter when Revelle confronted 
Mrs. Carter with this absurdity, and 
she flung it aside with some remark 
about his being far too young to know 
about such things. ; 

On the closing night of another Be- 
lasco play, “The Rose of the Rancho,” 
Revelle was the center of a big storm 
of laughter when, from under his long 
Spanish cloak he suddenly produced an 
apple-pie which he commanded his 
man-servant then and there to con- 
sume ! 

In a drawing-room scene in “Mrs, 
Leffingwell’s Boots,’ a real fountain 
bubbled and splashed, to the delight of 
the audience. On the closing night, pic- 
ture the enhanced delight of the spec- 
tators when the leading man contrived | 
to send a stream of water from this 
fountain over every actor as he made 
his entrance. 

Douglas Fairbanks takes a huge de- 
light in the fun-making of a last per- 
formance. When he was in “The Man 
of the Hour” he placed a ten-pound 
cannon-ball in the tall hat of the vil- 
lain, and when the latter attempted to 
remove his hat from the table where it 
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reposed ihe ensuing mixture of rum- 
bling cannon-ball and the top-piece 
across the stage can readily be imag- 
ined. 
One last night, all through a long and 
impassioned love-scene, Anne Suther- 
land, who was the object of an earnest 
avowal of undying affection, picked 
petals from a cluster of marguerites 
she wore, scattering them in the famil- 
iar “He-loves-me; he-loves-me-not” 
fashion. Little wonder that the scene 
turned into howling farce! 


George Arliss at Play 


THERE was no end of fun-making 
during the last performance of George 
Arliss in “The Devil.” With deft wit, 
he confounded actors by taking wrong 
cues, and inverting speeches, or giving 
contrary replies to questions. For in- 
stance, when the model called to see the 
artist, he told her she could not see him, 
and strode off before she could say a 
word. Then Mr. Arliss had the artist 
enter and hide himself behind a big 
cathedral chair, while the model, not 
seeing the painter, blurted, “Well, 
where’s he gone?” The shrieking audi- 
ence soon informed her. 

Mr. Arliss proved himself equally apt 
at getting out of traps laid for him. In 
the second act, when the painter asks 
him if he will take a cigaret, Arliss was 
supposed to say “No,” but this time he 
said “Yes,” thinking to confuse the art- 
ist. But the latter was forearmed, and 
promptly produced a cigaret, whereup- 
on Mr. Arliss said he preferred a cigar 
after all—but the cigar was never forth- 
coming. 

There are many old stock-tricks that 
are reserved for last performances. Ices 
served in the ball-room scene always 
contain cotton or pepper; sherry or 
champagne is bountifully salted! Holes 
are punched in the sides of cigars and 

cigarets so that they refuse to burn; 
properties, such as letters or gloves, are 


hidden. Anything and everything is 
done that may confuse a fellow-player 
or cause a laugh at his expense. 

Yet, of course, there are certain com- 
panies in which you would not expect 
much of this sort of “gagging.” The 
whole effect of Sothern’s “Hamlet” or 
Mrs, Fiske’s “Salvation Nell” would be 
lost if much open fun-making were in- 
dulged in, and most real artists believe 
that last-night audiences, having paid 
their money the same as any other, are 
entitled to a creditable performance, 
This they get, of course, but even so, 
the actors can take a little amusement 
and the audience be none the wiser. 

For instance, on the last night of 
“Salvation Nell,” the two-year-old baby 


of one of the actors in the company was. 


toted round the stage in the tenement- 
street scene, perched on the shoulders 
of one of the principals. This little di- 
version, which caused a smile among 
the company, was taken as a matter of 
course by the audience. 


Carrying Things Too Far 


SOMETIMES the pranks of a last 
night can be carried too far for artistic 
purposes, yet, even so, the laughter may 
be no less hearty. 

To illustrate: The San Carlos Opera 
Company was closing its season a cou- 
ple of years ago with a performance of 
“La Bohéme.” All went smoothly until 
the last act, when some wag in the com- 
pany loosened the slats in the bed on 
which Mimi dies. The performance was 
an excellent one, and the huge audience 
sat whisperless during the death-scene 
of Mimi, whose frail weight failed to 
overburden the bed. But when Constan- 
tino, the tenor lover, threw himself, in 
a paroxysm of grief, across the bed! 
Slam, bang, away they went, Alice Niel- 
sen and Constantino, rolling over and 
over on the floor, while the curtain came 
down to a tumultuous roar of laughter 
from across the footlights. 
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the rdles of the fair 
sex were played by 
young men and boys. 
This was regardedas 
a matter of course, 
and no one thought 
that it necessitated 
the possession of re- 
markable talent. In 
our time, the serious impersonating 
of a woman by a man is so unusual 
an occurrence, that the actor who 
chooses this specialty is regarded as a 
novelty, much in the same way as the 
vaudeville performer who “leaps the 
gap” in an automobile. He, too, is 
hailed as the possessor of unusual abil- 
ity. And it is the same with a woman 
who attempts to impersonate a man. It 
is only in rare instances that one is suc- 
cessful—that is, successful in maintain- 
ing the delusion of the abnegation of 
her sex. 

When we stop to think of it, this is 
remarkable, for the reason that it is a 
very common experience to see a man, 
particularly at the adolescent age, “who 
has the fine features and the delicate 
skin of a woman; and also to see a 
woman whose features are more mas- 
culine than feminine, and who if 
dressed int the clothes of the opposite 


sex could easily pass on the street for 
@ man. 
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How many times, when you have 
been studying the faces in a car, or on 
the street, have you carefully gazed at 
the protuberant nose, the coarse skin 
and the muscular figure of some wom- 
an not far away, and said to yourself: 
“Tf that woman had on man’s clothes, 
you couldn’t tell her from a man.” 
Possibly you went even so far as to 
wonder whether she really was a wom- 
an. You concluded that she was a wom- » 
an for the reason that something in her 
manner proclaimed her sex. But you 
decided that if for any reason she 
wanted to pass herself off as a man, 
she could easily do so. 

Moreover, it isn’t always the woman 
of coarse features and corpulence who 
resembles a man. From your acquaint- 
ances you can doubtless recall many a 
young woman who, in a tailor-made 
gown, stiff collar, and tailored cravat 
looks for all the world like a handsome 
young man, except that her feminine 
coiffure and the absence of anything 
suggestive of a shave, marks her mem- 
bership in the weaker sex. This is not 
at all remarkable, for the reason that 
many men have finely chiseled noses, 
sentimental mouths, beautiful teeth, 
pink and white complexions, and in 
fact all of the facial beauties that are 
supposed to be monopolized by lovely 
woman. And it does not by any means 
follow that a man must fall under the 
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opprobrious title of “effeminate” sim- 
ply because he is possessed of these 
qualities. For when a man is called ef- 
feminate, it is because he is weak in 
character and not because his physical 
features are chiseled after a fine pat- 
tern. It is true that character is re- 
flected in the face, but it had nothing 
to do with the original cut of the fea- 
tures. We often find characters that 
are almost identical, in bodies so differ- 
ent that they bear no resemblance what- 
ever to each other. 

It is the business of the actor to con- 
trol his facial expression so as to take 
on the identity of this or that character. 
That is acting. And if the actor’s fea- 
tures resemble those of ‘any woman, 
there is no reason why he shouldn’t 
study her character and. repeat it suc- 
cessfully on the stage. A few have done 
So. 
“The Widow Bedott,” as played by 
Neil Burgess, was as correct a picture 
of homespun femininity of the rural 
districts as could be imagined. And now 
we have Julian Eltinge, who is mas- 
querading before the footlights as the 
very acme of enticing femininity. 
Etienne Girardot of “Charlie’s Aunt” 
fame is another who has been success- 
ful in making a reputation as a serious 
impersonator of women. But the list is 
decidedly short, and the reason of it 
becomes still harder to solve when it is 
remembered that the plaudits are loud 
and the salaries tremendously high for 
those who master this particular branch 
of impersonation. Julian Eltinge, for 
instance, receives an immense salary in 
vaudeville, while Vesta Tilley, the 
clever impersonator of men, draws a 
good annual salary each week. 

The reason that more players do not 
attempt the serious impersonation of 
the opposite sex is doubtless owing to 
the popular tradition regarding the 
meaning of the “stronger sex.” It is 
the general belief that masculinity im- 
plies bigness of physique, muscular 
strength and robustness, in distinction 
from the finer, more delicate qualities 
that are supposed to belong to woman. 
But, though this may have been the 
original plan, nature has failed to fol- 
low it out in so many instances that the 
tule doesn’t hold true. Big women are 


a very common sight and so are small 
men, and yet some way we never get 
quite away from the idea that a man 
can’t play a woman’s part because his 
features are too masculine, and that a 
woman can’t assume a man’s réle be- 
cause of her inadequate physique. 


In the Last Generation 


THE fact that a woman may not 
be possessed of an impressive figure 
and yet may play men’s réles success- 
fully was proved by Charlotte Cramp- 
ton, a distinguished actress of the last, 
generation. Miss Crampton was only 
five feet high, and yet her Richard III 
was considered a remarkably strong im- 
personation, and some of her critics de- 
clared that when she played the réle of 
Shylock, the scene with Tybalt present- 
ed one of the greatest pieces of acting 
in her generation. Miss Crampton also 
played Macbeth, Hamlet, Iago and 
Romeo, in all of which she was seri- 
ously admired. Her form, though small, 
was fine, and she was known as “The 
Little Siddons.” Her swordsmanship 
was so expert that many actors, who 
were greatly her superior physically, 
dreaded an encounter with her. 

Peg Woffiington was one of the most 
successful women that ever attempted 
“Breeches parts,” as Leigh Hunt used 
to call them. She made her London dé- 
bat in “Sir Harry Wildair,” in 1738, 
at Covent Garden, and her impersona- 


tion of the good-natured rake was so - 


thoroughly delightful that it became the 
sensation of the day, and was after 
wards her stock character. In this 


man-réle she vanquished her competi- . 


tors so completely that even Garrick, 
after once seeing Woffington play the 
part, forever abandoned it from his 
repertoire. 

Many of the minor rdéles in Shake- 
speare have been played by women and 
young girls—such as the princes in 
“King John” and in “Richard IIL.” 
Mrs. John Drew made her débait when 
she was seven years old, as the Duke 
of York, with the elder Booth in, the 
title réle of Richard III. 

The leading heavies in Shakespeare 
are the réles to which tragediennes 
have usually turned their serious at- 
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tention, when attempting to show what 
they could really do in impersonating 
the opposite sex. Hamlet and Romeo 
have been the favorites, though many 
others have been tried, including Jago, 
Shylock, Macbeth, Richard III, Wol- 
sey, Falstaff, Othello, and Marc An- 
tony. Madame Sara Bernhardt consid- 
ers Hamlet one of her best interpreta- 
tions, and she made it a prominent fea- 
ture of her repertoire during her last 
tour of this country. Madam Sara loves 
to play striplings, and, despite her six- 
ty-four years is delightful as the 
youthful son of Napoleon in Rostand’s 
“L’Aiglon.” 


Charlotte Cushman’s Réle 


THE most successful interpreter of 
male roles that has been known in the 
annals of English-speaking actresses is 
Charlotte Cushman, whose acting, in 
many instances, safely challenged com- 
parison on equal ground with the his- 
trionic efforts of the greatest tragedians 
of the day. She made Shakéspeare’s 
male characters among the most pop- 
ular and important impersonations in 
her repertoire, and was the greatest 
female Romeo ever known to the stage. 

On the occasion of her second visit 
to London, which took place in 1845, 
Miss Cushman appeared as Romeo at 
the Haymarket Theatre. She had often 
played this part before, but, curiously, 
it had never gained her any very great 
fame. On this evening, her special ob- 
ject in giving the drama was to afford 
her sister Susan an opportunity of 
playing Juliet. Charlotte Cushman’s in- 
terpretation of the romantic lover on 
this occasion was so splendidly artistic 
that it made her forever famous. 

The actress herself regarded her em- 
bodiment of Hamlet as the best of her 
acting efforts, but the critics did not 
generally agree with the tragedienne in 
this regard. Miss Cushman preferred 
playing Hamlet to any of her charac- 
ters, and used to say that it called into 
action the complete range of her pow- 
ers. It was also the most exhausting of 
her réles,"It was generally conceded 
that, for complete abnegation of sex, 
Miss Cushman’s Cardinal Wolsey was 
her greatest interpretation of a male 
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character. It was a magnificent piece of 
acting that always moved her audience 
to profoundest enthusiasm. Naturally, 
many of her contemporaries attempted 
to follow her example, but none met 
with her success. The trouble with the 
rest of them was that they were not 
able to make the audience forget their 
sex. 


Della Fox’s Impersonations 


THE majority of the players nowa- 
days who impersonate the opposite sex 
do not attempt to conceal entirely their 
own identity. Della Fox, who is still a 
high salaried headliner in vaudeville, is 
attractive in men’s clothes, but the 
spectator in the back seat of the top- 
most gallery would never take her for 
any but a woman. Her repose is not in 
the least disturbed by her investment 
in trousers and sack-coat, but she does 
not disguise her extraordinary grace 
of manner, and no mere man, no mat- 
ter what this other qualifications, could 
ever be as graceful as Della Fox. 

It would seem as if the wearing of 
men’s clothes would be an easy ac- 
complishment, provided the woman in 
them was not particular about disguis- 
ing her sex. But this is not the case, . 
according to the managers. 

One of them said: 

“Tt is the hardest job in the world 
to teach girls to act like men. One 
couldn’t expect every girl to be a Vesta 
Tilley, but you would think they would 
have some notion of the way a man 
acts and walks, but they haven’t. As 
soon as they get on trousers, they are 
as awkward as a cat with its feet tied 
up in paper. 

“The first thing a girl does when she 
gets into a boy’s clothes is to jam her 
hands into her trousers-pockets. She 
thinks this looks manly. And so it 
would, if she were to do it naturally, 
but her way is to spread eut her fingers 
till her pockets bulge out as if they 
were stuffed; and this she has never 
seen a man do, though she forgets all 
about that until you have reminded 
her. 

“Another thing: The girl who has on 
trousers for the first time is tremen- 
dously fond of admiring her feet. She 
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keeps looking at them, probably because 
they look smaller, but she forgets that 
a man spends very little time in that 
way. When we have recalled that fact, 
she easily recognizes it, though it hadn’t 
occurred to her before. The surprising 
feature of it is that a girl in trousers 
for the first time, is continually doing 
the things that she knows perfectly 
well a man would never do. 


Walking Like a Man 


“IF a dozen of them start to walk 
across the stage, they walk as no sane 
man ever was seen to move. Some of 
them take long steps entirely out of 
proportion to their size, and walk as if 
their life depended on getting to the 
bank before the doors closed. Others 
take little mincing stens, and most of 
them walk with a ‘wiggie.’ 

“Her trousers and coat the gi: wears 
well enough, but her hat, whether derby 
or silk, is either tilted on one side of 
her head or pushed back; anyway so 
that it looks rakish. She knows that 
isn’t the way her brother or her beau 
wears his hat, and would correct him in 
an instant if he’ were to appear before 
her with his headgear at that angle, but 
somehow she has an idea that it makes 
her look more interesting to wear her 
hat aslaut. 

“The funniest thing, though, is to see 
a girl carry a gun for the first time. 
She is usually afraid of it, and holds 
it by the ‘thin end’ as she calls it, be- 
cause she thinks the muzzle is safer 
than the butt. A sword she simply can- 
not manage at all. It gets under her 
feet, and she finally concludes that the 
best way to carry it is over her shoul- 
der—and maybe it is! It is amusing, 
too, to watch her handle a cane. She 


seems to think that it is good form to | 


hit at any thing that happens in her 
way. 

Despite the awkward beginnings of 
novices, the actresses who make a seri- 
ous study of the deportment of the 


sterner sex often make delightful pre- 


sentations in male character réles. 
Maude Adams is charming in “Peter 
Pan,” “L’Aiglon,” and “The Jesters,” 
while Henrietta Crosman shines bril- 
liantly as a portrayer of romaniic 
young men. 


Men in Women’s Réles 


THE men who assume women’s roles 
in a serious vein are few, though there 
are any number of comedians, like the 
Russell brothers, Eddie Foy and Harry 
Bulger, who dress up in skirts and ca- 
vort about the stage for the purpose of 
making themselves as ludicrous as pos- 
sible. Aside from these burlesquers, the 
business of female impersonation has 
become nearly obsolete. 


Vesta Tilley as the Eton Boy 


VESTA TILLEY, the impersonator 
of English male types, bears no natural 
resemblance to the sex she portrays 
with so much skill. Off the stage she is 
the acme of femininity. There is noth- 
ing whatever mannish in her personal 
appearance; she is small and fine of 
build, her features are delicately chis- 
eled, and she looks as if she had just 
stepped out of a French fashion plate. 
Yet this fragile representative of the 
weaker sex has the reputation of being 
“the best dressed man in London.” | 

There is no trickery in the dressing 
of the various men’s réles in which 
Miss Tilley appears, and this genuine- 


ness she believes to be the key to her - 


success. 
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E HAD been discussing that one 
W never failing topic of interest— 
the Stage. “We,” meaning on 
this occasion the Perpetual Tourist, 
just back from a fortnight in Paris; the 
retired Stage Manager, known to us as 
the Ancient Mariner, because he had 
weathered so many theatrical gales and 
contrived to survive so many shipwrecks 
that his mere presence in a company 
came to be regarded as assurance suf- 
ficient it would make port somehow. At 
present he gives lessons in acting, hav- 
ing “permanently retired” on account 
of the ill health of his wife to whom he 
is devoted, and although the progress 
of his pupils will naturally enough de- 
pend upon their own individual capacity 
they are always sure of getting the 
worth of their money in anecdotes and 
reminiscences and the general atmos- 
phere of the show-shop so dear to the 
heart of the prospective débitante. 
Then there was the ex-Vaudevillian, 
lately graduated and a new acquisition 
to the field of spectacular melodrama ; 
and Midge, a charming little ingénue, 
whose soubriquet is derived from the 
fact that she’s not much taller than her 
eight year old son, who nourishes the 
secret longing to be a matinée idol and 
has already determined that he will put 
Sothern, Hackett, Farnum and com- 
pany in the shade. On this occasion 
Bobs was present, for he’s been pro- 
moted to the honor of traveling with 


g heatric ard Otherwise 


Yallette— 


his mother and hopes next season to 
play a part—something more important 
than the little bits for which he has of 
late occasionally gone on. 

Then there was the Budding Drama- 
tist, very much in the bud at present, 
but promising triple blooms in future. 


Evolution of Realism 


THE Ancient Mariner had been re- : 
calling the days of “Siberia,” when a 
single illusion of spectacular reality was 
enough to make a play properous. The 
‘days when a snow-storm was “real” to 
the audience, in spite of the fact that it 
persistently followed the heroine about 
gathering in drifts around her feet, and 
ignored the remainder of the stage; 
when an explosion, a whirling buzz-saw, . 
or a pile-driver was enough to make a 
play famous. 

“It wasn’t so long ago, at that,” sug- 

ested the Dramatist, modestly. “The 
Fatal Card’ played our town one night 
and people talked of it for a month. I 
remember my father took my brother 
and I to see Tom Keene in ‘King 
Lear,’ and we boys talked of nothing 
else for several days but the wonderful 
thunderstorm.” 

“Hm!” snorted the Stage Manager. 
“An electric flash, a sheet of heavy tin, 
a wind machine, and a trick tree! That 
wouldn’t satisfy a rs gia: class 
any more.’ 














“Then,” continued the Dramatist, 
“Belasco set the town afire with Mrs. 
Carter in ‘The Heart of Maryland,’ 
and dear me! when good old ‘Shore 
Acres’ first arrived, we talked of its 
lavish realism for weeks. 

“Well, but that’s a different thing, 
another kind of realism, not depending 
so much on trickery so much as on 
touching common chords of human life. 
There will always be—as long as we 
are what we are—people who will 
leave their own Thanksgiving dinners 
to see the Berry family eat theirs; who 
will admire the old oaken bucket on the 
stage when they would turn up their 
noses at it on the farm at home.” 

The Dramatist quoted smilingly: 

“We're made so that we love 

First when we see them painted, things 

we have passed 

Perhaps a hundred times or so nor cared 

to see; 

And so they are better, painted—” 

“You're right,” he went on, “but I 
was thinking not of the dinner but of 
the ship and the lighthouse, you know, 
the purely spectacular and melodra- 
matic features. In the meantime, Irving 
and Daly and Mansfield had been doing 
their best to accustom us to lavishness 
in display; and with Belasco we began 
to get spoiled. We have had real auto- 
mobiles and real circus wagons on the 
stage. Pretty soon we will demand that 
they give us a real locomotive—per- 
haps even a real ship—who knows? 
Why, even the gallery kid turns to his 
neighbor with a disgusted ; ‘Pipe de in- 
gine! Aw gee! dat aint real.’” 


A Stage Race in Paris 


_ THE Perpetual Tourist was amused. 
’ “And yet, the painted canvas can at 


times produce the trick of reality to bet- 
ter advantage than with the real article. 
For instance, in Paris—at the Olympia 
—in the ‘Paris Singeries,’ ” 

“Translate!” commanded the Ingé- 
nue, with fetching eagerness. 

“*Monkey shines of Paris,’ if you 
must have it literally. Not pretty, but 
expressive, Well, in this amusing re 
view there is a race between an auto- 
mobile and a train. The scene, which 
in reality lasts less than a minute, is so 
crammed with impressions that I would 
not believe it was not much longer till 
I had timed it one night from the 
wings,” 

“Ah! You ‘went behind’?” exclaimed 
the Stage Manager with much satisfac- 
tion. “We are fortunate. Let’s hear all 
about it.” 

“It is extremely realistic; every de- 
tail has been attended to. All you see 
of the train is the engine and buffet- 
car, the latter filled with travelers. An 
excited waiter with flying apron and 
napkins leans from the door. The cab 
of the locomotive glows red, the engi- 
neer blows the whistle, the fireman 
opens the door to stoke his engine, and 
as he throws great shovelfuls of coal 
sparks fly upwards around his head.” 

“How exciting!” gurgled the In- 
génue, 

“The auto is also apparently running 
at top speed.” 

“Down stage, of course?” inquired 
the Ancient Mariner. 

“Naturally!” was the reply. “You 
could easily imagine yourself moving 
with the train, for the country seems to 
pass with incredible rapidity.” 

“Does not that destroy the illusion of 
watching the race—for the. spectator, I 





mean, of course?” asked the Dramatist. 
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“The spectator does not argue that 
out, He forgets that when he watches a 
train from the road the scenery does 
not appear to fly by him. He becomes 
momentarily as one taking part in the 
race, and at the same time has the pleas- 
ure of seeing it. Across the sky clouds, 
trees, telegraph-poles and houses flash in 
a dizzying procession, while various ob- 
jects, such as heaps of stones and piles 
of rails, are passed along the roadside.” 

The ex-Vaudevillian chuckled: “T’ll 
back the auto—for mine!” 

The Tourist frowned a little at the 
interruption, then said grandiloquently. 

“My dear sir, I have the pleasure of 
informing you that you win! The auto 
gradually gains in speed and finally ap- 

ears to be leaving the train behind.” 

“Golly! I’d like to play in that,” said 
Bobs. “Tell me how it’s done.” 


How It’s All Done 


“WELL, of course, as your stage 
manager here could no doubt tell you, 
the locomotive, tender and dining-car 
are merely one piece of skeleton car- 
pentry covered with painted canvas. 
Platforms are erected back of this, up- 
on one of which stands the engineer 
and fireman; upon the other the trav- 
elers are seated. The train, of course, 
does not move, being raised from the 
ground by means of wooden supports, 
while the effect of motion is obtained 
by rapidly revolving wheels which do 
not touch the stage. These are geared 
together by a beit set in motion from 
the wings. Red lamps simulate the glow 
of burning coals in the fire-box, and 
the sparks—Bobs, I give you three 
guesses—” 

“Roman candles, sir?” asked Bob. 


We all laughed. Bobs had been cele- 
brating the Fourth of July and the echo 
of its glory still lingered. 

“No. Go on—you have still two 
more.” 

“T don’t think I can, sir.” 

The Tourist turned to the Stage- 
Manager and said: 

“Gilded confetti, thrown in generous 
handfuls at the fireman’s head every 
time he shovels in the coal.” 

Bobs assumed a wise little air of sat- 
isfied amazement which made the rest 
of us smile. A few minutes later, how- 
ever, he ventured a whispered question 
to his mother. 


A Few of the Tricks 


“A BROOM,” continued the Tourist, 
“drawn briskly over-a piece of sheet 
iron imitates nicely the noise of the 


wheels on the track. The auto is built 
upon the same plan, and its wheels al- 
so whirl in the air, although the body 
of the machine rests on smaller invisible 
wheels by which it is gradually drawn 
off into the wings and thus give one 
the impression of its gaining on the 
train.” 

“Oh, isn’t that clever?” said the In- 
génue. 

“In the auto a small electric motor 
actuates the rapidly revolving wheels, 
lights the lamps, and creates power for 
a fan, a current of air from which flaps 
the coat of the chauffeur, making it ap- 
pear as if they were traveling at great 
speed. It also sets in motion the flying 
apron and napkin of the waiter on the 
buffet-car. Meanwhile, on a drop back 
of the locomotive moving pictures are 
projected ; pictures painted with infinite 
care; while in the foreground of the 





scene, on the train and various parts 
of the set, similar images are being 
flashed in black, showing the telegraph- 
posts, stones, and rails that are scat- 
tered along the way. It’s really a mar- 
vellous illusion.” 

“Hm! Must have cost a pretty 
penny,” said the Dramatist. 

“T heard it said that the first cost was 
about 20,000 francs—or four thousand 
dollars. A small army of men take eight 
or ten minutes to set the scene, and it 
is over before the second hand on your 
watch has made one revolution.” 

“That’s going some!” remarked the 
ex-Vaudevillian, with characteristic or- 
iginality. 

The Perpetual Tourist, being continu- 
ally on the wing, had missed some of 
our newest slang. He raised a mysti- 
fied pair of eyebrows and assented rath- 
er huffily: 


“They do indeed appear to ‘go some’ 
as you say.” 
No one ventured to set the P. T. right 


and to restore his good nature we 
begged for more thrillers. 

He had them, by the dozen 1t seemed, 
up his sleeve, and was as pieased as a 
child to tell us all about them. 

I cannot do better than to try to quote 
him, craving indulgence if I’m not al- 
ways as technically correct as he was. 


A Realistic Shipwreck 


“AT the ‘Chatelet,’ in ‘Les Aventures 
de Gavroche’ there are two amazing 
ones, veritable triumphs for the artists.” 

“Which?” inquired the Dramatist. 

The Tourist caught his meaning an: 
smiled. 

\ “The scenic artists, my dear sir. of 
course! The first is the explosion and 


sinking of the steamer Amazon in mid- 
ocean, This scene takes twelve minutes 
to set, and is what you over here in 
melodrama would call ‘a thriller.’ Try 
to picture it to yourself. I pass over 
the plot; it is not material to the situa- 
tion. Certain fugitives have made their 
escape during the night in a small boat. 
The Amazon is pursuing them. When 
the curtain rises smoke appears on the 
horizon; then seen through the clouds 
the mast and funnel and, gradually 
piercing the mists, the whole gigantic 
boat looms into view. It’s a sight to 
make the heart leap. Her port-holes are 
brilliantly lighted, the siren shrieking, 
smoke belches from her funnel, while 
sailors on her bow, silhouetted against 
the sky, peer out into the gloom, seek- 
ing the escaping boat. 

“Apparently they are about to over- 
take it, when there is a terrific explo- 
sion, great flames fly upwards, the 
steamer careens and begins to sink rap- 
idly, until presently above the surface 
of the water nothing is visible but the 
lights at her mast-heads, 

“The fugitives Oh, they escape, of 
course.” 

The P. T. came to a full pause, which 
I suppose each of us utilized according 
to his capacity for visualization. Cer- 
tainly I know that the scene passed 
vividly before my eyes and a lump rose 
in my throat. 

“Can’t you just imagine the hurrah?” 
cried the ex-Vaudevillian, stretching 
his long limbs ecstatically. “T tell you— 
‘that’s going some.’ ” 


The Ethics of Sensations 


“HM!” I grumbled. “Some day I’m 
going to write an article on the immo- 








rality of melodrama. Did the author 
hesitate, I wonder, when, just for the 
sake of the emotional tabasco he was 
serving, he ruthlessly destroyed that 
majestic vessel? Do the thousands of 
people who nightly scream themselves 
hoarse over a spectacle give an instant’s 
consideration to the inhumanity of the 
suggestion- Certainly not! The steamer 
with its human freight obligingly goes 
down at the right moment—for the 
fugitives—and all is well. Nice little 
acrobatic stunt for the ethical emo- 
tions, that! Sweet training for the im- 
pressionable youth! Can’t you—” 

“Cut it out!” snorted the Stage Man- 
ager. “Who looks for ethical signifi- 
cance in the melodrama? No catacylsm 
is too great—provided you can stage it 
—to further the plans of an eloping 
couple or frustrate the villainous father. 
Just remember that, Sefior Dramatist, 
when you tackle your next.” 

The Dramatist nodded, chewed the 
end of his lead pencil, and thoughtfully 
made a memorandum of—something. 

Though squelched at one end of the 
argument I refused to remain entirely 
passive. ‘““How’s it done?” I ventured. 

“Ah! There you have tt: The second 
end and aim of all illusionary effects 
on the stage—to send the people out 
asking one another: ‘How’s it done!’ 
The first is, of course, to make them 
forget themselves and live vividly with- 
in the boundaries of the story. Well, 
Pandora, there is a poser for you. The 
Tourist here has expounded the scene, 
given us the problem; what is your so- 
lution ?” 

“Mine?” 

“Yes. Your way out of the diffi- 
culty,” he said, leaning back and basely 
enjoying my confusion. 
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A Woman’s Curiosity 


THAT'S a way the Ancient Mariner 
has. Because I have always been inter- 
ested mightily in the mechanical. work- 
ings of the stage, because I have some- 
times shown more curiosity in learning 
how an explosion, a fire, or a crum- 
bling wall was managed than in how the 
actors studied their parts, he is rather 
fond of poking fun at me and suggest- 
ing problems impossible to the feminine 
mind. 

As I tell him, “You cannot pique the 
wonderment of the woman rampant 
over any ordinary bit of acting. In her 
dreams she knows just how it’s done; 
she might be the veriest stick that ever 
walked, but way down in her heart she 
is quite sure she could produce the same 
effects as the leading lady, and it takes 
a Bernhardt, a Dusé or a Modjeska to 
shake her certainty ever so lightly.” But 
given a problem in electricity, hydraul- 
ics, etc., and then—oh then! I’m as 
mystified and excited and baffled as a 
child over his first mechanical toy. I 
have haunted the wings night after 
night—when I should have been down 
in my dressing-room touching up my 
make-up—in order to watch the comed- 
ian and the leading man rescue the 
heroine from her perilous station among 
the rocks and take her off in a dinky 
little row-boat. I’ve had all sorts of 
propositions put up to me by the stage 
manager—who dearly loves a joke— 
from earthquakes to tidal waves. I had 
grown suspicious and was much too 
canny to advance anything in the way 
of a solution in the present case. 

The Dramatist who had been busy 
with visions returned to earth just long 
enough to say: 


ap 











“Go ahead, Governor. How would 

you propose handling the question?” 
Explaining the “Business” 

THE Stage Manager drew a sheet of 
paper over to him and borrowing the 
Dramatist’s pencil began making hiero- 
glyphics. 

“Well, in the first place, the steamer 
is a tremendous shell covered with 
painted canvas; so is the funnel, which 
has back of it an ordinary stove-pipe 
to convey the smoke. At the bottom of 
the pipe is a metal dish in which is 
burned—anything that will make 
smoke.” 

“Sugar of milk!” asserted the P. T. 

“The skeleton must take quite a bit 
of carpentry, for it requires several 
platforms on which stage-hands and act- 
ors work. For instance, one chap must 
be quite busy with red fire—” 

“Powdered lycopodium!” again an- 
notated the tourist. 

“The boat moves on a track from ex- 
treme up stage down until it rests upon 
a tremendous trap which descends at a 
given signal until the entire boat is en- 
guifed in the opening—all except the 
mast-heads. The sea-cloth as we old tim- 
ers knew it—operated by men and boys 
who ran about under it—is no longer 
used, so I suppose they have painted 
jagged edged set pieces extending 
across the stage close together. As the 
curtain rises, to give the effect of dis- 
tance, a number of semi-transparent 
drops slowly ascend, making it appear 
as if the ship was rising out of the sea 
through a fog. Meanwhile stage-hands 
bring the ship slowly down front, and 
by ‘the time the last drop is up it is di- 
rectly over the trap, ready to sink with 
the explosion. 





Scuttling the Stage-Ship 


THE Kid’s face became a human in- 
terrogation point. 

“Bombs! Fulminating caps! sonny,” 
vouchsafed the Stage Manager, indul- 
gently. 

“The red fire man now gets busy. So 
do the grips and stage-hands in the cel- 
lar and flies, working the trap and ca- 
bles that support and steady the car- 
cass as it is swallowed by the fake 
ocean, while flames fly upwards to the 
doleful monotone of a tolling bell and 
shrieking siren. By George, sir! that 
must be an effective scene. Worth stag- 
ing, you know.” 

“And the actors?” gently inquired the 
Dramatist, turning to the Perpetual 
Tourist. 

“Oh, they escape all right! And there 
is another thrilling moment, when the 
ingénue is rescued from the roof of a 
house in Boston, where the faithful 
Gavroche has followed her, by an aéro- 
plane which, like a great white bird 
skims in a circle around the stage, stops 
conveniently before the roof, takes off 
the maiden in distress, and sails away 
again amid the credulous gasps of de- 
light from an audience delirious with 
mystification.” 

And the Dramatist, paraphrasing 
Hughes of Saxe Gotha whispers softly: 

“So your plot broadens and thickens 

Till we exclaim—But where’s acting, the 

dickens ?” 

No one minds the Dramatist, though 
he’s jealous. 


Where the “Real” Comes In 


THE Kid wriggled anxiously in his 
chair. 
“Is it a real aéroplane, sir?” 
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The rest of us laughed. 

Bobs squirmed again and hegan de- 
fensively : 

“Of course, I know it can’t be, but 
how—” 

The Perpetual Tourist patted him ap- 
provingly. 

“You're all right, young man. You’re 
only voicing the comments of the au- 
dience. From all directions you hear the 
same question—childish perhaps, but 
typical: ‘Pensez vous que c’est un vrai 
aéroplane? Mais enfin, ¢a, vole, n’est ce 
pas!’ 3 

The ingénue’s lips moved anxiously 
and she joyfully announced that she had 
understood every word except one. 

“‘YVole— What is that, monsieur?” 

“Flies! mademoiselle.” 

“But does it fly?” 

“Au contratre, it runs.” 

It hangs from an elliptical overhead 
trolley-track attached to the flies and 
completely hidden by the borders which 
represent clouds. Very simply managed, 
but at a probable cost of three thousand 
dollars.” 

“Phew!” said the ex-Vaudevillian, 
softly, once again repeating his enlight- 
ening motto: “That’s going some!” 

Which appeared to grow more mysti- 
fying and irritating to the P. T. every 
time it was uttered, 


Audience Getting Too Wise 


“BUT this mania for realism and 
the unholy curiosity as to how every- 
thing is done is destroying all our illu- 
sions.” 

“Oh, bother your illusions!” said 








Midge, lightly. “You can’t have had 
many to start with.” 

“The stage does kill them, I suppose,” 
said the Tourist. 

“What do you mean by ‘the stage?’ ” 

“Oh, as seen from the wings, of 
course. Nothing gives us the veritable 
thrill that any play, however badly put 
on—provided it was a play— could give 
once upon a time, We’re too busy com- 
paring notes with each other as to how 
it’s done. Why, even a kid, in the gallery 
can tell you how the thunder and light- 
ning are made; that the snow is a lot of 
fine white paper sifted down from the 
flies, that there is a machine which pro- 
duces the howling of the wind. We 
know too much. We are like the chil- 
dren of to-day; we don’t believe in 
‘Santa Claus because we have seen him 
make up. I tell you, most of us haven’t 
such a thing as an illusion in life by the 
time we’ve cut our wisdom teeth. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Midge, 
softly. “I find I have some left. Seeing 
a play from the front is just as great an 
event to me as to Bobs here, and I be- 


lieve I get even more excited.” 


You see, Midge has contrived to re- 
main an ingénue in spite of her thirty 
years and two unfortunate matrimonial 
experiences (she’s contemplating a 
third. Like Bluebeard, she’s given to re- 
peating useless experiments, but then 
we can’t all be like Midge. 

The Dramatist smiled down at her ap- 
provingly, and a bit wistfully, I thought. 

“I guess that’s right, Midge. It is 
with the illusions as with everything else 
in life. We get out of it just what we 
carry in ourselves.” 


































“4 Cre Jokesmiths 
and the Stage | 

















HE stage and the people who write 
for it, manage it, and play upon 
it have become the salvation of 

the newspaper and magazine joke- 
smiths. The men and women who write 
for the comic papers, and who conduct 
what passes for the column of fun in 
the daily prints, have found the stage 
and its people the most prolific source 
of the brand of humor that reads quick- 
est and best under such captions as 
“Tid Bits,” “Here and There,” “Heard 
on the Side,” “Little About Nothing,” 
“The Guilty Understander,” “Line 0’ 
Gag or Two,” “Under the Chestnut 
Tree,” “New Wine in Old Bottles,” 
and what not. The tramp and the mil- 
lionaire, the bride and the mother-in- 
law, Reuben Glue and Algie Knicker- 
bocker, the summer girl and the cham- 
bermaid, the “cop” on the beat and the 
cook in the suburbs, have been crowded 
to the side of the page or to the bottom 
of the column, and the best regulated 
collection of jokes now has the prima 
donna and the soubrette, the press- 
agent and the critic, the author and the 
manager, the minstrel man and the 
emotional leading la‘ - occupying the 
places formerly monopolized by the 
old-time targets of ridicule. 

Everybody takes an interest in the 
theatre nowadays and the quipper and 
jester knows it. He, like all the rest of 
us, writes what sells quickest, and he 
knows that having fun with the tem- 
peramental darlings of the stage ap- 
peals to every reader. Far be it from 
the compiler of this anthology, this olla- 
podrida of wit and humor of the cal- 
cium country, to suggest that the 
humorists are mercenary. They are not, 


but they know their game, and they 
play it. 

The collection which is here set forth 
somewhat classified is made up of ma- 
terial picked from a hundred streams. 
Some of it has been floating about for 
years, no doubt; some of it is quite 
new. The newspapers have been using 
some of it uncredited to its writers, 
originators, devisers, or inventors, or 
whatever the guilty parties may be 
called. Some of the material has come 
across the sea, from French, German, 
and English papers. Some of the jokes 
are so good that their authors should 
have their names tied to them, but the 
compiler knows them not. Therefore it 
is necessary to thank them all as one, 
call them unknown, and let their humor 
and not their names mingle in this pres- 
ent celebration. 

There may be someone who can tell 
who made the first joke about the stage. 
Whoever the pioneer may have been he 
deserves a monument, which should be 
erected and paid for by the paragraph- 
ers and gagsmiths who now tread in his 
footsteps, and accumulate fame in the 
plan he laid out for them. The oldest 
joke about the stage perhaps is as old 
as the stage itself, but it is hardly older, 
one might suppose, than some of them 
that still pass current. 


Poking Fun at the Stars 
NATURALLY the stars of the stage 


furnish the best targets for the editorial . 


funmaker. The alleged vanity and the 
supposedly well-known eccentricities of 
leading players invite the barb that both 
stings and tickles. 
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Here are a few gathered at random: 


“So you don’t like the modern star 
system ?” 

“No,” answered the manager. “I hate 
to back up a monologue with three car- 
loads of scenery.” 

* 


“I'm in a quandary,” declared the 
stage manager. 

“About what?” 

“About whom to put in the mob 
scene,” 

“Put in the stars. Then they can all 
have the center of the stage at once.” 


* 


First Thespian—Why did you break 
off your engagement with the leading 
lady? 

Second Thespian—Because she had 
the cheek to demand that her name 
should be printed on the wedding invi- 
tations in bigger and blacker type than 
mine, 

* 


Sweet Singer—The leading lady says 


‘her complexion is a picture from nature. 


Comedian—It is a wonder she is not 
eS 

weet Singer—What for? 

Comedian—Why, nature faking. 


* * x 


Some Hard-Luck Yarns 
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“Yes,” replied the impecunious thes- 
pian, as he pulled a splinter from his 
shoe, “and railroad ties worry the rest.” 


* 


“Yes,” said Stormington Barns, “I 
love the stage. I am bound to it by many 
ties, as it were,” 

“Railroad ties?” queried the fresh re- 
porter.” 


* * x 


One of these starvation stories of 
English origin which has been floating 
about the newspapers of late is labeled 
“A ‘Walking On’ Part,” and it really 
needs its title to explain it. 

It runs: 


A certain poor actor, after being out 
of a “shop” for some weeks, suddenly 
had an offer, so, after carefully mending 
his boots with brown paper, he started 
to walk along the towpath of the Ship 
Canal to Manchester. Half-way there, 
however, his boots gave way, and, sitting 
by the side of the towpath, he wondered 
how he was to arrive, when behind him 
he saw a canal boat coming up. 

“Captain,” said he, “for the love of 
goodness, heave to!” 

“Wot's up?” 

“I have to get to Manchester to-night 
to play in a play called ‘Hidden Gold,’ 
and I am footsore and weary, and can- 
not walk further. If you will assist me, 
I will work my passage.” 







THE hard-luck story always has “Right y’are,” said the skipper; “lead 
been a favorite. It usually has the actor __the horse!” : 
stranded, starving, unshaven, un- “Thank my stars, I am saved!” said 


washed, or counting the ties from the the actor in fervent tones. 


distant spot where the show “blew up” 


back to the starting point of his tour. a 


, 


Read a few: 


“Loan me a dollar, old man,” said the 
actor, “I’m hungry!” 

‘Ym broke myself,” responded the 
stage manager, “but Ill put you on in 
the bill to-night. We have an eating 
scene. 


“Man, I’ll starve before night.” 
“In that case I’ll call a rehearsal.” 
* 

First Actor—Lend me five shillings, 
old boy. 
Second Actor—I would if I thought 
you'd ever be able to pay it back, but— 

First Actor—Pay it back! Great Scott! 
In the play I’m booked in for next week 
i to steal five thousand in the first 
a 


* 


“You actors travel so much,” remarked 
the lady in the wayside cottage. “I have 
d that home ties worry a great many 


The Prima Donna Gets It. 


AS long as the world wags the crop 
of laugh provokers about prima donnas 
will not fail. It has been a little scant 
of late, however, but here are two now 
going the rounds of the exchanges: 


The calcium was out or order. 

“I can’t do my best without a glare,” 
averred the star. 

“I can fix that,” responded the impre- 
sario. “T’ll station one of the other prima 
donnas in the wings.” 


* 


“Which would you call the more nota- 
ble the prima donna’s débit or her fare- 
well?” 

“Her farewell. Wouldn’t you?” 

“Don't know that I would. She can’t 
make but one débit.” 
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Also the Soubrette 


EVEN the defenseless soubrette is 
occasionally the victim of attack, as 
witness : 

Agent—Isn't that soubrette I sent you 
chic! 

Manager—I don’t see much chick about 
her. She’s a regular old hen. 

‘ ; 

“Miss Starr doesn’t seem to like you,” 
remarked the critic. 

“No,” replied the demure little sou- 
brette. “She and the manager had quite 
a hot argument to-day and—” 

“Ah! I see. You took his part.” 

“No; I had taken her part. That’s why 
he and she ‘had the argument.” 

ee 


Getting a “Hand” 


THE actor’s everlasting craving for 
applause is kindly criticised in this 


Another dragging of the stream 


brings up this: 


; “Remember, a book-play needs boom- 
ing. 
“I’m getting some of the best citizens 
to say a good word for our production.” 

“Bah! You'll never make a press-agent. 
What you want to do is to get ’em to 
denounce it.” 

ae ee 


And the third dip saves the follow- 


ing: 


“Truth,” sententiously remarked the 
press agent, who has just proffered a 
“true story that really. happened, lies at 
the bottom of a well.” 

“Yes,” drearily remarkd the dramatic 
editor, “and it is one of the things which 
hot air can’t raise from there.” 


** s 
Joshing the Critics 


THE critics catch it now and then, 


manner : ; , : 
Rei cciitsok Sinden oat Galds, coviannd tos the dig generally having to do with the 
se y s fe : : : 
waiting and self-denial in the applause failure of each reviewer to agree with 
that greets you.” all others, or his utter contempt for all 
“Applause!” echoed Mr Stormington the people he writes about. 


Barnes. “Even that has been monopo- 
lized by the grasping hand of politics. 
What artist could hope for an hour and 
a half of solid applause? Even if the 
ushers could stand the strain, the au- 
dience would lose patience.” 

* 


“What is that man applauding so, 
for?” 
“He’s pleased with the tableaux.” 
“But there’s only one woman on the 
the stage, and she’s not saying a thing.” 
“That's why he’s so pleased. That’s 


his wife!” 
* * * 


The Press Agent’s Turn 


NOT even the press-agent escapes the 
shafts of the jokesmiths, who may be 
dramatic critics doing double duty, or 
real humorists who have failed to evoke 
the sympathy of some literary herald 
sufficiently to win his way to the play 
unpaid. 

rom one source comes this: 


William Tell had just shot the ap- 
ple off his son’s head. 

“Now, boy,” he said, “hustle around 
with your tin cup and work the crowd. 
We aint running this Wild West show 
for nothing.” 

The result of -the collection, how- 
ever, was disappointing, and  subse- 
quently he satisfied his grouch by shoot- 
ing his press-agent, a man of the name 
of Gessler. 


But here is one that is different: 
: Press-Agent—Is the dramatic critic 
ns City Editor—No, but I’ve got time to 
go take a drink with you. 

* * * 
The next one is a little more friendly: 


“T heard Crittick remark that some of 


the passages in ‘your comedy were 


worthy of Congreve,” said the play- 
wright’s friend. 

“My!” exclaimed the playwright, 
“that’s too bad!” 

“Why, that means a compliment—” 

“Tt doesn’t. It means that he’s on to 


me. 
* * * 


The next two have the critics in their 


everyday frame of mind: 


4 
“Starr’s manager'has promised to give 
a presentation of that comedy of mine.” 
said De Riter, “but I don’t know when 
it’s to come off.” 
“Probably the night after it’s put on,” 
suggested the cruel critic. 


* 


Borus (struggling author)—I was sur- 
prised at the favorable reception ac- 
corded the little farce’ comedy I wrote 
last month. But what did your dram- 
atic critic mean by suggesting that I 
write another one before T retire? 

Naggus (literary editor)—He didn't 
put it quite that way. He-said you ought 
to write one more and then quit. 
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A Fondness for Shakespeare 


THE newspaper humorists seem to 
prefer Shakespeare above all other 


dramatists. 


Here’s how they mix the Bard of 


Avon with the people of the stage: 


“Want to take the réle of Romeo, 
eh?” said the big manager. “Beeri on 
the boards long?” 

“Never was on them in my life, 
béss,” replied the applicant. 

“Well, why do you think you could 
take the rdle of Romeo?” 

“Well, I’ll tell you, boss: I used to 
be a lineman and I can shin up the 
balcony in a jiffy.” 

* 


“So, Barnstormer’s performance of 
Hamlet caused a great hit in the coun- 
try circuit.” 

“Yes, a stunning hit.” 

“Between ourselves, what caused it?” 

“I don’t think Barnstormer ever knew 
himself what struck him.” 


* 


Stage manager (of “Antony and Cleo- 
road company)—Great Czsar’s 
ghost! Where did you learn that the 
ancient Egyptians dressed like that? 
Yaptown super (loftily)—I guess I’ve 
been through the mummy room of the 
Metropolitan Museum! 


* 


“You might play Shakespeare with- 
out i pod remarked Hamlet Fatt. 
“ e ? ’ 


“But a good vaudeville turn needs a 
drop with a painted fence to pretend 
to hang your hat on, or a flight of stairs 
to try to run up. 

* 


“I suppose in your varied theatrical 
experience,” said the matinee girl, “you 
have seen life in all the big cities. What 
is your favorite haunt?” 

“Well, really,” replied the actor “you 
see, ‘haunts’ are not my specialty, al- 
though once I did play the ghost in 
‘Hamlet.’ ” 


6 


* * x 


The Stage Machinery 


“I can’t afford a snowstorm with white 
paper as high as it is.” 
* 


After the famous blizzard scene the 
manager stepped before the footlights. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he an- 
nounced, “in the last act we used real 
snow. Now what do you think of the 
snow?” ; 

Far up in the gallery a smudgy-faced 
youngster put his hand to his mouth 
and screeched: 

“De snow was all right, mister, but 
de acting was slush.” 

* 


“I don’t see why they call this a 
$20,000 production.” 
“That’s real ice.” 
“Still, ice is not so terrible expensive.” 
“But consider. That snow is genuine 
white paper.” ° 
* * * 


The blood and thunder melodramas, 
which include the tank, sawmill, cotton- 
press, lift-bridge, and six-shooter plays 
may be blamed for the collection which 
follows: 


“The heroine was tied to a buzz-saw 
and the hero was locked in a dungeon. 
B’gosh, I thought her time had come.” 

“And what saved her?” 

“Just then the sheriff walked in an’ 
levied on the scenery. It broke up the 
show, but that was better’n seein’ the 
gal sawed in twain.” 

* 


The beautiful heroine hurried across 
the rocky chasm. 

“You refuse to sign the papers?” hissed 
the tall tragedian. 

“I do!” cried the heroine, stamping 
her foot, “Another word and I shall toss 
my head for——” 

“Wait!” 

“Wait for what, Cecil Livingstone?” 

“Wait until I put on a catcher’s mitt 
to catch it.” : 

And the villain still pursued her. 

* 


“The manager always keeps back a 
portion of the villain’s salary.” 

“Why does he do that—afraid he'd 
skip ?” 

“No, but he always acts his part better 


THE stage snowstorm joke probably = when he’s mad.” 
owes its popularity to “Way Down 
East” more than to any other play, for “I wonder why that author made his 
the storm in that b’gosh melodrama has —_ give ene laugh as he drew 
bl his pistol on the hero.” 
+ sgl aia mg bt than any “Why, shouldn't he?” 
er blizzard or the drama, “Because the pistol he drew was a 
And here are some of the things for Colt’s revolver.” 
which it probably is responsible: * 
“Td turn you out into a snowstorm “What did you think of the mise-en- 
but for one thing,” thundered the stagé scene of that new play?” 
millionaire. “Rotten. The hero foiled the villain 
“Well, sir, what is that?” in the very first act.” 
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Some Foreign Humor 


THERE is another class of thumb- 
nail stories which closely resemble those 
just related. They usually are headed 
“Realism,” and, of course, have to do 
with the manager or player’s fancy for 
using “props” that are real or for strug- 
gling ridiculously to create an out- 
landish effect. Like most others in this 
collection they contain good criticism 
as well as good fun. 

Here’s an example: 


“Say,” protested the property man, 
“that new leading lady is too realistic 
for this kind of a show.” 

“What's the trouble?” 
manager. 

“She insists on being served with real 
champagne in the banquet scene.” re- 
plied the p. m. 

xk *k * 


This one comes from Germany: 


Critic (as the composer plays his last 
piece)—Very fine, indeed. But what is 
that passage which makes the cold chills 
run down the back? 

Composer—That is where the wander- 
er has the hotel bill brought to him. 


* * * 


The third has to do with legerdemain 
rather than acting, but both are of the 


stage. 
The joke: 


“He is, indeed, a magician,” said the 
sweet singer. 

“That so?” responded the low come- 
dian. “Does he produce eggs from a 
silk hat?” 

“Well, I guess not. Eggs are too 
cheap. He produces porterhouse steaks 
when they are retailing at two bits a 
pound.” 


And this one tells of a violation of 
the truth to which the stage is supposed 
to be devoted: 


“But,” protested the manager, “don’t 
you think it looks odd for you to wear 
your diamonds in the character of the 
poor, deserted wife?” 

, “Oh! no,” replied the actress, “you 
-must have observed that I have selected 
for that purpose the very smallest and 
plainest diamonds I own.” 


queried the 
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The Passing Craze 


THE recent uprising against the im- 
moral play was seized upon by the 
humorists, and it was a poor comic pa- 
per that did not have its fling at the 
off-color show. 

The next two quotations show the 
drift: 

She—Do you think it helps a play to 


have a moral?” 
He—Not half so much as an immoral. 


* 


“What has become of the new play 
by that Englishwoman?” 

— it isn't to be produced, aft- © 
er all.” 


, you see, she is pretty high- 
spirited, The theatre managers demanded 
to see the text of the play before ac- 
cepting it, and she thought this was an 
invasion of her rights. Why, she wouldn’t 
even let them see the obscenario.” 


* * x 


The chorus girl’s friends, automobiles, 
dress, conversation, and what passes for 
her ambition furnish material for the 
humorist in his duller hours, and often 
light up a column that otherwise might 
be gloomy enough. 

Here are two examples: 

“My son is exceedingly fond of 
trained animal exhiLitions.” 

“Ts that so?” 

“Yes; he says he. would go miles to 
see a good pony ballet.” 

* 

Manager—I hear that you chorus girls 
are to have a hotel all to yourselves. 

Nanette—No good chorus girl wants 
a hotel all to herself. 


*x* * * 


And then, as a tag to the collection of 
quips about the stage and its people, 
comes one of the oldest and most fre- 
quently printed of all the jokes of the 
theatre: 

The valet—There’s a girl out here who 
says she is crazy to go on the stage. 

The old actor—Tell her there’s no 
doubt of it. 
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HEN the people in the audience gasp during the duel 
in the last act of “The Barrier,” and listen breath- | 
lessly to the dramatic death-scene of the villain, I 

frequently think of the difference between such scenes on 
the stage and in real life. On the stage they are always 


dramatic; either the villain or hero or heroine must die 
| dramatically if death is necessary. In real life there is near- 
| ly always a certain grim humor that occasionally is gro- 
: tesquely ludicrous, under such conditions. 

| It has been my experience, while knocking about the 
| country, especially through the Far West, to see several 
| men killed suddenly, either by other men, or accidentally, 
and I do not recall a single instance when they died dra- 
§ matically, or when their death did not arouse a momentary 


desire to laugh. Nor do I consider that my sensibilities are @ 


dulled and that this is the reason why I have seen some- 
thing funny about the sudden death of a man. Others who 


} were present were affected the same way, among them § 


f men who were kind and tender-hearted, and who did 
everything they could for the victims as quickly as they 


Ml. realized the seriousness of the situation. 


es FF 


Years ago, when I was only a boy, I traveled through | 
the Southwest and along the Pacific Coast, as the leading | 


man in a theatrical company. I was the pet of Tombstone, 
Arizona, in the days when Tombstone was known all over 
the world as one of the toughest, roughest places on earth. 
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We gave performances in strange places, the most usual ff 
one being the dining-room of the hotel, on the second § 
floor, the ground-floor being occupied by ,the bar and 
gambling room. I remember we gave one peHformance on 
the trunk of a tree in Calaveras County, California. It was 
one of the giant redwoods and was about thirty feet in 
diameter, It had been smoothed off, and inclosed with 
branches of neighboring trees, and vines, and was quite a 
picturesque stage. 

Before these days I had been a sailor for two years, 
being captain of a freight schooner that plied along the 
Pacific Coast. : 

In those years I saw many fights and brawls, some of 
which resulted fatally. I was mixed up in a few of them, 
and have a scar on the palm of my right hand made when 
I grabbed the blade of a knife a man was trying to stick 
into my stomach. 


se 


The saloon and gambling room of the hotels in those 
places in the early days, back in the ’80’s, was the general 
meeting ground for the town, where all congregated to 


hear the news, to see their friends, etc. One night, after 
our performance, I was talking with some friends in one 
of these places when our attention was attracted by a 
quarrel between two men not far away. It seemed an ordi- 
nary quarrel, but one of the men suddenly grabbed up a 
three-legged stool and with an oath sprang at the other 
man. 

“Tl kill you, you —” 

As he raised the stool to strike, the other man drew his 
gun and fired. The man with the stool seemed dazed, 
stopped, looked about as if hunting for something, slowly’ 
# replaced the stool on the floor, and then, in a stooping posi- 
tion, as if about to sit down, turned slowly around three 
times; he seemed to be looking for something to sit upon— 
the stool, perhaps. After the third turn he squatted down 
on the floor. During this performance the rest of us had 
been laughing. It was a ludicrous sight. But when the man 
touched the floor, he fell over immediately on his side; we 
ran to him. 

He had been shot through the neck and evidently the 
bullet had either struck or passed very near to the spinal 
f cord, the shock causing him to lose control of himself, al- 





though it did not render him unconscious immediately. 
The wound was fatal, the man dying in a week. 

We could not play a death-scene that way on the stage. 
It wouldn’t be dramatic enough. 


se Fs 


When I was still living at home in San Francisco, in the 
days when the Chinese tongs were waging furious war 
against one another, I saw a Chinaman killed almost in- 
stantly, and I thought it was funny until I realized what 
had happened. I was walking through a part of China- 
town—it was a tough place, too—and heard two Chinks 
quarreling in the entrance to a basement room, I paused 
to see if they would fight, and as I did so I saw one of 
them strike the other with his fist at the spot where I have 
since learned the solar plexus is located. 

The man gtunted, dropped ta his knees and fell forward, § 
scraping his face in the sand, his arms hanging limp at 
his sides. As I watched him I thought, 

“Gee, but he must have hurt his nose.” 

The other man, dashing up the steps, struck my shoulder 
as he ran by, and I saw a knife in his hand. A crowd col- 
B lected as if by magic, and a policeman who arrived in a few 


# toments found that the Chinaman was dead. He had been 
™ stabbed by the other and death had ensued almost instant- 
ly. Yet my first impulse was to laugh when I saw him fall § 
# with his death wound. 


es 


One time, in a gambling-house in Oregon, a man was 
a killed literally before my eyes, the shot going so close to 
me that my eyes were bloodshot for days from the shock 
of the explosion. I was sitting at the faro table. The man | 
who was shot was playing, keeping cases; the man who 
f shot him was the lookout. They had some words, and al- 
most before the rest of us realized what was going on the 
lookout fired, the bullet striking the other man squarely 
between the eyes.- 

The man did not utter a sound. He rested his hands on 
the table and pushed, as if to shove back from the table. 
The chair tilted backwards, the man with it, and he lay on 
the floor, with his feet sticking up in the air, held up by the 
chair-seat. 

We didn’t wait to watch him. The city wasn’t quite the 
same sort of a place as Tombstone had been, and none of 





us cared to be mixed up in the scrape; so we began diving ff 
through the windows and back doors. 

For two years after that I dodged a “John Doe” sub- 
poena to appear as a witness in the gambler’s trial. He 
didn’t know my name, but he wanted me to testify that he 
had shot the other fellow in self-defense. He was acquit- 
ted, and some time later, when I was in a billiard room in 
Texas, a man came up and spoke to me. 

“Your name Roberts?” he asked. 

I told him it was. 

_ “I knew your face, but I didn’t know your name,” he 
said. “I looked for you for two years.” 

“What for?” 

I hadn’t recognized him and I was beginning to get a 
little bit uneasy. 


“Why, I’m the faro dealer that shot a man in Portland 9 ‘ 


two years ago.” 
“Oh, yes, I recognize you,” I said. “But you got free.” 
“Yes,” he said, “but it broke me. I had a deuce of a time 
without your evidence.” 


ss SF 


The most humorous death I ever saw was that of an old 
‘dock laborer out on the Pacific Coast. It was during my 
sailor days. We were loading big timbers on my schooner, 
and he was one of the loaders. The timbers were tremen- 
dous pieces, ship lumber, ten and twelve inches square and 
fifty and sixty feet long. About twenty men were needed 
at each end to lift them onto rollers. 

This old fellow was on one end when the men at the 
other end let their holds slip. The timber dropped, and the 
end bounced up and hit the old man in the pit of the stom- 
ach. He clapped his hands to the spot, made a grimace that 

} was half grin and half pain, doubled over, and cried out § 

| in quite a matter-of-fact tone, 

. “I got it! I got it! I got it! Belly-ache! O-0-0-oh!” 

Then he crumpled up and we stopped laughing when we 
| realized he was seriously hurt. He died in the hospital a § 


few days later. 
ae FS 


A very funny thing happened in Tehama, a little station 
in California. I don’t know whether it is a city now or 
whether it has gone out of existence. When our show 
A struck it it was just a rough frontier town. 





BED Z & » Be 
| \l 
We gave our performance in the dining-room of the ho- | 
tel, making a stage of the tables in one end. That night a ’ 
“bad man” came down from Napa to clean out the tcwn 
of Tehama. He went to the bar—just below the dining- 
room—and got himself drunk enough to start on the war- 
path. He heard there was a show going on upstairs and de- 


: . cided he’d see it first. He tried to push in without paying, 
im, but when he found he would have to fight half a dozen 





men at once, he decided to wait. He went back to the bar 
and announced that he would lick the biggest man in the 
show before the night was over. I was the biggest man in ff 
gm Wf the show, and I was informed of the treat that was await- 
My ing me. 
I wasn’t looking for a fight, and so I didn’t hurry when 
: § the performance was over, but the only way I could get 
f out of the dining-room was to go down the stairs and pass 
through the bar, and I didn’t care to be locked up there fer 
the rest of the night. So after a while I went down and 
hung around the edge of the crowd, watching the Bad Man 
4 make the bartender and the others stand around, and lis- 
tening to his tales of what he was going to do to me. 


es Ft 


About this time a young, stocky Englishman, who was a 
brakeman on the railroad, bustled into the saloon and 
called out, 

“Where’s this tyke that wants to fight? I’ll fight him.” 

The city marshal, the sheriff, the mayor, and all the 
town officials were present, and a ring was quickly formed 
for the fighters, the.marshal acting as the Bad Man’s sec- 

# ond. They went at it, but the little Englishman was the 
better boxer and he was getting the best of it when they 
clinched. Then it was a rough and tumble, roll and grum- jf 
ble, a regular cat and dog fight for a while. They bumped 

§ into the bar and knocked off about fifty glasses, knocked 
over the chairs and tables, etc. Finally the big fellow got 

his finger in the Englishman’s mouth and tried to tear his 

4 cheek out. The referee told him to stop, but he wouldn’t. 
Then they pounded the back of his hand with the butts 
of their revolvers and made him let go. When the fighters 
got to their feet again the Bad Man said he had had 

aw enough and left. 

For the next few minutes the little Englishman was 2 

a hero; everybody wanted him to drink with them, and he ff 
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soon began to think he was the greatest fighter that ever 
lived. While he was boastfully telling of his deeds, a brick 
crashed through the window, hitting the fat marshal in the 
small of the back. The Bad Man had thrown it. We caught 
a glimpse of him as he ran towards the alley. I never saw 
sO many guns come out so quickly in nfylife. The brick | 
hadn’t struck the marshal until fifty revolvers were flash- 
ing, and a couple of the men fired at the fleeing Bad Man, 
| but didn’t get him. 

We rushed to the door, but the man had disappeared, 


f and when I looked back into the bar-room I thought I 


#3 would split my sides laughing. The marshal, holding the 

i brick in his open right hand, was waddling about, blubber- 

f ing like a fat baby, and whining between cries, as he 
showed the brick to the spectators, 

“There it is,” he whimpered. “There’s the brick that hit 

me—hit me in the back”—a fresh whimper—“and I was 

| his friend. I was his second. What do you think of that?” 


se se oF 

§ My father wanted me to be a sailor. My mother didn’t 

want me to be an actor. Father had been a sailor, and had 
earned his living from the sea always, though at that time § 
he did not go on the water, as he was operating a line of 
freight vessels. Mother sent me to an elocution teacher 
when I was about sixteen, telling me that she did not want 
me te think it meant her approval of the stage, and telling 
‘the teacher not to suggest the stage to me. 

But he did, not long after I began studying under him. 
He said he would organize a company, with me as the star, 
and send it out on the road, When mother heard of it she ff 
promptly put her foot down and sent me to another teach- 

# er. The second man’s class got too large for him to handle, 
and he divided it and put me in charge of part. That soon § 
resulted in my becoming a teacher of elocution. 





I was doing this when I met James O’Neill. He let me & 


# read a few things to him from Shakespeare and “Richelieu” § 
iq —I knew them all—and then told my mother I ought to go @ 
# on the stage. “He’ll be at the top in a year or two,” he & 
# told mother, “and you ought to let him go.” He was wrong § 
4 in his prediction, but mother gave her consent. 

After I had been bumping about the country for a few 
years I got tired of the life, and went to my father—he 
4 never had approved—and told him I’d try the sea just to 
# please him. Father bought a freighting schooner for me, 



























sent me to the marine school for a few weeks until I could 
get my master’s certificate—I knew all about the sailing § 
of a ship already—and started out as a sea captain. 

Two years was enough to convince me that I didn’t 
want any more of it. I didn’t know enough of the business 
end to make expenses, so I gave it up and came back to the 
stage. It was during these two years that I had an experi- 
ence that bordered on the tragic and yet was filled with 
ludicrous situations. We were coming up the coast to San 
Francisco with a load of unslacked lime, when we ran into 
a big southeaster. As we neared San Francisco my main- 
sail blew out of the bolt-ropes. The sea was running heavy, 
and breaking on Frisco bar, and I took one look at the wa- 
ter and decided that I wouldn’t try to take a load of lime 
over the bar in such weather. It was bad enough in good 
weather, but it was almost a certainty that we would wet 
everything—and it wasn’t pleasant to speculate on the 
consequences with that unslacked lime, 

At any rate, we kept straight on up the coast trying to 
ride out the storm, with only a close reefed foresail and 
unbonnetted jib. We kept going for three hundred miles § 
before we could stop and beat back under a makeshift of a 
mainsail made from the foresail:and the jib. 


as 
I may be a little “queer” in thinking that real life trag- 
edy is grotesque and grimly humorous, but I believe the 
Japanese drama handles it properly. I have seen some Jap- 
anese plays, and the death scenes are always played as 
comedy. There may be a terrific, melodramatic battle be- 
tween the hero and the villain, ending in a death-thrust 
for the villain, but then the scene immediately changes. 
The hero will kick the dying villain and the villain will 
stick his foot up in the air and wriggle it, or his hand, or 
both feet. And they will continue this performance until 
the audience ceases to laugh. 
S Allof us think the antics of a beheaded chicken are ludi- 
crous. Perhaps custom and education prevents many of us 
from admitting—even to ourselves—that there can be any- 
thing ludicrous in a sudden death scene. At any event, 
custom forbids this on the English-speaking stage. 
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IN the following pages Mr. Barry informs the readers 
of THE GREEN BOOK ALBUM of the Sign of the 
Zodiac in the ascendant between December 21 and 
January 18, and interprets the prophesies of the Sign. 
The list gives the birthdays of the most prominent peo- 
ple in the theatrical profession which occur with- 
in those dates, and which are known to the writer, 
and many surprises will be enjoyed by those who 
will apply the character-readings and prophesies to 
themselves or to their friends. Players sending their 
birthdates to the Editor of THE GREEN BOOK 
ALBUM will be included in the lists. 


EE Sawa sc dvewannaas CAPRICORN. 
Ter rere ee eee December 21 to January 18. 
NES athe d mv ewawonwd wn Garnet and brown. 

ee Te ee ee TT eS foonstone and white onyx. 
Cy PMN TRINITY 2... 26602260 Serving. 

Or THE Trises oF IsraEL......]UDAH: meaning ideality. 
Cuter CHARACTERISTIC......... . Practicality. 

PROMINENT TRAIT............. Talkativeness. 

Pemecrpat FAvuLt............. Immoderation. 

LeapInGc AILMENTS............ Indigestion and melancholia. 
LUCKIEST PERIOD.............- Weeks beginning May 27 and October 14. 


The Children of Capricorn 


Dec. 21—Aper& RITCHIE, now in “The Motor Girl.” 
' Jameson Lee FINNEY, appearing in “The Lottery.” 
GracE FIELD, attractive operatic favorite. 
Nancy Avril, appearing in “The Stronger Sex.” 
LAURENCE Irvinc, well liked in England and America. 




















Dec. 21—Dotiz Davis, popular in melodramatic plays. 
J. Gunnis Davis, of the “Havana” cast. 
Laura LyMAN, touring in “The Girl from Rector’s.” 
E. E. Rice, of “Evangeline,” “Adonis,” and “1492” fame. 
Letty Linp, English comedienne. 
Cray CLEMENT, lead in “A Gentleman from Mississippi.” 
SypNEy AINSworTH, now in “The Fortune Hunter.” 
Wit1am C. WEEDON, excellent operatic tenor. 

22—Epna GoopricH, wife and co-star of Nat C. Goodwin. 
KATHERINE FLORENCE, leading woman in “Paid in Full.” 
ADELAIDE SuarP, soubrette in “The Motor Girl.” 
Acnes DE Lang, still in “A Gentleman from Mississippi.” 
James B. Carson, most excellent in “The Boys and Betty.” 
WitiiaAm St. WILLIs, tenor, Henry W. Savage’s management. 
23—-EDOUARD DE REszKE, of grand opera renown. 

CHARLES WALDRON, a hit in “The Fourth Estate.” 
DorotHy Dorr, with Edmund Breese in “The Earth.” 
Epwin NIcANDER, light comedian, in “Detective Sparkes.” 
J. B. Apa, again with William Collier in “The Patriot.” 
ELEANOR Lawson, now in “Such a Little Queen.” 





Wi111am WaALtcorTT, on tour in “A Gentleman from Mississippi.” 


W. J. Brapy, also in “A Gentleman from Mississippi.” 

EpitH HELENA, who sings high notes in vaudeville. 

ApriANn Ross, author of many musical successes. 

WILL1AM FRienp, who plays comedy parts. 

VALARIE VALAIRE, of the Forepaugh Stock, Indianapolis, Ind. 
24—James L. Canart, well-known character actor. 

KATHRYN Kipper, who should act more frequently. 

GERTRUDE Datton, the heroine in “The Traveling Salesman.” 

Carrie WEBBER, the heroine in “The Girl from Rector’s.” 

FREDERIC SANTLEY, late in “The Revelers.” 

RutTH CHATTERTON, recently in stock in Washington, D. C. 

ALEXANDER LeEFTwicH, with the Orpheum Stock Co., Phila. 
25—GracE GEORGE, still popular in “A Woman’s Way.” 

JosEPHINE ConAN, talented sister of a talented brother. 

Mavup GRANGER, who was recently in “Via Wireless.” 

Marion Ruckert, this season in “The Witching Hour.” 

CorRINNE, starring in “Mlle. Mischief.” 

Acnes Rosertson (Mrs. Dion Boucicault), long since retired. 

Mase Hotttns, dainty operatic favorite. ' 

BeutaH Marie Drx, author of many plays. 

Marie Howe, popular in Pacific coast theatricals. 

BLANCHE Dayne, beloved of vaudeville audiences. 

Betu Tate, in “The Girl from Rector’s.” 

Jutta Morton, recently in stock in Portland, Me. 
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Dec. 25—Evetyn Fiorence Nessit THAW—Will the stage know her 
RaLtpH THEODORE, a hit in “Going Some.” [again ? 
BRANDON THOMAS, who wrote “Charley’s Aunt.” 

WILLarp HoweE, long in “Brewster’s Millions.” 
J. Crosney Davipson, now in “Arséne Lupin.” 
26—MabDELINE LucettEe Ry.Ley, well-known playwright. 
Henry TEBBUTT, appearing in “The Beauty Spot.” 
Marian A. CHAPMAN, most charming in “Billy.” 
27—KATHERINE GREy, who is to act in Australia. 
Ciara BELLE JEROME, in vaudeville, in “Joyland.” 
Marion STEPHENS, on tour in “The Traveling Salesman.” 
Louise Compton, long identified with “Strongheart.’ 
Davip ANDRADA, who was in “A Broken Idol.” 
28—WILLIAM CHARLES Masson, well-known stock stage-director. 
Dasney LEE SMITH, stage-manager, in “The Midnight Sons.” 
AticeE Lonnow, a long time with E. S. Willard. 
Harry B. Situ, our best-known librettist. 
THomaS FINDLAy, appearing in “The Fourth Estate.” 
Mrs. Jimmy Barry, in vaudeville. 
29—CHARLOTTE WALKER, soon to appear in a new play. 
Ct1is Haran, recently starring in “A Broken Idol.” 
CAROLINE FRANCES COOKE, now appearing in vaudeville. 
30—Frank Doane, of “The Beauty Spot” cast. 
Frank Burseck, of “Detective Sparkes” cast. 
Cxara Sipney, late with Berger Stock, Washington, D. C. 
ANDRE MassaGER, distinguished French composer. 
CHARLES QUARTERMAINE, popular in London stage circles. 
31—Epwarp J. CoNNELLY, appearing in “The Dollar Princess.” 
Bette Howe Lt Bown, with John Mason in “The Witching Hour.” 
Rex MacDoueat, with John Drew in “Inconstant George.” 
Jan. 1—Lew M. Fietps, starring in “Old Dutch.” 
Amy Ricarp, last seen in “Girls.” 
ARTHUR DEacoN, a success in “The Follies of 1909.” 
LIttiAN LorraINE, generally with F. Ziegfeld’s attractions. 
WILL1AM Morris, now in “Is Matrimony a Failure.” 
Jane Ltoyp, long identified with “Peter Pan.” 
Tomasso SALVINI, the eminent Italian tragedian. 
Ciara THOMPSON, who plays grand dame rdles. 
Frep NIBLo, now successful in the lecture field. 
Grace FREEMAN, who has retired from the stage. 
-Cuartes Datmores, of the Manhattan Grand Opera House Co. 
TERESE DALE, leading woman with Mary Mannering. 
Inez Bauer, last season in “The Fair Co-Ed.” 
Ernest LAMBart, “Hello, People,” in “Havana.” 
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2— MINNIE. SELIGMAN, who now acts in vaudeville. 
BERTHA SHALEK, most successful as “Carmen.” 
BEATRICE NicHoLs, who plays ingénue roles. 
3—JouN Craic, beloved of Boston theatregoers. 
CAROLINE NEwWcoMBE, in “Strife,” at The New Theatre. 
FuLLER MELLIsH, in “The Dawn of a To-morrow.” 
JOSEPHINE SHERWOOD, in “The Bridge.” 
GeorcE Ricuarps, lately in “A Broken Idol.” 
4—BLANCHE WaALsH, starring in “The Test.” 
CHARLES Batsar, of The New Theatre Company. 
LoTT1iE VERNON, well-known in musical comedy circles. 
EverETT BUTTERFIELD, of the Davis Stock, Pittsburg, Pa. 
5—MaccIi£E FIEtpiNG, in Irish character roles. 
Davip BisPHAM, of grand opera fame. 
GERTRUDE RIvers, of the Crescent Stock, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Jack NorwortH, of F. Ziegtfeld’s forces. 
EmMA SALVATORE, of the Princess Stock, Des Moines, Ia. 
CHARLES Morrison, now in “The Girl from Rector’s.” 
Cora WITHERSPOON, of the Friend Stock, Milwaukee, Wis. 
6—ADELINE GENEE, the star of “The Silver Star.” 
Henry E, Drxey, most admirable in “Mary Jane’s Pa.” 
Katuryn Raynore, who hasn’t acted lately. 
Leo DitricHsTEIN, of David Belasco’s forces. 
7—-CHARLES KLEIN, whose latest play is “The Next of Kin.” 
VERNER CLARGES, late with “The Noble Spaniard.” 
8—Avucustus THomas, whose latest play is “The Harvest Moon.” 
Grace Van STuppIForD, starring in “The Golden Butterfly.” 
WALTER Epwarps, on tour in “The Lion and the Mouse.” 
Etta Ausry, with “A Gentleman from Mississippi.” 
9—E. S. WiLLarp, beloved in America and England. 
Jack Ryan, now a full-fledged juvenile actor. 
ALBERT J. MAcQuarrig, well-known on the Pacific coast. 
10—ERMINIE EARLE, musical comedy favorite. 
FLORENCE STEVENS, with “A Gentleman from Mississippi.” 
11—Tuomas Dixon, Jr., author of several stage successes. 
ELFIE Fay, capricious cut-up, often in vaudeville. 
MicNnon FuLTon, who may return to the stage. 
GrorcE Parsons, appearing in “The Goddess of Liberty.” 
GerorceE Mayjoront, late with “The Motor Girl.” 
12—AnnieE RussEtt, who may not act this season. 
CHARLES RICHMAN, leading man with Mary Mannering. 
Emma LITTLEFIELD, a third year in “The Talk of New York.” 
MILTon SILts, with Blanche Bates in “The Fighting Hope.” 
Jack Lonpon, who occasionally writes a play. 
Martin JosepH Futter, clever child actor. 




















Jan. 12—Joun Fremmincs, with “The Road to Yesterday” Co. 

GEORGE BLooMQUEST, well known in stock company circles. 

13—Harry Corson CLARKE, now in “The Girl and the Wizard.” 
SopHIE TUCKER, a clever girl, in vaudeville. 
ALBERT MILDENBERG, who has written a grand opera. 
HERBERT BRENON, comedian in vaudeville plays. 

- 14—Jean DE REszkKE, now a vocal teacher, in Paris. 

Evig GREENE, was in “The Duchess of Dantzic.” 
Frank Dexum, who-was in “The Revellers.” 

15—Bruce MacRae, who has joined the Belasco forces. 
ALEXANDRA CARLISLE, who was here in “The Mollusc.” 
FREDERICK TRUESDELL, with Lillian Russell in “The Widow’s 


Might.” 


CHARLOTTE LaMBERT, touring in “The Talk of New York.” 
Haroip RussELt, recently in “If I Had Money.” 
Rita STANWooD, with Richard Carle in “Mary’s Lamb.” 
16—ForBES-ROBERTSON, triumphant in his new play. 
ALicE FiscHER, now in “The Fourth Estate.” 
Lottiz ALTER, again in “The Vinegar Buyer.” 
GeorcE V. Hosart, who has written many successes. 
Francis Bonn, now in “The Third Degree.” 
HARRINGTON REYNOLDS, touring in “The Man from Home.” 
Gorpon Crate, gifted son of Ellen Terry. 
Bitty Hatt, chief pal of his mother, Laura Nelson Hall. 
17—Epna WALLACE Hopper, who is to star soon. 
Janet AcHURCH, who acts in the “high brow” drama. 
KarEN NIELSEN, with “A Gentleman from Mississippi.” 
EUGENE CowLes, now in “The Rose of Algeria.” 
Lynn Pratt, was in London with Amelia Bingham. 
DENMAN MALEY, appearing in “The Midnight Sons.” 
Fet1x Fantus, who acts in musical plays. 
Oscar APFEL, recently in “The Admiral.” 
18—OLcGA NETHERSOLE, now upon her eleventh tour of America. 
Giapys CLAIRE, this season in “Kitty Grey.” 
Lucy Srpiey, was in “The Sins of Society.” 


OUR Capricorn friends possess an 
exceptional amount of ambition and 
capability, which, if added to a proper 
sense of proportion and balance, will 
lead them along pleasant paths. But, 
and pity it is to have to say it, they are 
generally extremists in every relation 
to life, thereby abusing many of their 
powers, as well as the patience and 
good will of those around them. They 


do everything by extremes ; they are the 
happiest people in the world, when 
their outlook is roseate, and the most 
utterly miserable, when things are 
against them. They are either most gen- 
erous or amazingly stingy, either tre- 
mendously ambitious or scandalously 
lazy. In a word, their natures are quite 
contradictory and their only hope lies 
in having a firm grip upon themselves, 














a tenacious hold that nothing can upset 
or destroy. Once let them reach this 
stage, realize that moderation is a rare 
blessing, and theirs will be a much hap- 
pier existence. 

These people are remarkably ambi- 
tious along the lines of learning and 
they are always seeking to improve 
themselves. And, too, they have a great 
admiration, as well as envy, for the 
brains and brilliancy of others. Often 
enough they attach entirely too much 
importance to book-learning and bril- 
liant conversation. 

They have an excellent sense of busi- 
ness affairs, and are capable in the 
management and direction of commer- 
cial undertakings. They mind their own 
business and they cry out against the 
interference of others. If they don’t 
meddle in the affairs of the rest of the 
world, why should anyone be allowed 
to pry into their doings? And if you go 
too far with your meddling you'll be 
sorry for it, let me tell you! 

CAPRICORN. people are inveterate 
talkers, they always have a lot to say 
and take plenty of time in which to say 
it. And they crave companionship. 
They are loyal to their friends, though 
their proud, independent nature often 
limits their circle to a chosen few, and 
they much prefer their affection in 
homeopathic doses. They are not very 
demonstrative and strongly dislike it in 
others. 

Like most of us in this world, our 
Capricorn neighbors appreciate filthy 
lucre to its fullest value and they turn 
it to excellent advantage in the manipu- 
lation of their business projects. They 
can carry out a commercial deal with 
every ease and the more money at their 
command the more successful they are 
likely to be. 

They are given to fits of the “blues,” 
from which they often emerge to a 
state of hysterical happiness. The hap- 
py middle course is such a hard thing 


for these people to find. Firm convic- 
tions, exceptional pride and secretive- 
ness are also to be found in them. Many 
of them are also idealists, and the day 
of their awakening is a sad time for 
them. 

Many astrologers call this the theat- 
rical Sign, probably because many of 
the characteristics are symbolized in the 
stage world, and only observe the dis- 
tinguished list of actors who are the 
children of CAPRICORN. 

NotE—Of course, as in any ZopIac 
reading, much of the foregoing may 
not be true of many folks born between 
these dates, for planetary conditions 
have a great influence upon one’s birth. 
But, on the whole, Capricorn people 
have many, if not all, of the above at- 
tributes. 

[EprrorraL Note:—The Editor is 
glad to be able to record the fact that 
the lists of player-folk, as published 
above, are steadily growing in length 
with each succeeding issue, due to the 
responses to his invitation to the read- 
ers of THE GREEN Book ALBUM to 
send in their names. He desires again 
to remind his readers of this invitation 
to send him the date of the anniversary 
of their birth, so that he may include 
them in the lists of names furnished by 
Mr. Barry. The data desired includes 
the birthday date for the year and the 
present professional activity of the 
sender. The reading that will be given 
in the next issue will include the period 
from January 19, 1910, to approx- 
imately thirty days thereafter, and those 
whose birth dates fall within that time 
should send in the facts right away so 
that they may reach the Editor before 
the February issue goes to press. The 
Editor would also be glad to receive 
word at once from all actor-folk whose 
birth dates occur within the next suc- 
ceeding six months, as this entertaining 
feature of THE GREEN Book ALBUM 
will be continued from month to month. 
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THIS is the second of a series of articles in which 
Mr. Briscoe tells of the early stage struggles of the 
young men and women who have met with sufficient 
success to justify the prediction that they will make 
their marks in the theatrical history of the country. 
The record of their careers makes interesting reading. 


HEDWIG REICHER 


EFFINGHAM PINTO 


HEDWIG REICHER 


ELCOME, thrice welcome, to the 
English-speaking stage, Hedwig 
Reicher. All too few, alas, are 
our native-born players of your fine 
caliber and, having abandoned your 
mother tongue, at least for professional 
purposes, here’s the wish sincere that 
you may meet with your just due, with 
every show of appreciative acknowl- 
edgement at the hands of American 
theatregoers. 
Miss Reicher has come out of the 
Old World, with all its theatrical tradi- 
tions and conventions, to battle for 


fresh honors in the New, and there is 
little doubt in the minds of the observ- 
ant and discerning that hers will be an 
easy and complete conquest. She is well 


THAIS LAWTON 
MILTON SILLS 


fortified for the task, rejoicing as she 
does in youth, intelligence, and ambi- 
tion, and it is devoutly to be hoped that 
her artistic spirit will not be crushed 
through unresponsiveness upon the 
part of our theatregoers. She deserves 
much, for much can she give. 

It is an unhappy task to be compelled 
to chronicle the fact that, absolutely 
through no fault of her own, Miss 
Reicher’s initial bid for English-speak- 
ing stage honors met with signal dis- 
aster. It was Henry B. Harris, usually 
one of our most sagacious and far- 
sighted producing managers, who gave 
Miss Reicher her first opportunity on 
Broadway and, sadly enough, his usual 
perspicacity in the selection of a play 
went wide of the mark, when he hit 
upon Leopold Kampf’s revolutionary 

















drama, “On the Eve,” a play in which 
this actress had previously scored in 
her native tongue. The play, considered 
merely as a play, had practically little 
or no appeal to the American public, 
and after six brief, unhappy weeks it 
was wisely withdrawn. 

But even through all the disaster and 
chaos Miss Reicher came forth serene, 
calm, and unruffled, absolutely sure of 
herself and mistress of her powers, 
and registered a personal success, the 
like of which has not been seen in many 
a day. In the very first place, she quick- 
ly dispelled any fears that may have 
been felt for her diction, which was at 
once liquid and clear, clean-cut, and 
thoroughly expressive, not a syllable 
being lost to her auditors, and as her 
voice, rich, deep, and smooth, is one 
of her greatest charms, this is a virtue 
which cannot be overpraised. Added to 
this is a personality of compelling 
charm, of power, of purpose, with the 
unmistakable impress of a woman born 
to do things. 

She is probably of the realistic school 
of actors, to whom broad effects are the 
natural expression, and never once is 
she guilty of a prodigal expenditure of 
her powers. Crude though it was, “On 
the Eve” afforded her several excellent 
opportunities, and she rose to these in 
every way worthy of what is expected 
of her. That Mr. Harris has an enthusi- 
astic faith in her talents is proven by 
the fact that, ere this appears in print, 
she will have played a second role un- 
der his management, that of the heroine 
in Charles Klein’s latest play, “The 
Next of Kin.” 


Miss Reicher’s stage powers are part 
of her natural inheritance, she being 
the daughter of Emanuel Reicher, one 
of Germany’s most distinguished ac- 
tors, and her mother, Lena Harf, was 
for years the principal actress at the 
Lessing Theatre, Berlin. A _ brother, 
Frank Reicher, has been identified with 
American theatricals for the past ‘ten 
years, chiefly in the support of E. H. 
Sothern and Julia Marlowe. Though 
her parents sought to dissuade her from 
a stage career, Miss Reicher heard the 
call of the mask at the early age of fif- 
teen, and she was not afraid to attempt 
Nora in “A Doll’s House,” and this at 
the famous Deutsches Theatre, in Ber- 
lin, of which her father was director 
for seven years. It was not long before 
she added to her repertoire such plays 
as “The Fires of St. John,” “Judith,” 
and “Frou Frou,” and she won special 
recognition as leading woman at the 
Stadt Theatre, in Frankfort-on-Main. 
All this, look you, while she was still 
in her teens. 

A little over two years ago Miss 
Reicher, upon the advice of her father, 
decided to act in America, and she 
came to this country as a member of 
Dr. Baumfeld’s organization, at the 
Irving Place Theatre, New York. She 
made her débiit in this country, Octo- 
ber 1, 1907, as Isabel in “The Judge of 
Zalamea,” and during a season of seven 
months she played, among other rdles, 
Klara, the title part in “Mary Magda- 
lene,” Severine in “The Green Parrot,” 
Regina in “Ghosts,” Anna in “On the 
Eve,” Olivia in “Twelfth Night,” Hed- 
wig in “The Fifth Commandment,” 














and Hedda in “Hedda Gabler,” she be- 
ing an ardent Ibsen enthusiast. She re- 
turned to this country the following 
season, again with Dr. Baumfeld’s com- 
pany, which played that winter at the 
new Deutsches Theatre, and she gained 
further glories by her acting of such 
parts as Bersabe in “The Executioner,” 
Amalia in “The Robbers,” Antoinette 
in “The Talon,” and the name part in 
“Salome,” in which she was highly suc- 
cessful. 

By this time Miss Reicher’s work 
had begun to be discussed and talked 
about outside German theatre circles, 
and when Mr. Harris proposed to in- 
troduce her to Broadway audiences, it 
was admitted that he had secured more 
than the usual stage “find.” That she 
was worthy of his faith has been amply 
proven. 

Miss Reicher, proud in the fortifica- 
tion of a long list of native successes, 
has now started upon what is practical- 
ly a new career, and many added glories 
are bound to be hers. She has burned 
her bridges behind her, so to speak, and 
it would seem that there is little likeli- 
hood of her regretting it, or that a per- 
sonal retrospection will ever afford her 


sorrow. 
xk * * 


EFFINGHAM PINTO 


AN he do it again?” This is the 
question our theatregoers are ask- 
ing themselves nowadays, and time 

alone will be able to answer it for them. 
But let us wait, let us give him more 
time, more experience, and then we 
shall see whether Effingham Pinto will 


duplicate his great success in “The Cli- 
max.” 

It is rather a remarkable career that 
this young actor has enjoyed to date, a 
career unique in many ways, and one 
which will probably have a tremendous 
influence upon his later work. An actor 
with less than a year’s actual experi- 
ence, with but one single réle to his 
credit, yet even thus early he has 
achieved a distinct, well defined position 
in the stage world, which many players 
fail to achieve after years and years of 
patient effort and endeavor. 

Ah, but can’t you hear our old stage 
fogies exclaim, “But can he turn the 
trick a second time?” “Is he not: one of 
the flash-in-the-pan brigade?” “Just as 
the good die young, so do many prom- 
ising players disappear after their first 
success.” So it is an interesting specu- 
lation, the possibilities of Effingham 
Pinto’s future stage career. 

As recently as February 1, 1909, Mr. 
Pinto appeared for the first time as a 
professional actor, at the Collingwood 
Opera House, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., as 
Pietro Golfanti, the erratic musical 
boy-genius, in “The Climax.” Not 
many days passed before his success 
was noised abroad, and blasé Broad- 
way theatregoers were keen in the an- 
ticipation of a new play, a new player, 
a new sensation. Less than three 
months later their expectations were 
fulfilled, and it is rather a noteworthy 
fact that in the small cast of four ac- 
tors required for this play, Leona Wat- 
son, a comparative tyro herself, and 
Mr. Pinto, were triumphant from the 
beginning, while the two remaining 
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players, both actors of many years’ ex- 
perience, were replaced by others for 
the New York engagement. A right 
merry thing is the theatrical game, and 
youth is a priceless asset! 

Mr. Pinto continued in New York 
in “The Climax,” at both Joe Weber’s 
and Daly’s theatres, for fifteen weeks, 
after which he was transferred to the 
Chicago organization, playing the same 
piece, and upon the close of the play’s 
run there he returned once more to the 
New York company. Altogether an in- 
teresting experience and a pretty fair 
test of his ability and popularity! 

It was my good fortune to become 
conversant with this actor’s work dur- 
ing his salad days, the two years pre- 
ceding his professional débfit—joyous, 
turbulent, exciting days, when all the 
world is young and Stageland a place 
where glories are poured into one’s lap, 
the two years he was a pupil at the 
American Academy of Dramatic Arts. 
The senior students at this institution 
of stage learning give public perform- 
ances from time to time, and it was at 
these trial matinées—trying affairs at 
best they must be—that Mr. Pinto first 
gave evidence of the powers which 
were so soon to distinguish him. Upon 
one occasion, in a brief one-act play, 
called, coincidentally enough, “Pietro,” 
he did a most effective bit of emotional 
acting in the title rdle, an Italian labor- 
er, an impersonation which at once 
stamped him as being far above the 
average dramatic school pupil. Later in 
the season, in direct contrast to this 
réle, he played Prosper Couramont in 
“A Scrap of Paper.” One enthusiastic 








newspaper critic went so far as to say 
of his acting: 

“Were I a manager, I would nail 
Effingham Pinto to a five years’ con- 
tract within twenty-four hours.” 

Probably the most notable piece of 
acting that Mr. Pinto did during his 
fledgling days was as Jules Faubert, the 
French detective, in Pinero’s “The 
Money Spinner,” the part in which 
popular Harry Edwards won additional 
fame with Wallack’s company, back in 
1882. He was allowed but one single 
performance of this, for Pinero’s ar- 
chaic play, with its funny, old-fash- 
ioned sentimentality and mock heroics, 
would never be tolerated by present- 
day theatrelovers. 

It is this knowledge of Effingham 
Pinto, amateur, and Effingham Pinto, 
professional, that gives his friends full 
faith and belief in his future career. 

It would scarcely be fair not to make 
mention here of Mr. Pinto’s skill as a 
pianist, which he has such an admirable 
opportunity to display in “The Ch- 
max,” and of which he takes every pos- 
sible advantage. He has an exceptional 
musical talent, with a rarely sympa- 
thetic touch, and should fickle stage 
fame ever frown upon him, he could 
probably turn his musical ability to an 
equally happy advantage as that which 
has thus far marked his stage work. 

Effingham Pinto, one of the young- 
est, one of the most promising and one 
of the most successful of our present 
thespian generation, would seem to 
have before him a happy, distinguished 
and thoroughly worth while stage ca- 
reer. May it prove so! 





THAIS LAWTON 


HAIS LAWTON! The very name 
itself would seem to indicate poise 
and distinction, power and force; 

and these are the qualities of which one 
is most conscious the moment this ac- 
tress steps upon the stage. 

At the beginning of the present the- 
atrical season, Miss Lawton appeared 
on the New York stage, at Maxine El- 
liott’s Theatre, in the rdle of Florence 
Knight in “The Revellers,” of which 
Charles Richman was at once the au- 
thor and the star, and in a compara- 
tively colorless rdle she at once made 
a marked impression by her absolute 
ease and poise, the quiet dignity and 
sincerity of her acting. It was not a 
difficult part, true enough, but Miss 
Lawton made her rdle stand out with a 
vivid clarity. 

Her Florence Knight was a living, 
breathing creation, though a brief, 
fleeting one, and it cannot be supposed 
for a moment that she gained her suc- 
cess through any efforts save her own, 
more credit to her. 

It is rather a strange fact that Miss 
Lawton has created but two rdles on 
the New York stage, and these eight 
years apart, yet both were of absolutely 
the same relative importance in the 
play’s development, that is to say, the 
second woman’s role. But the inter- 
yening years were decidedly productive. 

The fall of 1900 it was that Miss 
Lawton (in those days, and in fact un- 
til three years ago, she used the cum- 
bersome cognomen of Eugenie Thais 
Lawton) made her professional débit. 


A native of Louisville, Ky., she was 
brought to the attention of Theodore 
A. Liebler, of the producing firm of 
Liebler & Co., who happened to be a 
fellow townsman of hers, and who gave 
her her first professional hearing. Hav- 
ing spent much of her early youth in 
studying for the stage, through the me- 
dium of much amateur work, she was 
spared the difficulties of an humble be- 
ginning and has played only leading 
rdles from the first. Miss Lawton made 
her professional débiit, at the Hyperion 
Theatre, New Haven, Conn., on Sep- 
tember 25, 1900, as Gladys Middleton 
in “Lost River,” one of the late Joseph 
Arthur’s melodramatic brain-children, 
and eight days later she played this 
part in New York, at the Fourteenth 
Street Theatre. 

Eight years after came “The Revel- 
lers,” in which her acting proved con- 
clusively that the intervening time had 
been well spent indeed. And what of 
these same eight years and to what end 
did she devote them? 

Her second season as a professional 
player Miss Lawton was leading wom- 
an with James O’Neill and, superflu- — 
ously writ, played Mercedes in “Monte 
Cristo.” She then went to San Francis- 
co, probably little dreaming of what 
tremendous import she was to become 
in California theatricals, making her 
débiit in that city, July 21, 1902, with 
Daniel Frawley’s company, as the 
Duchess de Montaign in “Jocelyn.” 
Three months later, on October 13, she 
joined the Central Theatre Stock Com- 
pany, under Belasco and Mayer, in 
’Frisco, her first réle being Julie in 
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“Under Sealed Orders.” This was the 
beginning of two years of the hardest 
possible work, the Central Theatre be- 
ing a stock organization devoted exclu- 
sively to plays of the blood-and-thunder 
variety. 

Every actor will tell you that rigor- 
ous melodrama is the best possible 
training for the stage novitiate, conse- 
quently Miss Lawton is probably grate- 
ful for the experience that was hers. 
She was a member of this company for 
exactly ninety-four consecutive weeks, 
only six weeks of which, at various in- 
tervals, was she out of the bill, and she 
played eighty-five different rdles, only 
a single one of which—Mercedes in 
“Monte Cristo”’—had she ever played 
before. Think of that, you stage-struck 
maidens and ambitious Julicts, pause, 
reflect and consider seriously before 
embarking upon a career which seems 
so easy—from an orchestra-chair! A 
few of Miss Lawton’s “rags-are-royal- 
raiment - when - worn - for - virtue’s- 
sake” rdles were Georgia in “A Ro- 
mance of Coon Hollow”; Ethel Sheri- 
dan in “The Angel of the Alley”; 
Beezie in “The Queen of Chinatown” ; 
Fanny Morgan in “Ten Nights in a 
RBarroom”; Hester Deering in “Fallen 
Among Thieves”;, Zoe in “The Octo- 
roon,” and Rex Alden in “The Gates 
of Justice.” Nine performances a week, 
including two on Sunday, was the Cen- 
tral’s regular fare! 

Miss Lawton gave her final perform- 
ance at the Central on July 31, 1904, 
and the following night, mind you, she 
became leading woman of the Alcazar 
Theatre Stock, in the same city, where 


she remained but two months, her first 
part being Pauline in “The Lady of 
Lyons.” The regular season of 1904-05 
she toured the Pacific coast as principal 
support to White Whittlesey, beirz 
Margaret Neville in “Heartease,” Mur- 
iel Mannering, in “The Second in Com-- 
mand,” and Madame Alvarez in “Sol- 
diers of Fortune.” The summer of 1905 
Miss Lawton and Mr. Whittlesey 
shared honors at.the Alcazar Theatre, 
and during 1905-06 she played leads 
iy the Belasco Stock, Los Angeles, 
al. 

The season following, Miss Lawton 
returned east and with the Castle 
Square Stock, Boston, she gained an 
invaluable repertoire of most congenial 
parts, such as Trilby, Leah Kleschna, 
Nell Gwyn, Paula Tanqueray, Gismon- 
da, Theodora, and the following 
Shakespearean heroines: Rosalind, Vio- 
la, Beatrice, and Portia in both “The 
Merchant of Venice” and “Julius Ce- 
sar,” this being undoubtedly the most 
important season in her career to date. 
After this came a season’s return to 
San Francisco and the Alcazar Thea- 
tre; in the fall of 1908, and for two 
months, she was with the Bush Temple 
Stock, Chicago, after which she was 
leading woman with Henry Miller, be- 
ing most successful as Ruth Jordan in 
“The Great Divide,” and she also cre- 
ated Rhoda Williams in “The Faith 
Healer,” William Vaughn Moody’s 
latest play, which Mr. Miller tried out 
for a few special performances. After 
this came her appearance in “The Rev- 
ellers.” 

It is interesting to find Miss Law- 
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ton’s name now enrolled as a member 
of The New Theatre Company. By the 
time these lines are printed she will 
have entered upon her duties in this 
organization. 

If one may judge from Miss Law- 
ton’s career to date, she would seem to 
have a splendid future before her as 
an emotional actress. Her work is 
marked with a tremendous force and 
passionate fire, which in intense mo- 
ments might be lashed into a fury, and 
there can be no question of her intelli- 
gence, earnestness, and sincerity. 

Incidentally, it might be observed in 
passing, that-for an actress, only in her 
late twenties, with nine years’ stage ex- 
perience, and a repertoire of upwards 
of two hundred and fifty rdles, ranging 
from clap-trap melodrama to Shake- 
speare, she has achieved something of 
a record, hasn’t she? Well, that’s Thais 


Lawton. 
x * * 


MILTON SILLS 


YEAR ago practically unknown to 
fame, and to-day with a follow- 
ing which extends from the At- 

lantic to the Pacific and from the Gulf 
of Mexico to Canada, is something of a 
notable achievement. Hence Milton Sills 
deserves every possible credit for the 
remarkable progress he has made in his 
chosen profession and, all things in pro- 
portion, the day is not far distant when 
this young actor will find a place for 
himself in the stellar heavens. 

It reads almost like a page from 
Aladdin’s theatrical scrap-book, the 
past year in this player’s career, when 


from comparative obscurity he leaped 
into the front ranks of Broadway lead- 
ing men, with our two foremost theatri- 
cal managers, Charles Frohman and 
David Belasco, scrambling for the first 
bid upon his services. The stage has 
many compensations when one is 
young, talented, and popular! 

It was as leading man with Carlotta 
Nillson in “This Woman and This 
Man,” in which he created the rdle of 
the hero, Norris Townsend, that Mr. 
Sills first made jaded Broadway sit up 
and take notice, late in February, 1909. 
Because he was an unknown quantity 
in New York theatricals and, more not- 
able fact still, he knew how to act, he 
was proclaimed by the press as “a new 
style of juvenile man.” Absolute natur- 
alness, most apparent sincerity, and 
marked virility were the prominent fac- 
tors in the newcomer’s acting, and they 
form a trio not often found in our 
present-day players of the younger gen- 
eration. 

Mr. Sills’ career, previous to his 
Broadway débit, was rather notable 
for its brevity and productiveness. He 
was born in Chicago, IIl., less than thir- 
ty years ago, and is a graduate of the 
University of Chicago. One of his in- 
structors at this seat of learning was 
William Vaughn Moody, the eminent 
playwright, who has always evinced a 
lively interest and belief in Mr. Sills’ 
acting abilities, so much so that he 
made every possible effort to have him 
create the part of Dr. George Littlefield 
in his play, “The Faith Healer,” when 
Henry Miller produced this piece, but 
other arrangements prevented. 
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It was in September, 1905, that Mr. 
Sills began his stage career, appearing 
on tour under Rowland & Clifford’s 
management, in a version of “Dora 
Thorne.” As this company played six, 
and sometimes seven, towns each week, 
such rapid geographical enlightenment 
was much too much for its leading 
man, and after six brief weeks he left 
Miss Thorne and her associates to 
their fate. He then “left the stage”— 
and you can’t much blame him! 

Two years later, otherwise August, 
1907, Mr. Sills became a member of 
Donald Robertson’s company in Chica- 
go, where he received a training such 
as could not be gained elsewhere, play- 
ing such parts as Dr. Kroll in Ibsen’s 
“Rosmersholm” ; Harald in Bjérnson’s 
“Sigurd’s Slumber”; Henry in Brown- 
ing’s “A Blot on the ’Scutcheon” ; Old- 
man in Hauptmann’s “The Coming of 
Peace,” and similar réles. The follow- 
- ing summer he made his first profes- 
sional acquaintance with the Bard of 
Avon, and with the Coburn Pastoral 
Players he was cast for Solinus in 
“The Comedy of Errors” and Antonio 
in “Twelfth Night.” In the fall of 1908 
he journeyed to New Orleans and ap- 
peared there for three months, at the 
Dauphine Theatre, with Lester Loner- 
gan’s stock company. The closing of 
this company opened the way to his en- 
gagement with Miss Nillson and an ac- 
quaintance with worth-while things in 
Stageland. Though “This Woman and 
This Man” soon fell by the wayside it 
proved to be a blessing in disguise for 
its leading masculine player for, as 
stated, our two most prominent theatri- 


cal producers came promptly forward, 
flourishing contracts. Did he evade the 
issue and offend one while pleasing the 
other? Rather not; he merely signed 
contracts with both of them, one be- 
coming immediately effective and the 
other went into operation this past fall. 

Under the direction of Charles Froh- 
man, Mr. Sills played his second part 
on Broadway last April, when he was 
seen at the Garrick Theatre as Paul 
Mayne in Fitch’s “The Happy Mar- 
riage.” 

Evidently this young man does not 
believe in a vacation—unless you can’t 
help it!—for no sooner had “The Hap- 
py Marriage” become but a memory 
when he joined “The Servant in the 
House” and made a twelve weeks’ tour 
of the Pacific coast in this piece, in 
which he played William Smythe, the 
vicar. I’m afraid I’m blasting the hopes 
of many of our fair young playgoers, 
when I say that during Mr. Sills’ en- 
gagement in this company he met 
Gwladys Wynne, a fellow member of 
the cast, and their betrothal has just 
been announced. Miss Wynne, who is a 
niece of Edith Wynne Matthison, is an 
English player who received her early 
training in F. R. Benson’s famous or- 
ganization of excellent players. She has 
since returned to England and is now 
appearing in London, at the Adelphi 
Theatre, in the support of Henry Mil- 
ler. 

Mr. Sills is at present leading man 
with Blanche Bates, thus fulfilling his 
Belasco contract, and is touring in the 
part of Burton Temple, which Charles 
Richman had in “The Fighting Hope.” 
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T WAS my privilege and pleasure to know the late Sir 
Henry Irving for twenty-five years, and to know him, 
through others, for a longer period than that. This 

friendship with one of the great men of the English stage 
is one of the good things that has come into my life, and I 
prize the memory of it very highly. Other people have 
spoken and written of Irving, and I do not expect that I 
shall be able to add anything new to what has been said 
and written on the subject; but I can, perhaps, give a dif- 
ferent shade, through the prism of my personal knowledge 
of the man, to the light that has been thrown upon his 
character and his work. If I can succeed in arousing a 
deeper appreciation of his real greatness I shall count my 
labor well done and I know it will be lovingly done. 
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Henry Irving was a great man firs:: his greatness as an 
actor was merely an incident to his natural greatness, the 
form in which that greatness was revealed to the world. 
He would have achieved a high place <s a soldier, a diplo- 
mat, a statesman, or a lawyer, because he possessed the in- 























































herent qualities that make for greatness. That he became 
known as a great actor is doubtless due to the fact that he 
followed a natural inclination and brought to bear upon 
the problem of achievement all of his capacities for suc- 
ceeding. 

ae 


Irving was a many-sided man-—another evidence of true 
greatness—but I remember him best, and prefer to think 
of him, as the Man and as the Actor. He was one of the 
most human men I have known; the world realizes his 
greatness as an Actor. Unlike many persons he did not 
keep these two distinctive traits separate, but permitted 
them to overlap, to join forces, as it were, and became 
stronger for such an union. 

Irving as a human man was so without effort upon his 
part. Irving became a great actor in the face of almost in- 
surmountable difficulties, through the sheer power of his 
will working in conjunction with his humanity. He pos- 
sessed a marvelous knowledge of human nature, and this 
knowledge he made use of most effectively through his 


intellect. 
ec s 


Henry Irving came to the stage without either the ad- 
vantages or the disadvantages of stage traditions or stage 
heritage. He was a Cornishman—Henry Brodribb was his 


family name—none of whose ancestors had been actors, ’ 


unless we count as such those remote Celtic Druids who 
were the repository of the arts and sciences of the early in- 
habitants of Great Britain. His educational advantages 
were not great, but his ambition was, and his mental pow- 
ers were sufficient to keep that ambition under control at 
all times, and to direct it in the proper channel. 


te 


Physically he was a fragile man—tall and thin, with a 
voice that was far from possessing those qualities usually 
considered necessary. It was high-pitched and weak in tim- 
bre, and was a great handicap when he was playing tragic 
réles. In order to play such parts Irving was forced to re- 
sort continually to the deep chest tones, pumping the 
words out with an effort. The mere physical exertion of 
such a task in such a part would be a test of strength for a 
strong man. That Irving was able to do this, in addition 
to carrying on the thousand and one other things con- 
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nected with his labors, is proof of the indomitable courage 
and the superb and powerful intellect of the man. 

This lack of volume in his voice, and the methods it was 
necessary for him to follow in order to overcome it, is re- 
sponsible for many of the criticisms that were directed at 
him because of certain mannerisms. The public thought 
they were assumed for the purpose of achieving a theatri- 
cal effect in themselves. 
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Despite these physical drawbacks Irving had a wonder- 
ful personality, a personality that pervaded any gathering 
where he might be. His clear-cut, classical features, his 
blue-black hair, his deep, dark eyes, his pale, almost timid 
face, drew attention to him wherever he appeared, whether 
on the stage, in public receptions, or in private gatherings. 

I recall one incident that illustrates this. A number of 
years ago, when I was in London, I was invited to attend 
the annual soirée of the Royal Academy. Sir Henry was 
also a guest. This affair is attended by social and political 
London, and is one of the great society events of the year. 
That evening a number of noted persons were present, 
among others William E. Gladstone, Lord Salisbury, Lord 
Roberts, Arthur Balfour. Now, Gladstone was a man of 
striking personality, as were half a dozen others, but I 
noticed that Irving attracted more attention than any of 
them, I mean by this that the moment he entered the 


Just as his personality was so all-pervading, so was his 
voice, Though it was not powerful, as I have said, it had 
the quality of reaching to every corner of the theatre, and 
of carrying conviction with it. It was a voice that told the 
hearer that it had been sent out by Irving to accomplish 
a purpose and he knew it could and would accomplish it. 
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‘This reminds me that Irving was a great egotist—as are 
all great men. To be great is to accomplish great things, 
and it is utterly impossible to do them until one is imbued 
with the absolute conviction that he can and is the one to 
do them. Of this type was Irving’s egotism. He was not 
conceitedly egotistical, not personally egotistical. He sim- 

‘ ply knew that he could accomplish what he set out to ac- 
complish, and he knew that he would do it. Egotism of this 
sort is a necessary part-of the make-up of an actor if he is 
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room he drew attention to himself by his mere appearance. | 
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to succeed. If he is not convinced of his own ability to do 
what is to be done—not because he is going to do it, but 
because it must be done and he can do it—then he will 
lack sincerity and his work will fall flat. In other words, 
his is the egotism that says, “Ah, this will be great be- 
cause I am going to do it.” Then he will fail. 

A short while before Irving’s death he made a remark 
that throws some light on his impersonal egotism. We 
were chatting about everything in general and occasionally 
of the stage in particular, when he said in a half-pathetic 
manner, 

“Isn’t it too bad that just when we are beginning to learn 
something of our art we must leave it.” 

It was as if he anticipated, foresaw, the impending doom, 
and was loathe to leave his task unfinished. He, who had 
accomplished so much, regretting that he knew so little, 
was a strange contrast to so many of us who have ac- 


| complished so little and think we have done so much. 
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Miss Ellen Terry, so long associated with Sir Henry, in 
her memoirs tells of an incident on the train which shows 
in another light the difference between the impersonal ego- 
tism of Irving and the personal egotism of the vanity vari- 
ety that afflicts many of us. I quote the incident from Miss 
Terry’s book from memory. 

“Ellen,” Sir Henry said suddenly, after he had been 
looking silently through the window for some moments, 
“I sometimes wonder what I could have accomplished if 
I had not had this poor, weak body, this thin, squeaky 
voice, this—this unhandsome face. I have so little, and 


‘have done so little in comparison with what I might have 


had and done.” 
And Miss Terry said to herself, “Ah, if you only knew!” 
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Irving’s daily labors were enormous, He was at his thea- 
tre every morning by ten o’clock, and worked almost cdn- 
tinually until midnight. He was a sociable man, and loved 
to chat with his friends after the day’s and night’s work 
was ended. He was in great demand for lectures, recep- 
tions, and the divers affairs of society. His social duties 
were large and exacting, and though at times he may have 
wished to ignore them, he never did so. He was always 
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willing to deliver a lecture whenever he could squeeze in 
the time, or write an article for a magazine or newspaper. 

In his productions at the Lyceum Theatre in London, 
Irving superintended everything. He was a great student. 
He insisted upon everything being strictly accurate, to the 
smallest detail. He employed the best men to design and 
paint and construct his stage settings, and the best artists, 
architects, painters, and electricians for the other details. 
Alma-Tadema, the artist authority on ancient Greek and 
Roman customs, was his friend and adviser. 

As a producer Irving fitted the keystone in the arch of 
modern stage-craft in England. He completed, and coim- 
pleted most beautifully, the work that others had started. 
He has sometimes been called the father of modern Eng- 
lish stage productions, but I think this is wrong. He fin- 
ished the structure, and did more for it, perhaps, than any 
other. 
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The appeal of Irving, the actor, was-immense. The Brit- 
ish are called a stolid, phlegmatic race, but I remember 
times in the Lyceum Theatre when these stolid, phleg- 
matic Britons, men and women alike, were just as enthusi- 
astic as a crowd of ardent baseball fans in America could 
be in the most exciting moment of a crucial game. I have 
seen them rise up and shout and cheer, the women waving 
their handkerchiefs, snatching the bouquets from their cor- 
sages and flinging them at Irving. 

William Winter, the American dramatic critic, in his 
cbituary article on Irving, says that he was the greatest‘ 
actor he had ever seen. This was a large order, for Mr. 
Winter had seen a great many actors. But he did not stop 
here, adding that Irving was the greatest actor of any peo- 
ple, on any stage, in any period o° the history of the thea- 
tre, so far as could be judged from the history and tradi- 
tions of the stage. If Sir Henry had possessed the physical 
advantages that many actors have and have had, in addi- 
tion to the advantages he did possess, I can readily see 
that he might have stood heac and shoulders over every 
other actor in history. 

2s 8 

Irving the Man was lovable, kind and gentle; he was 
possessed, however, of a keen sense of sardonic humor, the 
humor that is possible only to those who are at all times 
completely the masters of themselves. His calmness was 
remarkable. 
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Once during a performance the flimsy border of one of 
the scenes caught fire as the curtain went down between 
acts. The stage was filled with people; the stage setting 
was such that in a few seconds, if the fire were not stopped, 
everything would be ablaze. Instantly Irving took com- 
mand, and in an incredibly short time had brought order 
out of chaos, had averted a panic, had extinguished the 
fire, and had destroyed every trace of fear. 
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It used to please him to have fun with the other mem- 
bers of his company, especially the younger members who 
were imbued with an idea of their own greatness. His wit 
was quick and sharp, but always kind. Few persons cared 
to lock horns with him, and fewer came out unscathed 
when they did. But Sir Henry got the worst of it on one 
merorable occasion—memorable because of the prominence 
subsequently gained by his opponent. 

Pinero, the playwright, was an actor and a member of 
Irving’s company at one time. He was cast for the part of 
Roderigo in “Othello” and had made up with a long wig, 
the hair reaching down to his shoulders. It w.is Irving’s 
custom at dress rehearsals to have each memver of the 
company come down before him to be ~< :rutinized. Sir 
Henry, himself, always wore his own hair long, seldom 
wearing a wig. When Pinero came down this night to be 
examined and approved, Sir Henry looked him over care- 
fully from feet to head, and in his quiet thin voice, the in- 
dex finger of his right hand tapping his chin or his temple, 
said, 

“All right, Pineto, my boy, except the wig. The wig is 
foolish—foolish, my boy. Not in the period.” 

“But—” Pinero began. 

“No, no, no,” Irving replied in staccato notes, “don’t ar- 
gue, my boy. It’s foolish. Long hair is foolish. Take it off.” 

“But—” Pinero tried it again. 

“No, no, no, don’t argue. Don’t be a fool. Short hair was 
not in the period.” 

“But, Mr. Irving,” and Pinero walked up and shook his 
finger in Irving’s face, “there never was a time when there 
weren’t some people fools enough to wear long hair.” 

“Oh—oh, yes,” Irving looked surprised for a moment, 
then smiled, and waved the young man away. “Oh, yes— 
yes—yes, but take it off—take it off.” 
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Irving always had a number of persons on his payroll 
who were of little value. He didn’t have the heart to dis- 
charge an actor who had been with him for several years, 
and his company always included a number of widows and 
children of his old actors or old friends, An amusing inci- 
dent once occurred Curing a revival of “Macbeth,” as a re- 
sult of this practice. 

In the company was an old man—Tom Mead—who was 
admirable in such parts, for instance, as the Ghost in 
“Hamlet,” possessing as he did a deep, sonorous baritone 
voice. But his memory was getting somewhat shaky. In 
“Macbeth” he was cast for the part of the first witch, his 
voice, with its deep minor tones, just suiting it. 

At the first rehearsal, when Tom mixed the ingredients 
for the charm his memory played a trick on him. The in- 
cantation ends with the lines, “Cool it with a dragon’s 
blood; then the charm is firm and good.” Tom read it: 
“Cool it with a dragoon’s blood.” 

“No, no, Tom,” Irving interrupted. “It is d-r-a-g-o-n, 
dragon, the mythical animal, not d-r-a-g-o-o-n, dragoon. 
The dragoon is a soldier with breastplate and helmet.” 

“You're right, governor, you’re right,” Tom said in his 
sepulchral tones. “I’m an old fool; a damned old fool.” 

This happened at every rehearsal, Sir Irving always pa- 
tiently explaining the difference between “dragoon” and 
“ec dragon.” 

On the night of the opening performance Tom read the 
lines, without a change of tone, expression or inflection, 
his deep voice rolling through every part of the house: 

“Cool it with a dragoon’s blood—said it again, b’ God— 
then the charm is firm and good.” 
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Irving could never resist or deny an appeal for help— 
and such appeals come frequently to actors—and his re- 
sponses to these appeals to his generosity helped to keep 
him poor in worldly riches, He was not personally an ex- 
travagant man. 

es 

When he was a boy he was a member of a company 
playing in Edinburgh one winter. His salary was two 
pounds—ten dollars—a week. He was alone, had no friends 
in the city, and was very poor. After the matinee on Christ- 
mas day he was sitting on the stage, wondering what to 
do, feeling very much alone and friendless. A member of 
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the company, Robbins was his name, not much of an ac- 
tor, lived in the city and had a small haberdashery shop. 
Robbins was struck with the picture of dejection Irving 
made, and spoke to the boy, with a cheery slap on his back, 

“Where will you eat your Christmas dinner, my boy?” 

“Oh, in my lodgings, I suppose,” Irving replied. 

“Well, better come along and have some roast beef and 
plum pudding at my home,” Robbins answered. 

As they walked through the streets the cold, biting wind 
that came across the German Ocean chilled Irving to the 
bone. He had no overcoat, and buttoned his coat up around 
his neck and hunched over to keep warm. Robbins noticed 
it, but said nothing until they entered the shop. 

Then he said, quite casually, 

“Henry, here’s a couple of suits of lambs’ wool under- 
clothing that will just about fit you. Go upstairs and put 
one on and take the other along with you.” 

Irving started to protest, but Robbins bundled him up- 
stairs and miade him take the clothing. 
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Years later, when the poor boy-actor had become Sir 
Henry Irving, he received a letter from Edinburgh saying 
that the widow and daughter of Robbins were in want. He 
at once pensioned them for the rest of their lives. 

Like all generous men, whose generosity springs from 
the heart, few of such incidents in the life of Irving became 
known, but those few are sufficient to justify me in saying 
that his love of humanity was large enough to take in the 
whole world. For this reason Sir Henry Irving was not an 
Englishman—he was a world’s man. His greatness was the 
greatness of a great soul, showing itself to the world in the 
guise of man, actor, artist, friend, comrade. 
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HEREBY declare The New 
Theatre open.” In this one 
brief sentence, spoken by 
Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan at ex- 
actly twelve minutes past five 
on the afternoon of Saturday, 
_ November 6, official cognizance 
was expressed of the realization 
of what many people, for many 
years, have regarded merely as 
the iridescent dreams of imprac- 
tical enthusiasts. There are still 
many who, in opposition to the 





x7 marble concrete evidence, still 
NE persist in disbelieving in “The 
aad §=6New Theatre,” in regarding its 
JEN inception as the mere expression 
Say «6of certain personal, ambitions, 

( in depreciating its importance 
MY as an institution, designed and 
v conducted for the bettering of 


the drama and dramatic art. 

Nor is this surprising, for as Mr. 
John Hare once observed so truly, 
“the drama has always been the Cin- 
derella of the arts,” and nowhere, to 
be sure, more neglected than in this 
country. Now this modest step-child 
of the muses, suddenly dawns upon us 
clad in gorgeous raiment, refulgent in 
radiant vesture, or, more directly, 
since even here it is as well to come to 
earth, we are asked to woo her amid 
surroundings that in their splendid 
richness surpass even the fondest 
dreams of those, who, knowing her 
handmaidens to be multi-millionaires, 
still felt there might be some hesitancy 
about the loosing of the purse-strings. 
In this respect there need have been no 
fear. 

The New Theatre, erected on a spa- 
cious plot in Central Park West, 
situated in a peculiarly beautiful gg 
and attractive location, facing the 
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broidered front of the city’s 
largest playground, where the 
red and yellow of autumnal 
foliage now helps to cast warm 
shadows across the front of the impos- 
ing marble palace just across the way, 
is in every sense a thing of beauty, and 
ought to be a joy forever. At night, 
from two great bronze vases, flaming 
torches signal the coming guests, sug- 
gesting at once in the bright fire of a 
big ambition and the warmth and 
luxury to be found within the 

walls of this the most beautiful 
playhouse in the world. But 

more of that hereafter. 
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Its Physical Attractions 


LET us enter The New The- 
atre to participate in the triple 
ceremonies of initiation, the first 
on that crisp Saturday after- 
noon referred to, when the 
house was opened for inspection 
to the friends of the founders 
and their invited guests. I may 
properly describe the three occa- 
sions as symbolizing revelation, 
expectation, and realization, for, 
2s is the habit on such occasions, 
the sudden disclosure of the the- 
atre’s great beauty could not 
fail to create the liveliest inter- 
est and evoke the highest praise. 

Entering through a _ long 
foyer, severely plain in the ar- 
tistic economy of its well 


thought out scheme, the visitor 
is cheered by the rich harmony 
of the auditorium decorations, 
generally in tones of driftwood 




















gray and gold. The proscenium 
arch is of greenish Connemara 
stone. It bears at its central 
point masks representing Com- 
edy and Tragedy, with a look- 
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hea ing-glass between them, over 

OM which is inscribed the theatre’s 
motto: 

(W/ To hold, as ’twere, the mirrow up 

WA FO to Nature. 

4: Luxurious soft carpets in 


cerise, deadening every footfall, 
line the aisles, and the seats are 
wide apart, enabling an easy in- 
gress and exit without danger to over- 
flowing millinery, or the delicate toes 
of feminine worshipers at the shrine of 
histrionic art. From the center of the 
dome, glittering with innumerable in- 
candescents, hangs a huge chandelier 
of crystal, the myriad lights doubled 
and trebled by reflection, while 
half a dozen smaller chandeliers 
diffuse, elsewhere, a soft illu- 
mination. 

Standing on the stage, the 
auditorium stretches away in an 
ellipse, the long axis of which 
is parallel to the proscenium 
arch, while along the curved line 
at the rear of the orchestra 
seats rise the founders’ boxes, 
the foyer stalls, the balconies, 
the latter being especially no- 
ticeable for the wide, graceful 
sweeping arm that stretches up- 
ward toward the proscenium 
arch, and a most beautiful treat- 
ment in line and shape and beau- 
tifully blended color. 

It is too soon, perhaps, to 
give expression to a final opin- 
ion, and, in consideration of the 
magnitude of the enterprise, it 
is but just to withhold a final 
decision, but there seems little 
doubt that, for the ordinary 
modern drama, the theatre is 
too large. Its full seating capac- 
ity is 2,300 people, but the the- 
atre has been so constructed that 
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this number may be reduced to 
1,650 by the elimination of the 
second balcony. It is earnestly 
to be hoped that other means 
may be found for developing a 
more intimate arrangement, for 
it is a most beautiful playhouse, 
and it would be the greatest 
misfortune if the enterprise 
should fail to meet success from 
such a cause. 

I have described thus briefly 
the general surroundings, so 
that my readers may understand 
something of the causes for the 
love-feast which took place on 
the day of the dedication, an 
occasion from which the spirit 
of criticism was wholly absent, 
incontinently routed, driven to 
bay, defeated by the luxurious- 
ness and magnificence that the 
opening of the doors disclosed. 


Who Is It For? 


“A THEATRE for the peo- 
ple,’ was the way Governor 
Hughes described it in his open- 
ing address, after the brief ex- 
ercises, in which the contractor, 
reading from a slip of paper, said that it 
was his pleasant duty to hand over the 
keys, after the architect, reading also 
his set phrases from a little slip of pa- 
per, had iterated that it was HIs pleas- 
ant duty to receive them, and after Mr. 
J. Pierpont Morgan, likewise reading 
his set speech, had formally announced, 
as the representative of the founders, 
that the theatre was now open. 

There were cynics, however, who re- 
mained to quibble about that phrase 
“the people,” the exact significance of 
which depends so much upon the way 
you say it. Is it to be a theatre for 
THE people, or the PEOPLE—that was 
the qu:ry of the few in that first after- 
noon’s assemblage when they saw 
about them, in the vast outpourings 
from motor cars and monogramed 
broughams, the gorgeous plumage 
»of the best dressed women in the 
world—the New York society lead- 
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lA ers and the members of our na- 
tional, self-elected aristocracy. 
But the question might well 
} have gone unspoken, for, when 
all is said and done, the success 
of the enterprise will be depend- 
ent on both classes. With the 
rare exceptions of a specially 
cultured few—not always the 
best dressed—what interests the 
PEOPLE will interest THE people, 
and both are equally easily 
bored. If The New Theatre’s ef- 
fort proves satisfying to the 
one, it will surely prove so to 
the other. 
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The Opening Ceremony 


DIVORCED of its purely 
social element and of the inter- 
est of gazing for the first time 
upon this splendid Temple to 
the muses, the first afternoon 
ceremony was not overpower- 
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Mad =6ingly impressive. The Govern- 
YENJ  or’s speech was brief, and to the 
| (a point, and the remarks of Elihu 
ep, Root, the other speaker, were 


w somewhat long drawn out, con- 
sidering what he had to say. In 
the interim there was music—good 
music. 

The one inspiring moment came 
when the parting stage curtain dis- 
closed the members of The New The- 
atre company waiting to hear Mr. 
Johnstone Forbes-Robertson’s melliflu- 
ous reading of Hamlet’s advice to the 
players. Thus, the pervading presence 
of the Swan of Avon, after three hun- 
dred years—his words of wisdom 
voiced in the purest, sweetest speech 
the English theatre boasts to-day—was 
to be an inspiration to this company of 
players. 

For the first time there came a gen- 
uine thrill as the actor, with a sweep- 
ing gesture, uttered the line: 


“Go and make you ready.” 


Then, as the players. slowly dis- 
appeared from view, probably to re- 
plenish the inner man before begin- 
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ning their labors of inspiring 
the outer multitude, the curtains 
closed, and in ringing chorus 
the words of “America” were 
voiced by the assembled throng. 
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A List of the Founders 
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HAVING no mind for high 
finance, I cannot pretend to 
make an estimate of the hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars rep- 
resented in that crowd of sing- 
ers, who lifted their voices as loudly 
and as freely as plebeians, but any one 
who has a mind may interview Dun 
and Bradstreet for the estimated for- 
tunes of the founders who were, of 
course, among those present. 

This is the list: 
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Joun Jacop Astor. 
Grorce F. Baker. 
Epmunp L. Bay.igs. 
Aucust BELMONT. 
CortTLaNnpt F. BisHop. 
FREDERICK G. BourRNE. 
ALEXANDER S, CocHRAN, 
Paut D. CRravaTH. 
W. B. Oscoop FIExp. 
Henry Cray Fricx. 
Evpert H. Gary. 
GeorcE J. GouLp. 
Exriot GREGORY. 
ArcHER M. HunrtIncTon. 
James H, Hype. 
Ernest ISELIN, 
ArTHuR Curtiss JAMES, 
Orto H. Kaun. 
W. ve Lancey Kountze 
CLARENCE H. Mackey. 
J. Prerpont Morcan, 
JAMES STILLMAN, 

. McK. Twompsty. 
R. B. Van CortLannrt. 
CorNELIUS VANDERBILT. 
Wiuiam K. VANDERBILT. 
Henry WALTERS. 
Harry Payne WHITNEY. 
M. Orme WILson. 
Henry R. WINTHROP. 


With the dedicatory ceremo- 
nies over, the guests slowly de- 
parted, pausing occasionally in 
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little groups to discuss this or 
AWA that detail, to eulogize the lib- 
erality of the founders, and, it 
must be admitted, to suggest 
their own ideas of minor im- 
provements. 

After all, nothing in these 
days of prosaic souls goes far 
without its touch of humor. 

I heard one man, a prosperous 
looking person, the very pink of 
sartorial perfection, voice this 
most delicate appreciation. 

“It’s great,” he said: “simply 
great. The best pastry in the tea-room 
I have ever ate.” 

I glanced at his “embonpoint”—yes, 
as might have been expected, it gave 
every evidence of being “with good 
capon lined.” Here was, indeed, a 
patron of the arts! 

Another amusing contrast in 
this magnificent display of luxury 
was revealed in a lonely floral 
fribute, conspicuously displayed 
in the foyer an the night of the 
general public opening. If any 
other flowers came—and there 
can be no doubt that there were 
many tributes to the actors and 
the founders of the theatre— 
they had been taken to the of- 
fices and dressing-rooms and 
stage. So here, this one con- 
spicuously isolated emblem nat- 
urally excited curiosity. The 
donor, it seemed, must certainly 
be a person of some importance. 
But there, where all might read, 
was the name of a comic opera 
clown. 
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The Dress Rehearsal Audience 


TO UNDERSTAND the ex- 
act conditions under which The 
New Theatre became an active 
factor in the general theatrical 
situation, it must be recalled that 
its opening was in three parts, be- 
ginning with the Saturday after- 
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noon ceremonies, and including 
the evening’s general rehearsal, 
and the first public performance J 
the following Monday night. | 
The general tone at each of 
the three affairs was rather se- ~ 
rious—the folks in the foyers 
and the boxes chatted affably in 
low tones in exchanging the 
usual felicitations. Up and down 
the two grand stairways they 
surged—women in gowns and 
furs and jewels (the combined 
price of which would easily have 
built another playhouse rivaling 
this one in splendor )—chatting, 
chattering, commenting, moving 
backwards and forwards, in and 
out of the beautiful Vanderbilt 
gallery, into their neighbors’ 
boxes, then back into their own. . 
There was the mingling of ry 
strange perfumes, and the sub- 
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dued strains of a hidden or- NY 
chestra, all strings, came gently s\ 4 
from a hidden recess. J S 

There were visits to the tea- aX 
room, and visits to the bar, for :) Us 
yes, despite the interfering stat- = 


ute, which for a time promisedto 
make The New Theatre a place 

of arid thirst, a means has been found 
to meet the demands of the man who 
“must see a friend between the acts.” 
Fortunately, as I have said before, he 
may do it here without treading on 
other people’s toes. 

They tell of one well known actor, 
stage-manager, and writer of plays—a 
man whose name is as well known in 
London as New York—who saw the 
first act of the general rehearsal, then 
hurried to the bar from which he did 
not emerge until the final curtain fell. 
He had found a consolation, and, in- 
deed, that general rehearsal of “An- 
tony and Cleopatra” was enough to 
have terrified even the most sanguine 
multi-millionaire. 

When the curtains rose the actors 
faced a magnificent assemblage, every 
seat taken, every box crowded, 
beauty and fashion and wealth and 
brilliancy everywhere, and everyone 
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keyed up to the liveliest expecta- 
tion. 

From London had come Mr. 
A. B. Walkley, the distinguished 
critic of the Times, whose 
happy, humorous fancy nimbles 
as easily in Greek and Latin as 
in the mother tongue; Mr. Wil- 
liam Archer, to whom Anglo- 
Saxon Ibsen worshipers owe a 
debt that can scarcely be repaid ; 
Mr. William Winter, whose hair 
has silvered in the cause he has 
served, and Mr. E. A. Dithmar, 
for many years a brilliant re- 
viewer of plays and players, 
were, also, “well down front” 
to represent the journalistic 
brotherhood. The church, no 
longer fulminating against the 
stage, was represented by the 
liberal minded Percy Stickney 
Grant, while Richard Watson 
Gilder, Percy Mackaye, David 
Graham Phillips, Robert Under- 
wood Johnson, and Robert W. 
Chambers were a few of the men 
of letters present. Certainly a 
notable assemblage and one that 
represented the bone and sinew 
of our social, political, commer- 
cial, and more cultured life. Moreover, 
one that as a whole was “plugging” for 
The New Theatre, and wished it all 
success. 
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Art and Fans Battle 


THEN the curtains opened, disclos- 
ing the first scene of “Anthony and 
Cleopatra.” It is given an impressive 
setting, with giant columns rearing their 
tall heads to a sky shown in a beautiful 
wash of color, and melting down to 
the waters underneath, upon which, 
outlined against the far distant line of 
the horizon, were many tiny sails. In its 
pictorial aspect, and by this I mean such 
pictures as the scene painter has pro- 
vided—not those which come from the 
convocation of the humans in the ac- 
tion—nothing more pleasing has ever 
graced our stage. 

But “Antony and Cleopatra” is a, 
diffuse play, and Mr. Sothern and 


Miss Marlowe, whatever their 

talents, are not calculated to sug- 

gest colossal passions. As the 

play progressed enthusiasm died 

down; the strained appearance 

that comes into the faces of 

people who want to be pleased, 

yet cannot, began to be mani- 

fest all around; one whispered 

to one’s neighbor, “Can you 

hear?” and answer promptly 

whispered back, “I cannot.” Rap- 

idly the interest died down; the 

founders’ boxes began to show 

blank spaces from which the ornate 

gowns and trappings and millinery had 

disappeared; wide gaps of empty or- 

chestra chairs began to denote the 

retreat of invited guests. The New 

Theatre’s General Rehearsal, which had 

begun as a triumph, became a rout. 
Never has a company of play- 

ers faced more discouraging con- 

ditions, for that audience grew 

suddenly cold as ice; the cur- 

tains closed and parted, with 

never a sign of “a hand,” not a 

ripple of applause to spur them 

in their work. And the telephone 

lines between the theatre and 

the down-town newspaper of- 

fices had begun to buzz with in- 

quiries. The word had gone 

round that the acoustic prop- 

erties were ajl wrong. Investiga- 

tions must be made at once. It 

was then long past midnight, the 

papers were going to press, and 

two acts of three or four long 

scenes, yet remained to be played. 
Imagine the situation! Could 

anything be more dramatic? 

Here was this vast marble pal- 

ace, into the building of which 

millions of dollars had been 

poured, to the designing of which 

many months of labor, the time 

and attention of the best experts 

had been given, and, in the final 

hour, it appeared that all the ex- 

penditures had been useless. 




















From all sides came the com- 
plaint “I cannot hear.” 

And, then, some wise person 
discovered that the ventilating 
fans were so arranged that they 
caught up the volume of the 
sound, and sent it into space be- 
fore it could possibly reach the 
people in the stalls and balconies. 
When they had turned off the 
i fans, the voices became more 

audible. Further investigation 
proved that slight changes might 
be necessary in the arrangements 
to make the acoustics as perfect as they 
should be, but there now seemed no 
reason why, after a few experiments, 
this feature should not be entirely satis- 
factory. I cannot refrain, however, 
from putting on record the explanation 
as I had it from one man. “The fan,” 

he said, “stopped the acoustics!” 









First Public Performance 


ODDLY enough, to those 
who do not quite realize the ex- 
tent of American material pros- 
perity, or the outward show that 
passes for it, the actual opening 
might, on the Monday following, 
was, if anything, more brilliant- 
ly impressive in its show of 
beauty and sartorial accompani- 
ments. The subscribers’ boxes 
were all filled, probably with the 
sisters, cousins, aunts, for it was 
opening night as well at the 
Manhattan Opera House, with 
Massenet’s “Herodiade” as the 
novelty to tempt the opera lov- 
ers. Superfivially, however, there 
was nothing to differentiate the 
maifi body of the audience from 
that which had assembled for 
the‘ dress-rehearsal, though here 
and there in the orchestra chairs, 
the more sober garb of the con- 
servative made a subdued note 
in “the general richness of the 
scene. To the last seat in the 
uppermost balcony, however, 










and with a fringe of standees 
blocking every available inch of 
space, the house was crowded. 

Posted all about the balcony, 
top gallery, to tie right of the 
orchestra and to the left, in the 
middle of the house, and at the 
back, were members of the the- 
atre’s general staff, studying the 
acoustic conditions. In the most 
remote corner of the top circle 
three or four stenographers were 
busy taking down the actors’ 
speeches—a happily conceived 
idea for ascertaining just how 
much could be heard. And the 
great audience, expectancy urged 
to the last limit by the tales of 
the ambitious project that had 
gone forth, was eager to see and 
hear, and ready to approve. 
Fortunately for everybody con- 
cerned, the opening night en- 
thusiasm did much to atone for 
the awful depression following 
the dress-rehearsal. The actors 
‘were cheered and applauded, 
curtain-calls were many, and 
the general verdict was success. 
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The Future Augurs Well 


ON THE whole, it may frankly be 
said that, in spite of occasional dis- 
concerting features at the outset, The 
New Theatre starts well. It provides 
the city and the country at large with a 
theatre that will challenge comparison 
with anything in any land; it has been 
generously endowed, and its promoters 
seem to be in earnest. They will have 
battles to fight, mistakes to overcome; 
they will incur hostility from within 
and without; but if they proceed as 
earnestly as they have begun, if their 
performance improves as they have 
promised, they will deserve the un- 
bounded appreciation not only of THE 
people, but of the PEOPLE, by both 
of whom every institution which 
makes for general culture, which 
stands for progress in art-drama, 
should be, and probably will be, most 
heartily encouraged and supported. 
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OR the first time I am going to divulge the real 
Horigin of “Seven Days.” “Seven Days,” as all 
WNew York already knows, and as the country at 
large is given to know by Mr. Pollock in the pres- 
Sent issue of THE GREEN BOOK ALBUM, is 
the breezy, rollicking farce that took the metropolis by storm 
when presented at the Astor Theatre three nights before these 
lines were written. It purports to be from the pens of Avery 
Hopwood and Mary Roberts Rinehart, and it is, for that 
matter, but the underlying idea belongs to them solely 
through the right of seizure anu possession. They did not con- 
ceive it, but they were keen enough to appreciate its value and 
alert enough to develop it into a three-act farce of rare merit 
before any of their more sluggish competitors applied the dra- 
matic treatment. There is no desire on the part of the writer to 
detract from the credit due them; there is a wild yearning to 
state an interesting fact. em 

Very briefly, “Seven Days” is built upon this premise; A 
burglar breaks into a house at an unpropitious moment, for 
illness is raging within, and he, together with the guests of a 
house-party, is quarantined. 
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There, if that isn’t a premise rich in possibilities of comic 

situations, then “Pink Dominoes” was a tragedy and “Char- 
_ley’s Aunt” was a funeral dirge. It would seem that, once so 
novel an idea were placed in general circulation, at least fifty 
playwrights would fall upon it and nurse it into a full-fledged 
comedy. Well, Mr. Hopwood and Miss Rinehart did so, and 
they are reaping the reward of their perspicacity. 

Yet the idea was public property. For, about seven years 
ago a similar circumstance actually happened, and, what is 
more to the point, was reported in the New York dailies. Up 
in Harlem a misguided burglar really did select for his depre- 
dations a flat where one of the occupants had been stricken 
with diphtheria, and he was promptly quarantined along with 
the members of the household. The newspapers dismissed the 
incident with a single paragraph, but the germ was there. 

Perhaps none of the active playwrights noted it. A news- 
paper reporter with an ambition for dramatic writing—never 
mind his name—did read it and appreciate its value, but in the 
mad pursuit of daily bread and the habiliments essential to 
Broadway existence, his sole contribution to its theatric ex- 
pansion was to repeat the story frequently and chuckle in the 
telling. Once he wrote the lyrics of a song, entitled “I’m So 
Discouraged,” and two of its lines conveyed the priceless idea 
as follows: 

“Tried to be a burglar, into a house I sneak; 
Diptheria raging there, quarantined a week.” 

Also he submitted the idea to various actors and theatrical 
managers, all of whom promptly hailed it with delight and 
urged him to enlarge upon it. Henry Miller gave it his en- 
dorsement; Raymond Hitchcock called it “sure fire.’ Mere 
conversation, however, does not write a farce, and Mr. Hop- 
wood and Miss Rinehart worked while he contemplated. 
Through some channel the tale was brought to the ears of one 
or both of this pair, and about a year ago it appeared as a mag- 
azine story under Miss Rinehart’s name. Immediately there- 
after they offered it in dramatic form to Wagenhals & Kemper, 
who lost no time in acquiring the producing rights, 
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To complete the recital of the tragedy that came into the 
newspaper writer’s life through his procrastination, it is only 
necessary to relate that it was to him, as a close friend, that 
Wagenhals & Kemper first submitted the completed manu- 
script for expert opinion. The young man betrayed his chagrin, 

ad then the real facts were made known. 

The moral is to be found at the Astor Theatre’s box-office. 
“Seven Days” is one of the sensational successes of this gen- 
eration. At a conservative estimate it will earn a quarter of a 
million doilars for Wagenhals & Kemper, and at least $75,000 
for the lucky authors. 
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WHEN HUMPiIREYS IS SAD 


NOT to know Joe Humphreys is not to know James J. 
Jeffries, George M. Cohan, Mike Donlin, Larry Mulligan, 
Jackson Gourand, “Diamond Jim” Brady or any metropolitan 
celebrity. Not to know him argues an ignorance of Broadway 
and Doyers Street, Fifth Avenue and Times Square, Beefsteak 
John’s and Rector’s. For Joe Humphreys is insistently all over 
the place. 

Professionally he is an “announcer.” He is the megaphonic 
man that introduces “ ‘Spike’ Donovan in this corner” and 
“Battling Sailor’ Burke in this,” invariably adding that gem 
of pugilistic satire, “both members of the club.” He is the life 
“announcer” at all benefit performances, where he assures the 
audience that “Mr. Lee Harrison has come all the way from 
Philadelphia to oblige.” He is the self-appointed “announcer” 
at all baseball games, violating no confidence where he in- 
forms the grand-stand and all the adjacent countryside as far 
up the Hudson as Yonkers that “ ‘Matty’ will occupy the box 
for the Giants.” He “announces” at the “Big Tim” chowder 
parties, he “announces” at the Hesper Club balls, he “an- 
nounces” at the White Rats’ outing, and he “announces” at the 
Actors’ Fund Bazaar. 

Mr. Humphreys may or may not be paid for these services. 
That is a matter of no consequence to him. All other_occupa- 
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tions are in the nature of “side lines,” For instance, he chaper- 
ons Terry McGovern, when that former terror requires nurs- 
ing. He leads the applause at first-night performances, where 
he always is persona grata because of his demonstrated ability 
to out-laugh any picked claque of ten ushers, In Chinatown he 
engages Mongolian actors for theatrical managers requiring 
slant-eyed players. He. cries as readily as he laughs, and. is 
considered by Stair & Havlin, promoters of melodrama, the 
best audience on their circuit. To-night he may be presenting 
to Ethel Barrymore a huge bouquet as a token of the admira- 
tion of the Theatrical Mechanics’ Union; to-morrow night he 
may be the stage manager of a benefit for the Newsboys’ 
Home, He is distinctly an East Side product, to whom a regu- 
lar trade or a stipulated income would be appalling, 

Mr, Humphreys will admit that life is not altogether a path 
of roses. In his time Mr. Humphreys has gone to bed hungry. 
In his time he has depended solely upon his conversational 
powers for a continuance of his tenancy of his modest apart- 
ment. At all times his capital is his stout heart, his optimism, 
and his unflinching loyalty. 

And at times Mr. Humphreys is sad. For Mr. Humphreys 
has a family of which he is fond, with a devotion character- 
istic of the East Side. Occasionally Mr. Humphreys is not in 
a position to deposit with the chief executive of his household 
a sum necessary, to meet current expenses and pressing obliga- 
tions, 

Mr. Humphreys’ despondency under these conditions is 
painful to contemplate. His jaw hangs low, his eyebrows are 
screwed into curious twists, his hat no longer rests jauntily 
over his right eye. 

Only within the week the writer observed Mr. Humphreys 
deep in the throes of such melancholia. Everything had gone 
wrong with him. There was nothing and nobody to “an- 
nounce.” “Big Tim” had been reported seriously ill in Hot 
Springs. Tammany Hall had lost control of the Board of Esti- 
mate. His confidence in a certain horse running in the third 
race that afternoon had been misplaced. In short, Mr. Hum- 
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% / phreys was “broke,” and nothing definite or ample of a pecun- NV, 
Y/ iary nature appeared in the offing. To make matters worse, he \/ 
Ww had not been able to provide the customary Thanksgiving good \ ¢ 
% y aad his household, and with Mr. Humphreys’ family, \ / 
sgiving always has been a day of celebration, 

4 ig my art he moped. As he sat among a crowd of cro- v 
% nies in Shanley’s restaurant he stared straight ahead and 
mys) maintained silence. One member of the party told a funny x4 
\4°} story and the others laughed; Mr. Humphreys did not even 
YY, crack a smile. Somebody started a song, in the chorus of which . y 
N y) several chipped in with a humming accompaniment; Mr. \ y 
N ) Humphreys did not lend the support of his justly celebrated \/ 
\ y) storm-proof basso. For fully an hour, amid all the pleasantries 0 
N y) and badinage of a gathering of intimate friends, Mr. Hum- y 
N y phreys permitted his mind to dwell on his own sorrows, \ y, 
N Suddenly a smile began to break on his face. One after an- fl y) 
4 other the members of the party exchanged nudges, but they \ 
'e} kept a discreet silence. The smile expanded into a grin, his NY) 
IX] eyes brightened, peace had come to him. With joy written on ia 

every feature he canvassed the assemblage with his eyes, and Y, 

said: 

“Say, fellows, let’s get up a loving cup for Raymond Hitch- Y, 
cock.” 
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RESURRECTION OF “JERRY” SIEGEL 


ONCE again the rotund person and cherry countenance 
of Jerome Siegel, known even to the hoi polloi as “Jerry,” dec- 
orate our main thoroughfare and are to be found in the favored 
haunts of men of leisure. For several months Mr. Siegel, abso- {4 
lutely the most ubiquitous of millionaires, seemed to be mis- | 
sing from our midst. * f 

Officially Mr. Siegel had last summer taken a steamer from) ¥] 
Boston for Europe—a curious scheme of itinerary in itself; LY | 
actually Mr. Siegel had gone to Lake Edward, Province of 
Quebec, which is exactly 110 miles from any place in particu- \/ 
lar, and worth a reference on the map merely because a solitary \) 
train on the Lake St. John and Quebec Railroad, which hesi- \ y 
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tates over its entire route, comes to a full stop there while the 
passenger gets his luncheon and the train crew asks for his 
mail. Mr. Siegel capsized a canoe three or four times daily 
during his vacation at Lake Edward, but otherwise found the 
daily routine dull and commonplace. 

Consequently, one fine morning Mr. Siegel returned to 
New York, yet still was to be reckoned among the absentees, 
inasmuch as he remained steadfastly away from such intel- 
lectual centers as the Jardin de Paris, the Knickerbocker Grill, 
and the Green Room Club. 

Well, whatever the cause of Mr. Siegel’s retirement, he has 
returned to his own. And Mr. Siegel, you should know, is an 
important factor in theatrical club life and theatrical charities, 
as, indeed, he is in the business world. The casual observer, 
knowing Mr. Siegel only as a young man of vast wealth, is 
unaware of the tremendous amount of energy stored up within 
him, and the tremendously fine uses to which he puts much 
of it. 

Mr. Siegel’s income has been estimated by those who don’t 
know a thing about it at $100,000 a year. In any event, it is 
sufficient to pay the usual charges on a flock of automobiles, 
a handsome suite at the Hotel Plaza, a retinue of valets, a daz- 
zling wardrobe of especially imported fabrics, and four first- 
row seats at every premiére of importance—not to mention 
boxes at the opera, boxes at all the local athletic club exhibi- 
tions, a kennel of fancy dogs and the other necessities of high 
life. Also, although he is in no sense an “easy mark,” Mr. 
Siegel finds time and means to perform many charitable deeds, 
and he does it with so little ostentation and publicity that he 
is not generally rated as one of Broadway’s philanthropists. 
The writer happens to know of enough kindly acts on Mr. 
Siegel’s part to fill a volume with the recital thereof, and in 
every instance Mr. Siegel has been prompted solely by a de- 
sire to help his fellow man in distress. Occasionally, his char- 
ities have been misdirected, but not often. Like all good busi- 
ness men, Mr. Siegel has trained himself to say “No” with an 
emphasis that cannot be misunderstood, and he is several mil- 
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lions of miles removed from that condition of soft-heartedness 
which in confidence-game circles is designated “an easy 
touch.” 

To return to our muttons, Mr. Siegel’s social resurrection 
has taken the form of great activity in The Friars, a club cele- 
brated for its series of brilliant dinners. Mr. Siegel has many 
affairs other than attendance at committee meetings and run- 
ning errands with which to occupy his mind, yet when John 
W. Rumsey, the Friar Abbott, appointed him on a Ways and 
Means Committee, he removed his coat—thereby displaying 
a gorgeous silk shirt of wide stripes—rolled up his sleeves and 
waded in. ‘ 

When Mr. Siegel wades into any undertaking there in- 
variably follows a splash. At the Friars the splash enveloped 
all club delinquents, for Mr. Siegel constituted himself a col- 
lection agency. Such trifles as café tabs are to be found in the 
best regulated and most flourishing clubs—as, for example, 
the Union League and Knickerbocker—and it was not strange 
that the Ways and Means Committee of The Friars encoun- 
tered many petty assets of this sort. It remained for Mr. Siegel 
to cash them. 

Had he been, like so many rich young men, a mere gilded 
youth, Mr. Siegel doubtless would have handed the club a 
check and left it to accomplish its own salvation. His com- 
mercial schooling, however, has taught him that permanent 
success is worked from within and not through temporary 
assistance from outside sources. 

And it was a genuine pleasure to watch Mr. Siegel working 
out his pet theory. 

For three days and three nights he was a veritable watch- 
dog on the threshold of the Monastery. Of one prominent 
theatrical manager he collected eighty cents, long overdue for 
purchase of “three cocktails and a cigar.” A distinguished dra- 
matic critic was dunned so persistently by Mr. Siegel that in 
desperation he paid into the club’s treasury $12.60 which had 
been incurred for dinners. Mr. Siegel was tireless, insistent, 
almost ferocious, and he obtained results. 
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“The income of the club is all right,” he finally announced. 
“Now let’s examine the outgo.” 

Into the matter of expenditure he inquired just as diligent- 
ly. After a two-days’ examination of the books he summed up 
the situation about as follows: 

“You are paying the night watchman too much. I can 
hire switchboard boys for less than you give yours. One of the 
‘clerks spends his afternoons at matinée performances; get rid 
of him. You should get a bigger discount on all café goods; 
Pll fix that. An improved system of lighting will be cheaper 
and more effective. You should buy your ice under a con- 
tract.” 

None of which, of course, sounds like the talk of a dawdler, 
but rather of a shrewd, diligent, earnest business man. And, 
by your leave, “Jerry” Siegel, the well-known “first-nighter,” 
who wears hat-bands that screech and stick-pins representing 
a whole field of diamond race-horses in action, is in reality 
just that. It isn’t strange that he appears to be something of 
an idler on pleasure bent, for he enjoys life hugely and lux- 
uriously, as becomes his good fortune. 

But there is another side to him, and it’s one well worthy 
of emulation. 

Once, the Green Room Club, in despair over the harrowing 
prospects of a public performance it was planning, turned to 
Mr. Siegel and asked him to take charge. He accepted and 
plunged into the ungrateful work as if his own livelihood de- 
pended upon it. Instead of one performance he arranged two— 
the first, out of town—he helped haul baggage (it is said that 
he personally posted bills, but the authority for the assertion 
is somewhat deficient), he sold tickets, he rounded up the vol- 
unteers, he quarreled with stagehands and when the Annual 
Full Dress Rehearsal of the Green Room Club was given in 
the spring of 1907 the elegant Jerome Siegel sat conspicuously 
in the semicircle, known in Rialto vernacular as the minstrel 
first-part. 

By these tokens it is demonstrated again that things are 
not always what they seem. 
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BRADY EXPLAINS RIGO 
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WILLIAM A. BRADY sat in a restaurant the other even- 
ing where Rigo, the Gypsy fiddler, and his orchestra were a 
feature. 

“I’ve never seen Rigo,” said Mr. Brady to one of his com- 
panions. “Which one is he?” 

He arose and looked across the room in the direction his 
friend pointed. Standing on a platform, bobbing his head, 
waving his arms, smir’ing, grinning and actually doing noth- 
ing, was Rigo. Mr. Brady watched him carefully for about 
five minutes and then remarked: 

“Hum, he’s a sort of Lee Harrison of music.” 
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EJECTMENT OF THE COUNTRY CLUB 


ONE of the saddest incidents of the month just gone by 
took place wher James Reegan, proprietor of the Hotel Knick- 
erbocker, ordered the Forty-second Street Country Club to 
find a new clubhouse. 

The Forty-second Street Country Club has no constitution 
—althovgh its members must have iron ones—no by-laws and 
no anything in particular save a wonderful fund of good sto- 
ries, a reasonable amount of credit, a happy outlook on life, 
and an aversion to early breakfast. The clubhouse is—or was 
until Mr. Reegan’s cruel edict—the southern exposure of the 
Knickerbocker’s bar. 

The club went into session daily about four o’clock and re- 
mained in meeting until long past midnight. Mason Peters and 
Hugh Chilvers constituted a quorum. Mr. Chilvers, who was 
a baritone singer in opera before he married into the manu- 
facturing business, usually calls the club to order. Then for 
the ensuing eight or ten hours, as the various members drop 
in, every topic of current interest in theatrical, sporting, and 
restaurant circles is discussed. 

A. J. Simmons, of the Lehigh Valley Railroad Company, 
brings in news of a company stranded in Sayre, Pa. For a 
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half-hour the Forty-second Street Country Club debates the 
shortcomings of its manager and recalls when the prima donna 
of the organization suffered a similar fate under A. H. Cham- 
berlyn’s management back in 1901. Along comes Ray Peck, 
librettist, and reports that he has just witnessed a most har- 
rowing sight—Charles Bigelow getting his hair cut. Forth- 
with Bigelow is put on the coals and toasted to a turn. Per- 
haps Jack Welch is the next arrival. He is sure to bring a story 
about J. Fred Zimmerman, Jr., and Jack Barrymore, and the 
mere mention of those two celebrities furnis’.es inspiration for 
endless conversation. 

And so the hours pass and midnight comes almost before ~ 
the members have thought of dinner. 

Unfortunately, as mentioned above, all this has been ~ 
changed. Mr. Reegan, who owns the Knickerbocker and all its 
appurtenances, including the southern exposure of the bar, at 
length took offense at the spirit of raillery prevalent in the 
club. Once, in passing through the café, he had heard Par- 
rish’s Old King Cole above the bar referred to mockingly. At 
another time he thought he heard a parody on a popular song 
directed at himself. Then again, while the club attacked the 
refreshments with reasonable velocity, he suspected that the 
excursions of the consumers to the cashier’s desk were inter- 
mittent and irregular. 

So, a few days ago, he quietly motioned one of the mem- 
bers aside, and said: 

“I would like you to take your Forty-second Street Club 
and move on.” 

“Why—Why, what’s the matter,” stammered the member, 
“don’t we drink enough?” 

“You sure do,” replied Mr. Reegan; “but I think you’re a 
lot of check-eaters. You move your headquarters to some café 
where the checks are more edible.” 

The club now holds its sessions at the New Albany’s café, 
a block further down Broadway. There has been a noticeable 
falling off in membership, due perhaps to the superior location 
of the cashier’s higher stool. 
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PETERS BRINGS A SOUVENIR 


THIS same Mason Peters returned recently from the 
west, whither he had gone as one of the managers of Dr. 
Cook’s lecture tour. He brought with him as a souvenir of the 
form of theatrical entertainment to which the small hamlets 
of the west are subjected a handbill, distributed by one Bar- 
rett, who aims to be a three-ring circus without assistance. 

One of the fea’s which Barrett promises his patrons to ac- 
complish is the reciting of “the greatest railroad recitation 
extant, entitled ‘The Engineer Without a Face.’” The stanza 
quoted on the handbill as an evidence of good-faith reads as 
follows: 
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“But somehow he slipped and fell with his head 
On the rail, as he raised the young lass, 
And the pee in striking him ground up his face, 
In a frightful and horrible mass.” 
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AN ANGLIN-NETHERSOLE JOKE 


HERE is a joke by Margaret Anglin, and Louis Nether- 
sole, her English manager, says it is a good one. 

The dressing-rooms at the Savoy, where Miss Anglin is 
playing, are underground. Next to the theatre a gang of labor- 
ers are at work upon an excavation which eventually will be 
the basement of a big department store. As is usual under 
such conditions, the system of subterranean wires and pipes 
has been disturbed by the workmen, and the odors in that vi- 
cinity bear evidence of the fact. 

Miss Anglin was a guest at the professional matinée of 
“The Harvest Moon,” which tells the story of a stage-struck 
girl. In giving advice to the young woman one of the charac- 
ters says, “The dressing-room is a place of tinsel and tempta- 
tion.” 

“Yes,” remarked Miss Anglin to her companion, “mine is 
under the sidewalk, and my temptation is a bursted gas main.” 
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NOW WATCH MR. AARONS 


MUCH of the excitement in theatricals this winter is likely 
to be attributable to Alfred E. Aarons, in whose breast springs 
hope eternal. Aarons is up and at it again. 

The vicissitudes of this manager nearly equal those of Ed- 
ward E, Rice, and Rice is old enough to be his father. One 
day he is wallowing in the slough of financial despond; the 
next he may be the manager of the Metropolitan Opera 
House. 

Precisely that rare contrast was presented once, although 
few of the contemporary critics of the Metropolitan’s affairs 
will recall the circumstances. 

Aarons has taken a lease of the Savoy Theatre and had 
produced there “The Military Maid.” It was a complete fail- 
ure, involving a loss of $30,000, which was, it is said, ap- 
preciably more than Aaron’s original capital. He lost the pro- 
duction and the theatre, but did he despair? He did not. The 
next day he took a lease of the Metropolitan Opera House, the 
costliest and largest place of amusement in the city at that 
time, 

Nobody but Aarons knows the trick whereby he accom- 
plished this feat of high finance. Having the Metropolitan on 
his hands, he desired to make some use of it. For this purpose 
he acquired the rights of an English musical comedy called 
“The Ladies’ Paradise.” He went to England and engaged a 
ballet. Also he purchased costumes for the ballet. Both arrived 
in America, but unfortunately the costumes came C, O, D, 

Nevertheless, rehearsals began and they comtinued for nine 
weeks. I was a part of the audience at the opening perform- 
ance of “The Ladies’ Paradise.” Most of it sat tegether in a 
grand tier box. The other seven roamed about the orchestra 
floor at will. The performance was one of the saddest spec- 
tacles in the annals of theatrical crime. Details at this late 
day would be unnecessarily cruel. 

The following morning “The Ladies’ Paradise” was de- 
clared null and void. Aarons’ lease of the Metrepolitan was 
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blown up in the explosion, but he continued game. I was the 
one caller admitted to his office in the opera house that day. 

On Aarons’ face was a scowl. One after another the mem- 
bers of the late lamented company came in to remove their 
wardrobe. Outside, the members of that ballet, which had re- 
hearsed nine weeks and did not get a chance to appear for 
lack of costumes, clamored for admittance and an audience 
with Aarons. That magnate was attired in the height of fash- 
ion. He wore garments of silk wherever the modes permitted. 
In the corner of his mouth he chewed a perfecto nervously. 

“The jig is up,” he said to his treasurer, who had been sub- 
mitting statements for his inspection, “I can’t carry this load. 
Call it all off.” : 

The treasurer withdrew. I expected that Mr. Aarons would 
burst into tears and ask for the loan of a dime with which to 
buy a cup of coffee and a roll. While I was thus reflecting, he 
summoned one of the Metropolitan’s pages, 

“Here, boy,” he commanded, handing the young man a 
five-dollar bill. “Go over to Browne’s chop-house and have 
them broil me a small chicken. Then tell the head waiter to 
tear off the breast and send it to me along with a pint of extra 

” 

That happened quite a number of years ago. Mr. Aarons 
has had the same old ups and downs since that incident, but 
every minute of the intervening period he has been the best 
dressed man on Broadway and has maintained apartments on 
fashionable Riverside Drive. He has produced several success- 
ful musical comedies, he has stranded with companies in 
nearly every village east of Albany, he has toured Europe, he 
has organized and still has the booking direction of 178 thea- 
tres, and he has continued to make friends. 

The point is that he is about to launch another production, 
“Miss Molly May,” at an estimated expense of $25,000. In the 
venture he is displaying all the enthusiasm of a beginner, and 
he has forgotten that he and failure ever came face to face. 
Only Broadway produces his type, and even Broadway has 
but one “Al” Aarons. 
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S THAT a true story?” asked the ed- 
itor. Suffering humanity! Is there 
nothing under the sun that the editor 

is bound to respect? 

But he wanted to know, and of course 
I told him. I had to. I wanted to add 
that some day I’d—but what’s the use: 
so long as struggling authors must go 
on supporting the magazines, they may 
as well submit gracefully; besides, my 
room rent’s due, and in that case a pen 
in the hand is worth— 

But about the story. 

I don’t mind confiding to you that 
one part of it is true, and that is, that 
when Danny Bretanno came to Amer- 
ica, he was very young. In fact, he con- 
veniently deferred his coming until two 
whole days after the arrival of his par- 
ents. They belonged to that ancient and 
now fast disappearing type of Ameri- 
cans known as the "49ers, and his moth- 
er bore the distinction of being one of 
the first white women to come up over 
the boundary line, to mingle ker life 
stream with the flood tide of humanity 
that followed the golden lure to the 
West. To tell you that they were poor, 
would be but to portray poverty—so 
poor, that when they reached the City 
of the Setting Sun, weary with the fa- 
tigue of the long journey and despon- 
dent in their dire need, they sought 
Shelter in a disused cellar, and there, 
two days later, Danny was born. His 
mother often looked back upon those 
days to say that Danny surely would 


become a great man, for was not his 
coming so like that of another, many 
centuries before, whose birthplace was 
a stable, and cradle a manger? And 
then she would call him to her knee and 
tell him the story. 

That knee was Danny’s alma mater. 

His hardworking father could not 
send him to school, and like hundreds 
of others of his kind, Danny had a 
mother who faithfully filled the breach. 

Thus he went forth into the grim 
battle for existence, clad only in an ar- 
mor whose breast-plate was a mother’s 
love, whose shield was an implicit faith 
in her teaching, and whose sword was 
the spirit of determination to do honor 
to her name and win for himself a place 
among men. He was artistic in his tem- 
perament, and dreamed of many ca- 
reers; but at the age of sixteen, some- 
thing happened that determined the sub- 
sequent course of his life. 

Passing the Standard Theatre one 
day in his wanderings, he saw upon a 
placard: 


WANTED! 


MEN AND WOMEN 
TO ACT AS 
SUPERNUMERARIES 
IN 
COLGATE’S 
STUPENDOUS PRODUCTION 
OF 
“THE MILLS OF THE GODS” 


APPLY AT THE BOX OFFICE 
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He read it over several times, and 
there stirred within him an impulse 
which he did not attempt to define. 
Something drew him slowly toward the 
grated window that guarded that holy 
of holies, the sanctuary of the manager. 

“What's a supernumerary ?” he asked 
of the man who was industriously 
counting tickets behind the bars. 

“Super?” answered the man without 
looking up. “Oh, he just stands in line, 
keeps his mouth shut, and does what 
he’s told.” 

“I can do that,” he said simply. “I 
want to be one.” 

“Go inside, and tell your troubles to 
the guv’nor.” 

Danny went inside, and two nights 
later stood in the second row of glitter- 
ing knights who were assisting the 
“Mills of the Gods” to grind out the 
stupendousness of Colgate’s production. 

or four years he stood in line, kept 
his mouth shut, and did what he was 
told, and at length came to be a famil- 
iar figure in the stock company’s night- 
ly performances, and a favorite with all 
connected with the management. He 
studied the stage, the actors, and the 
plays, and then the stage manager made 
him his assistant. 

“Martin’s sick,” he announced with 
his usual brevity, to his mother one 
evening. “I’m to have his place.” 

For a fortnight he worked with an 
energy born of responsibility, and at 
the end of that time the manager came 
back. 

Danny was never the same after 
that: he became restless and depressed ; 
often on his way to the humble cottage 
on the outskirts of the city, in the early 
hours of the morning, he would pause 
and look long and thoughtfully at the 
black line on the horizon that marked 
the distant mountain range, and then 
he would go home thinking of the won- 
derful tales the great actors and ac- 
tresses had brought from the magic city 
on the other side of the continent. 


“What are you doing, Danny boy?” 
asked the mother, coming into his attic 
room where he was writing. 

“Only a scenario, mother.” 

“And what might a scenario be?” 

“It might be a play, some day, if I 
can work it out,” looking up at her 
fondly. “You see, I draw up the plot, 
that’s the scenario ; then I write out the 
play complete from that.” 

“Better mind your work, laddie, and 
leave the playwriting to them that can 
do it.” 

He minded his work, but went on 
with his writing and his dreams; with- 
in him, never silent, was that which in 
time became his master. 


Danny sat upon an iron bench in 
Union Square and watched the never 
ending procession of all sorts and con- 
ditions that moved past him. He was 
tired and discouraged, and the mellow 
glow that he had seen hanging above 
the mountain tops, from his western 
home, had faded in the fog of his magic 
city. He shivered as he hugged closer 
the bulky manuscript which he had car- 
ried from manager to manager without 
success. The dreams he had dreamed on 
the tedious journey eastward had found 
a rude awakening in the grim realities 
of life, as each guardian of dramatic 
art bowed him out with a curt and not 
always kindly refusal. The bulk of his 
scanty savings had gone for car-fare, 
and his last dime had just found repose 
in the greasy pocket of a “hot wienie” 
man. A policeman paused and eyed his 
bundle suspiciously, and under the scru- 
tiny he arose and moved wearily across 
the park toward an avenue upon which 
stood the last mecca of his hope. 

Timidly pushing open the door of an 
office that has since become one of the ' 
most historic chambers. in Manhattan’s 
dramatic life, he heard a portly gentle- 
man at a desk in the corner caustically 
remark to the lady at his side: : 

“Tt’s no use, Cassie, you can’t act; it 
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isn’t in you. Why, I’ve tried you on 
every emotion known to woman, and 
you have about as much expression as a 
dressmaker’s dummy.” 

“Every one except the right one,” 
she retorted sharply. “Why don’t you 
try me on something besides white mus- 
linsrdles and grandma parts? Give me 
something with action in it, Build a 
wall like they have for fences and give 
me a white horse (you know I can 
ride), put the wall center-back; enter 
Cassie full gallop, takes the wall—lands 
plunk right in the spot-light. I don’t 
care what the play is just so I get in on 
the horse—” 

“And break your precious neck,” in- 
terrupted the manager, “and maybe the 
footlights. I Gon’t know but it might be 
a good thing for the standard of the 
profession. No, I’m afraid I’ll have to 
let you slide, Miss Singleton.” And then 
as she passed out: “If I can do any- 
thing for you over at Haley’s in the way 
of a chorus job, let me know. What is 
it, young man?” 

When Danny came out, he found her 
standing on the curb looking dejectedly 
down the street. She turned when she 
saw him, and came over to where he 
was standing under the great arch, 

“T know that look, sonny—is it so 
bad as all that?” she asked, laying a 
hand on his arm. “Aw-—cheer up! That 
old man don’t own the theatrical world. 
What’s the trouble?” 

He looked up in surprise, and the 
load on his heart rolled a little as a 
touch of sympathy gave it a hunch, 

“Trouble enough; it’s my last try 
with the work of my life: he turned me 
down and I’m broke flat,” and briefly 
he responded to her frank appeal for 
confidence, and told her all about it. 

“Been there many a time,” she said 
cheerfully, “and I’m. still on the 
boards.” 

She studied his face a moment and 
a look of determination came into her 
eyes as she continued half to herself: 


“I guess right now, I’m going to get 
it back on the luck that has always 
stood by me in that pinch, and take you 
in tow. I’m not broke, and there’s a hall 
bedroom down where I live that rents 
for a dollar per, and we'll manage to 
feed somehow.” 

“No, none of that,” she went on as 
Danny flushed and began a vigorous 
protest. “I wont have it. I’m going to 
stake you, and there’s an end of it; you 
need me now more than I need the 
money, and you'll soon land on some- 
thing to pay it back. Come on.” 

There is a tiny restaurant in the base- 
ment of a dingy building down on Third 
Avenue, not more than two minutes’ 
walk from the Bowery, where three- 
course table d’hote dinners are served 
for thirty cents and you don’t have to 
tip the waiter. Here, for more than a 
year, Danny Bretanno and Miss Cassie 
Singleton sat opposite, at a little table 
in the corner, and compared notes of 
the day. She had not hesitated to take 
advantage of the manager’s offer to use 
his influence at Haley’s, and she was not 
long in securing for Danny a place 
among the soldiers, where every night 
and three matinées, he paraded the 
metal emblems of his armor in the bat- 
tle of life. 

There had been a hard forenoon of 
rehearsal drudgery, followed by a try- 
ing matinée, and she was looking worn 
and old as she dropped into her accus- 
tomed seat and listlessly picked up a 
ménu card. 

“Oh, I’m sick of it all, Danny—this 
chorus lady stunt. It’s getting on my 
nerves. I guess it'll be me to the East 
River one of these fine nights.” 

“Aw, cut it, girlie, cut it. That’s no 
way to talk. I know it’s a long lane, but 
there’s a crook in it somewhere. What’s 
the special raw place to-night ?” 

“Just the same old sore. Drill—drill 
—drill, ‘Here, Singleton, step lively 
there’; or ‘More action there in that sa- 
lute’; ‘stiffen up there, girl’; or ‘Not so 
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loud on that last measure, you there.’ 
I'd rather be on Blackwell’s Island 
wearing a checkered dress.” 

She dropped a lump of sugar into 
her coffee and stirred it viciously. 

“Say ? 

She suspended a fork of spaghetti in 
midair. 

“What ever became of that ‘work of 
your life’ you brought out of the Acad- 
emy that night I got the can?” 

He looked up at her queerly. 

“Well now, that’s odd, for I was 
thinking of that very thing when you 
came in. I’ve been so busy suping for 
daily bread that I haven’t seen it since. 
My dramatic genius got such a jolt that 
day it never came to life again.” 

“What made you think of it to- 
night ?” 

“You.” 

“Me—how ?” 

“You remember how you were giving 
the old man a little scenario, off-hand 
like, about a stone wall—white horse— 
enter Miss Singleton full galop, and 
plunk t over the wall right into the spot- 
light ?” 

“Oh!” She smiled bitterly at the 
memory. “That was the swastika I 
tied to.” 

“Well,” he went on, “that master- 
piece of mine had just that scene at the 
end of the first act. It was the way I 
got the heroine in the ‘Soul of the 
South’ onto the stage in her first en- 
trance. Somehow, you coming in here 
to-night brought it all back to me.” 

“Danny,” she looked at him thought- 
fully, “is genius so easily beaten? I 
know you’ve had a tussle, but if it’s 
worth anything, can conditions kill it?” 

“How about the East River, Cassie, 
and Blackwell’s Island?” 

“Oh, that’s different. I’m no good, 
and I’m finding it out after every man- 
ager in town tried to make me see it. 
I never run till they gave me the rope, 
and I’ve made a hard fight, but it’s no 
use, Danny, it’s no use.” 


He saw the tears in her eyes and put 
out his hand and touched her arm. 

“My writing was my life, once, Cas- 
sie, and I came down here with a great 
big dream and the product of three 
years’ hard work, and you know what 
happened. But it wasn’t killed. No, it 
boils up now in the midst of the drudg- 
ery—it cries out from under the tin 
jacket—it awakens me from my sleep, 
and I see—see, as I used to see, the 
glow coming up over the mountain tops 
—the lights of the magic city which the 
great actors had kindled in my brain—” 

His eyes glowed with a hidden fire 
and had a far-away look. The waiter 
noticing it, came over quickly and said: 

“Will you have something more, 
sir?” 

“There you are, Cassie,” he went on 
bitterly, when he had mechanically 
waved the attendant aside, “when it 
does come back, it always jolts into the 
eternal bread question that way, and 
that’s the end of it. What’s the use—but 
I'll dig that thing up when we get back 
from the show, and read it to you if 
you’re not too tired.” 

Broadway was not then the vista of 
glittering electrics by which it has been 
transformed into the “Great White 
Way” of to-day, but away uptown (it 
was “away up town” then), in the vi- 
cinity of Horace Greeley’s old stamping 
ground, there stood a little playhouse 
that held a popular spot in the public 
affection. 

All New York had heard of the “Soul 
of the South,” and all New York had 
come to see it—at least, all of it that 
had the price. The brigade of regular 
first-nighters had been augmented by a 
whole army of fifth and sixth and sev- 
enth aighters until, long before the mu- 
sic venders began to dispense their pre- 
lude of harmony, the little square of 
blacic enamel came out and stood by the 
window of the box-office to announce 
in gilt letters and brevity, that there was 
nothing doing in the matter of seats. 
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Early in the evening there entered 
one of the lower boxes, a dapper little 
man whose most ample proportions con- 
sisted of a white shirt-front and a very 
bald head. 

“What’s Bel Maxon doing in the 
lime-light to-night? I haven’t seen him 
at a show for an age,” commented one 
parquet pew holder to another, and then 
they launched into an animated discus- 
sion of what Bel used to do, and so 
forth. 

Miss Cassie Singleton had floated in- 
to the Fifth Avenue Art Emporium of 
Mr. Belmont Maxon, and _ filtered 
through the stained-glass door of that 
gentleman’s private office without cere- 
mony. I say “floated” and “filtered,” 
because Miss Cassie’s emotions were 
too ethereal to permit of any ordinary 
mundane mode of locomotion. 

“Bel,” she went to the point at once, 
“for the sake of old times, I want you 
to do me a favor—and I might as well 
tell you in the beginning, it’s no vaude- 
ville stunt. I want to give you a tip on a 
white horse and I want you to put your 
money on him.” 

“What is it, Cassie, I’m very busy 
this morning.” 

Belmont Maxon was always very 
busy where Miss Singleton was con- 
cerned, since the old days when he used 
to meet her at the stage-door and escort 
her to Rector’s. She had requited his 
gastronomic devotion (at ten dollars 
per) by a flat refusal to marry him 
when he wound up by declaring that 
life, without her, would be but a 
gloomy, trackless waste. But then those 
were days when, in Miss Singleton’s 
‘firmament, there existed but a single 
star. I would be knocking Mr. Belmont 
Maxon, however, if I didn’t tell you 
right here, that his affection was of the 
“old school” variety, and Miss Cassie 
Singleton’s image had never wholly 
faded from his heart, and when she 
went out an hour later, his personal 
check for four thousand dollars snug- 





gled up against the only two-dollar bill 
in her purse. 

The aroma of her violet exit had not 
faded from the room, before he called 
in his stenographer and dictated a let- 
ter to the manager of a certain uptown 
theatre, who, for financial reasons of 
his own, and which I am sure he 


wouldn’t want me to mention, replied 


posthaste in person; and the following 
week, his press-agents were spreading 
a gospel, the central tenet of which was 
the immortality of the “Soul of the 
South.” 

Belmont Maxon was there to see the 
race, and incidentally to collect his bet 
on the white horse. 

I haven’t time to tell you all about 
how the music venders finally dispensed 
with their harmony, or of the expectant 
hush of the vast audience as the lights 
went out (“went out” isn’t strictly 
grammatical, but I’m not teaching 
grammar school now, and _ besides, 
“went out” sounds more natural any- 
way), or how the luminous hole where 
the curtain had been, was filled with 
warm Southern landscape and a stone 
wall. The white horse came presently, 
and Miss Cassie, too, and after a thrill- 
ing vault they landed, as per schedule, 
plunk before the footlights, amid the 
“Aws!” and “Ohs!” of a duly thrilled, 
sensation-loving public. 

Now, reader, be honest with me: 
Aren’t you saying you just knew how it 
was coming out, “struggling author, 
long buried manuscript, friend in need, 
climax of great success, and they lived 
happy ever after?” That’s what the ed- 
itor thought, when he got to this point, 
and that’s why he asked me. at the end, 
if it was a true story; and because 
truth is stranger than fiction—and other 
reasons—I told him. 

No, you’re wrong, for the “Soul of 
the South” was about the worst frost 
that ever hit the town, and before the 
close of the last act, that part of the 
town that had payed its good money to 
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witness a dramatic version of immortal- 
ity, was saying so in terms best known 
to the fraternity. It was remarked that 
Mr. Belmont Maxon got up quietly and 
went out, and a friend told me, in con- 
fidence, that a friend told him, also in 
confidence, that a stub in his check- 
book received an entry the next morn- 
ing which looked to the bookkeeper like 
“Stung.” However— 

Danny Bretanno was standing in the 
wings with a heart like lead and a face 
that I wouldn’t even attempt to de- 
scribe; but when Cassie came back 
looking like a ghost, and flung herself 
in his arms in a fit of passionate weep- 
ing, he squared his shoulders and there 
were firm, set lines about his mouth. 

Gently patting her arm, he let her cry 
it out. . 

“Never mind, little woman,” he said, 
brokenly, “I know all about it, but don’t 
you care. Leave it to me. Leave it to 
me.” 

That night he knocked at the door of 
her room, and meeting no response, 
opened it and walked boldly in. He 
found her, clad in a faded blue kimona, 
lying face down on the bed. Going to 
her softly he gathered her tenderly into 
his arms. 

“Don’t take it so hard, my darling. I 
haven’t told you before, but I’m going 
to tell you now that you are more to me 
than all the fame and fortune the world 
can hold. Look at me, girlie! That man- 
ager was right, and you know it. You 
can't act a part, but I know a part you 
can live, and that’s the part you’re go- 
ing to fill, just as soon as we can get it 
staged at the Little Church Around the 
Corner. I'll redeem this night, for I 
know now what I can do. The failure 
was not yours, but mine; yes, I'll re- 
deem it.” 

And did he? 


Somewhere in the great heart of 
New York’s throbbing, restless energy 
—just where, not even those who are 
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closest to the professional life of Danny 
Bretanno, know—is a quiet room that 
might be taken for an artist’s studio, 
Rich tapestries adorn the walls; rare 
works of art from many old masters 
mingle with Gibson Girls and Reming- 
ton Savages; Shakespeare and Epicte- 
tus and Dante share their sectional 
cases with Reilly and Wallace and 
Read, while all about are hung, in artis- 
tic conglomeration, curios from every 
nook and corner of the globe. From 
this silent retreat emanates a master 
force that largely dominates, to-day, the 
life of the American stage—the awak- 
ened genius that was the transmigration 
of the “Soul of the South.” 

Age had not rounded the shoulders 
of the man who sat at the little ma- 
hogany desk, nor whitened to the white- 
ness of snow the hair that fell loosely 
about the classic features. It was work 
—hard, uncompromising work. His 
gaze fell affectionately upon the placid, 
enfeebled face of the old man who sat 
opposite, and he smiled a little smile of 
satisfaction. 

“Dad, dear old dad,” he said with in- 
finite tenderness. 

A portiére parted behind him, admit- 
ting the tall, graceful figure of a wom- 
an, who slipped a white arm across his 
shoulder. 

“Danny, dear,” she said, “you’re go- 
ing to quit this now, and go out to din- 
ner with me. I have a special treat for 

ou.” 

“Where to, to-night, little woman?” 
he asked taking her hand but without 
looking up. 

“To-night, Danny—let me see. To- 
night, I think we are going to forget to 
order the limousine, and walk; mind 
you, walk down Third Avenue to a lit- 
tle basement restaurant I know of, 
where we will sit at a corner table 
and—” 

“Yes, I know,” he whispered as he 
drew her head down and gently touched 
the soft brown hair. 
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HE subject of the article I have been requested to 
write sounds anomalous—at least I realize it will 
sound so to most people, The general belief about 

actors is that they are never business men, that business is 

something which is utterly foreign to their mental make- 
up. We frequently hear remarks like this: 

“So-and-so is a good actor and he earns a fine salary. If 
he only knew a little about business he would be so much 
better off.” 

And when a well-known actor or actress, who has had a 
number of successful seasons, either under his own man- 
agement or the direction of some one else, fails, and is 
forced to take advantage of the bankruptcy law, the excla- 
mations are quite general. 

“Well, what do you think of that!” says one. “Jack Foot- 
light has been making twenty thousand dollars a year for 
four or five years, and he hasn’t a thing now but debts and 
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a reputation, Funny how money slips through the hands of 
an actor.” 

“Yes,” adds another, “it’s too bad they are not business 
men.” 

My first impulse when I hear something of this kind is 
to reply that if Mr. Footlight had been a business man he 
wouldn’t have been an actor. We wouldn’t expect a suc- 
cessful banker to know how to act. 

And I am reminded of a thought that frequently comes 
to me in this connection. There is something strange in the 
way the public is affected by a successful play, or a num- 
ber of successful plays along the same general lines. This 
is true even of those people who are not regular theatre- 
goers. And another strange thing about it is the inability 
of the theatregoing public to separate the player from the 
part he is playing. 

The following incident illustrates this point: 

I met an old friend on the street-car one day when I was 
playing Ryder in “The Lion and the Mouse.” He had seen 
me in the play not long before, but we had not met for 
some time. We began to talk of the play and of the part of 
Ryder—who has been generally taken to typify John D. 
Rockefeller—and my friend said, 

“Ed, you would have made a splendid business man.” 

But I’m quite sure I would not have amounted to much 
in the business world. The trouble with my friend was that 
he was confusing me with Ryder, and was overlooking the 
fact that acting a business man and being a business man 
are two different propositions. 

Another incident of the same kind occurred recently in 
Chicago when I was playing the lawyer in Charles Klein's 
“The Third Degree.” 

’b 

I was riding with Levy Mayer, the Chicago lawyer, and 
we were discussing “The Third Degree.” 

“Breese,” he finally said, “you are doing fine work in 
that play. The part was just made for you. You really 
should have been a lawyer.” 
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He was mistaken, too, and it seemed all the more strange 
that he should have mistaken my power to act a lawyer for 
the ability to be a lawyer. Strange, because his life and 
training has been of such a nature as to cause him to ana- 
lyze the speeches and actions of people and try to find the 
real men back of them. The reason he erred in my case un- 
doubtedly was because he wasn’t using his legal mind just 
at that time, and had fallen in with the general habit of 
associating the actor with the part, and believing the two 
to be one and the same thing. 

When the great majority of people are thinking a thing, 
the individual who comes in direct contact with this men- 
tal atmosphere is likely to be mesmerized into thinking the 
same way, unless he takes particular pains to resist it. This 
has been especially noticeable to me in the last few years. 
When I was playing in “The Lion and the Mouse” nearly 
everybody was thinking, and a great many were talking, 
about the power of money and how it is used in this coun- 
try. When “The Third Degree” came upon the theatrical 
scenes, the public began to think and talk about police 
methods in our large cities. 

Whether this general interest is due to the play, or 
whether the play is written because there is a genral in- 
terest in the topic and the playwright feels this in-crest, I 
am not prepared to state. It is a study in psychology that 
is a little too deep for me to go into. As a general proposi- 
tion, however, I should say that neither and each of these 
statements is true. That sounds like an Irish bull. What I 
mean is that the general interest in the subject—a sort of 
an undercurrent of unexpressed thought—is reflected by 
the playwright in his play, and the play then stimulates 
this interest and brings it to the surface to find expression 
in audible comment. 

+ bt + 

I think this explains why some plays that are phe- 
nomenally successful in the United States are failures in 
England and France, although, especially in London, it 
would seem that they would be appreciated almost as 
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much. The experience of “The Lion and the Mouse” in 
London is a case in point. After the great success of the 
play in America it was generally predicted that it would 
take London by storm, even the conservative London pa- 
pers sharing this view and giving the play the most flat- 
tering notices. 

It was performed in London twenty-two times before it 
was taken off. The people did not like it; they apparently 
were not interested in it—could not accept it as real. The 
Londoners had not been thinking, as we had been, along 
the lines that the play was built, and it could get no re- 
sponse from them. Personally, I believe it would have 
made a success if it had remained in London longer, so 
that more people could have seen it and talked about it. 
The fact that it was and still is a success in the “prov- 
inces,” in that part of Great Britain that lies outside of 
London, I think verifies this conclusion. 

There were a few little things about the play that could 
not possibly appeal to a British audience, no matter how 
often it had been played, or how many had seen it. One of 
these was the scene about the servant-girl problem in the 
first act. There isn’t any such problem in England, as we 
have it in America, and the theatregoer in London couldn’t 
conceive of the possibility of a servant being impudent to 
her employer. I remember the comment of a friend, who 
sat quite near the stage one night, so near that I could 
hear her remark disdainfully when this scene was finished, 

“Why, how absurd!” 

A little incident I observed on the street in London 
throws some light on this woman’s comment. A cabman 
was beating his horse rather brutally. A man, who was 
passing, stopped, touched the man on the arm and ex- 
claimed: 

“Here, this wont do.” 

Instantly the cabman’s hand went to his cap, in salute, 
and he replied humbly, 

“Thanky, sir.” 


A similar scene in the United States most likely would 
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have ended by the cabman vehemently requesting the man 
to go to the place of perpetual heat. 
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When Mr. Henry B. Harris took Bob Edeson in “Strong- 
WV , heart” to London, it was predicted that he would have a 
ARS big success. The prediction was based upon the known in- [7 ¢,' y 

Mah terest of the British in the Indians and their sympathy for 7 ? 











ty +e But the prediction was based on a faulty premise. Rath- AAL4é i 
VI j er, the subject had not been gone into deep enough. The Nj 
Ny oh British did not like “Strongheart.” Having practically no IV; 4 
l) f Ny prejudice against any man because of his color, they could y V 
fr A ~ not understand why such a fuss was made over the pros- yv 
ie MA} pect of an Indian marrying a white woman, In fact, they ff ‘ral 4 
¢ rather thought the Indian was the one who was conferring ) i 4 
tt an honor, since he was the son of a chief, and the girl was on 
A fy only the daughter of a commoner. The result was that the Aw) 
LAN British audience failed to see in the play any of the pa- : JTS} 
V NK thetic tragedy which caused it to appeal to the American j A V 
\; audiences. The British had their own idea of the Indian V, y 
question, the race question, and they could not, at least as\y 
y \, «they did not, conceive of the possibility of there being any [f iy 
"AA\) other view of it. {/ 
£\L} We accept, appreciate, and like English and French and fy % 
German plays, even when they present phases of life that os 
5 \ cannot be found in America; but this is because we know y oy y) 
4 something about life in those countries, and though we y 
\' may not approve of it, we can, in a measure, see the play ) eo 4 
{ from the viewpoint of the Briton, the Frenchman, etc. y i 
WA The English are a delightful people, but they do think LY, 
uly} that the center of the world is England and that the rest 
of it isn’t of any great importance. 
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My next play, “The Earth,” which has made such a suc- 
cess in England, should find a quick success in this coun- 
try, because it deals with phases of business and political 
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life with which we are thoroughly familiar—the influence 
of the press. In that play I shall have another “business” 
part, and I presume I shall have more people tell me they 
wonder why I did not go into business instead of going on 
the stage. Probably, after seeing me play the great editor 
with half a dozen newspapers scattered over the kingdom, 
swaying public opinion to suit himself, my friends will say 
that I would make a fine newspaper man. 

And again I should answer that I would not. Perhaps I 
may, sometime, take a few into my confidence and say that 
once upon a time I did work in a newspaper office—that of 
the Brooklyn Eagle—but that I wasn’t much of a success. 
The fact is that I never learned anything there of how a 
newspaper is gotten out, because I was in the business 
office. 

All of these rambling remarks may seem to have littie 
bearing upon my subject, but I really intended them to be 
a sort of anticipatory explanation of what is to come. 
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The actor is not a business man in the usual meaning of 
that word. But the word “business” is too restricted. It 
means so much more than it is generally taken to mean. 
When a person says I should have been a business man he 
means that I should have made it a business to make more 
money in some other way. Business has come to mean 
making money. I do not like to think of business as being 
such a little thing as that—not that I object to having a 
few cents now and then. 

If E. H. Harriman’s conception of business had been 
just to make a financial success, do you suppose he would 
have continued his work after he had amassed a fortune 
large enough for his every want? His business was to im- 
prove the transportation system of the country. Making 
money was an incident to his business, not the business 
itself. Railroads was his forte, his talent, his genius, his 
love. Therefore, railroads was his business. 

Thomas A. Edison is one of the greatest business men 
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living, or that has ever lived; and yet he knows almost 
nothing about making money or keeping money. His busi- 
ness is to do things and think things that no other person 
has done or thought. His business has been to invent the 
phonograph, the incandescent electric light, and hundreds 
of other things that are useful. He may not be worth a 
cent in actual money, but he will be none the less a great 
business man. 

I might cite a hundred, a thousand, similar instances. 
Yet, I do not mean that a man must be poor because he is 
a successful business man in other respects. There are 
many, perhaps they are in the great majority, who com- 
bine the faculty of making money with their other busi- 
ness ability. The average man belongs to this class. 

Then the actor is always a business man. The better ac- 
tor he is the better business man he is, because his busi- 
ness is acting. If with his business he may have the addi- 
tional faculty of the “money sense,” then he is to be con- 
gratulated, though not upheld, as a great exception. The 
fact that most actors live well, keep their families com- 
fortable, pay most of their debts and all that they remem- 
ber, is lost sight of by the public because the public never 
hears of this phase of theatrical life. The public hears of 
one successful actor or actress who cannot make both ends 
meet, financially, and jumps to the conclusion that the 
chronic state of players is financial irresponsibility. 

The public thinks that an actor, instead of being a busi- 
ness man, with a business that he must attend v0 carefully, 
in reality is a man who does nothing but play, 

During my last engagement in Chicago I was asked by 
an old friend why I had not been to see him sooner—I had 
been there just a week. 

“Well,” I answered, “I’ve becn rather busy, you see, and 
couldn’t seem to find time.” 

“Busy! You busy?” His tone and look were far more ex- 
pressive than if he had said in words that I never did any- 
thing. Then he added, “Why, you haven’t anything to do 
but sleep until eleven o’clock every morning.” 
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“A little more than that,” I explained patiently. “You 
see, my business is to be at the theatre every evening at 
seven o’clock so that I can have time to make up properly, 
to do my work properly on the stage, no matter what may 
have happened to make me want to be somewhere else; to 
do this until eleven o’clock; to spend another half-hour in 
cleaning up; to take a little time for my dinner—the same 
that you call a midnight lunch and look upon as a lark. I 
may get to bed by two o’clock if I have eaten lightly. Then 
my business is to sleep well for seven or eight hours so 
that I shall be fresh for the next day. By the time I have 
had my breakfast it is—say one o’clock in the afternoon. 
On five days in the week I may have three or four hours 
for recreation; you have five or six hours every day, and 
all day and evening Sunday, and usually every Saturday 
afternoon. Some of those afternoons we have rehearsals. 
Others are taken up in studying new parts.” 

And even then he was not convinced that my life was 
anything but a long stretch of play. 

I suppose the work of an actor does look easy—to one 
who does not understand what he myst go through with 
before he comes on the stage and after he gets there. Some- 
times his hardest work is the least noticeable to the audi- 
ence, which sees only the effect. This fact was brought to 
me so forcibly in my two réles in “The Lion and the 
Mouse” and “The Third Degree.” It was far more difficult 
for me to play the lawyer in the latter play than the mil- 
lionaire in the former. It required more acting and better 
acting, but the lawyer was not quite so effective. 

Playing the parts, however, was my business, and my 
business was to play them the very best I knew how. That 
is my conception of the actor as a business man. 
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ITHIN the last year a fairly well 

known actress, through her hus- 

band, informed the police of a 
Western city that her jewels had been 
stolen. The police smiled good-natured- 
ly and handed out the report to the 
newspaper-men. The latter diffidently 
turned in the story to their city editors. 
Each of these arbiters of the city-room 
sneered and made a decisive movement 
toward the wastepaper basket. 

On the morrow the actress’ husband 
shamefacedly informed the police the 
jewels had been found. 

“T thought they would be,” chuckled 
the sergeant in charge of the desk. 

The editors smiled cynically and re- 
minded the reporters to try and dig up 
a new one. 

Two days later the same husband 
timidly informed the police that the 
same jewels were again missing. 

“G’wan,” mumbled the sergeant. 
“Where d’ye think I come from? Bean 
Center? Try something fresh.” 

When told of the second theft the 
dean of the reporters on that beat wear- 
ily observed : 

“These theatrical people are perse- 
vering cusses, but they should wake up 
and realize that that dodge, while good 
before the Civil War, doesn’t go now.” 


For the fourth time the husband vis- 
ited the police and told them to cease 
their efforts in locating the missing 
gems as the same had again been dis- 
covered. The police, having made no ef- 
fort to further what was considered to 
be a press-agent’s stunt, smiled grimly 
and showed no emotion. 

The husband, his face worn with a 
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new apprehension, then visited the pre- 
cinct once more and feebly complained: 

“They’ve been taken again. Worth 
$3,000. Pinched from my wife’s dress- 
ing-room table—” 

And the sergeant obtruded: 

“Git out! See that door? It swings 
on hinges. Beat it!” 

As the speaker’s former tolerance 
gave way to a semblance of ferocity the 
husband humbly retreated. 

The fact of the matter was the gems 
had been stolen twice, truly stolen, and 
put back twice. Then they were taken 
the third time never to be returned. 
Nor have they ever been recovered. But 
no number of affidavits would convince 
the police and newspaper-men of that 
Western city that the theft was not a 
time-worn press-agent’s effort to obtain 
a little notoriety for the actress. The 
thief evidently figured on that, but, to 
make doubly sure, the above described 
methods were employed. 


The Press-Agent of To-day 


ALL of which is cited to demonstrate 
that the days of exploiting stolen jew-— 
elry, in connection with an actress, have 
passed. Time was that the newspapers 
eagerly printed columns of free adver- 
tising. That was when the game was 
new. Enough jewels have been “lost” 
since then to pay off the national debt. 

To-day a press-agent, to earn his 
weekly wage of, say, forty up to a hun- 
dred a week, must be so inventive, so 
alert, that the editors have to print his 
stuff, whether it be a clever fake or a 
shred of real news. As a rule, press- 
agents are drawn from the ranks of 
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newspaper-men and know the knack of 
clever writing. Bright as a new dollar, 
and indefatigable as a captain of indus- 
try trying to float watered stock, they 
wage perpetual warfare with the city- 
desk. ; 

The press-agent considers the city ed- 
itor to be legitimate game to be hunted 
in all seasons. Contra: while the agent 
was one of the suspicious, cynical gen- 
tlemen of the public press, he now finds 
his former pen brothers eyeing him 
keenly and with a certain degree of du- 
bitation as he cheerily comes forward 
with a “new one.” So the press-agent 
earns his wage and, with the city-editor 
weeding out the mediocre stuff, man- 
ages to furnish much that delectates the 
public. Doings of theatrical people are 
eagerly perused by the mass of news- 
paper readers; but the average public 
has been trained to scent a fake a mile 
away. It is safe to say that any actress 
proclaiming the loss of her jewelry in 
any city in the United States to-day 
would be met with swift incredulity. 

Yet the press-agent must boom cer- 
tain people and certain shows. His 
scrap-book of clippings is the sole 
standard by which his worth is judged. 
His business permits of no excuse for 
a failure; his ingenuity is ever being 
taxed to satisfy the city-editor and, in 
the meanwhile, please his employer. 


Any Means to the End 


WHEN a prominent actress was 
playing “Barbara Fritchie” in a Penn- 
sylvania city she unconsciously aided 
in perpetrating a huge coup, according 
to the press-agent’s views. In the sec- 
ond act Miss M. did things with a rifle, 
and the press-agent, racking his brain 
for some news item that would ad- 
equately draw the public’s attention to 
the production, finally decided to pivot 
his plot about the firearm. 


His pian unfolded as follows: 

His initial move was to call at Miss 
M’s hotel and in a confidential whisper 
ask the clerk if a strange acting, pecu- 
liar looking man had been there inquir- 
ing for the star. 

Receiving a negative reply he 
breathed in deep relief, and then said: 

“Probably he wont show up. He's 
been annoying us frightfully. Crazy, 
you know. If he puts in an appearance 
kindly see that he doesn’t bother Miss 
M. He’s been seen in this neighborhood 
carrying a gun. I don’t believe he would 
resort to violence—” 

“Huh!” babbled the clerk. “A crazy 
man with a gun can’t always be counted 
on to act decent. I'll keep an eye out. 
I'll tell the house detective and the other 
clerks.” 

“Awfully sweet of you, old man,” 
gushed the press-agent. 

Chapter second finds him in the the- 
atre, earnestlyarguing with the stage-di- 
rector, a person whose temper is some- 
times soured a bit because of his many 
duties and nerve-tingling responsibil- 
ities. 

“What! Me take a gun and parade up 
the streets to that hotel? Not to win a 
bet,” he grumbled, turning aside to criti- 
cise a new stage setting. 

“But, Great Scott, old man!” cried 
the press-agent. “She wants you to. 
She’s a bit awkward in that second act. 
She said if you’d trot that musket up 
there and show her just how she should 
handle it, it would do more good than a 
dozen rehearsals down here. Now, you 
know, John, you are considered the best 
stage director in America, and any de- 
fects in the piece will reflect on you. 
It’s really a simple—” 

“T'll be hanged if I’ll invade a hotel 
with a musket,” broke in John. 

“A simple thing to do and it will 
greatly improve the act,” concluded the 
press-agent, heartily. “Ha! ha! imagine 
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old John—‘Old Exactness,’ as the boys 
call you—passing up a trick where you 
could better the piece.” 

“If I go Pll take a cab,” growled 
John, yet sensing the aroma of the 
agent’s praise. 

“Of course you'll take a cab,” bleat- 
ed the agent. “Only you'll have to hus- 
tle. You'll have just about time to jump 
up there and give Miss M. five minutes’ 
drill and then get back here for the cur- 
tain.” 

The stage-director snatched up the 
offending firearm, and sulkily called for 
acab. Nor did his temper gain anything 
in sweetness as he neared the hotel. His 
brows contracted, his lips tightened and 
he began talking energetically under his 
breath. He was just realizing that the 
private rehearsal meant the loss of his 
supper. 

As the cab stopped he leaped to the 
pavement and waved his gun for the 
bell-boys to fall back and allow him to 
make his own way. His hat, shoved to 
one side, left his hair disheveled. and 
there was something of wildness in his 
manner as he impatiently faced the 
clerk. 

“What’s the number of her room?” 
he snapped. “Where can I find Miss M, 
and find her immediately? Come, hur- 
ty! Think my errand can wait all day?” 

And he thumped the butt of the gun 
on the marble floor angrily. 

The clerk’s eyes became glazed and 
he swallowed convulsively as with fee- 
ble cunning he motioned for the house- 
detective. The next thing the stage-di- 
rector knew he was disarmed, his arms 
were held behind him, while two blue- 
coats were bundling him through the 
side entrance to a cab. Then he was 
taken to the station-house. 

“Dangerous character. Wanted to 
kill Miss M, the great. actress,” gasped 
the clerk to a hotel reporter. 

Inside of fifteen minutes a represen- 


tative from every paper in town had 
visited the counter and had heard from 
the pale-faced clerk the astounding 
story of the man and the musket. A 
telephone call to headquarters amply 
verified the clerk’s version of the affair. 
In none of the facts did the personality 
of any theatrical person appear, except 
as Miss M. was the innocent pivotal 
point in the situation. And she had no 
inkling of what had occurred. 

Then the song of the typewriter was 
heard in the land, and the copy was 
rushed on its way to the press. 

“Crazy man, name unknown, seeks to 
slay famous actress,” bawled the type. 

In the meanwhile John had cursed 
and worked himself into an incoherent 
rage, and the police surgeon was to be 
excused for pronouncing him danger- 
ously insane. 

Throughout the evening the stage- 
director rebelled and exhausted his pas- 
sions until it was deemed necessary to 
place him in an isolated cell. 

At last came calmer moments. He 
knew the curtain had descended on the 
last act. The worst had happened, just 
how and why, he could not fathom. The 
curtain had dropped on the last act and 
he had no need to fume and rage. So 
clearing his voice he gently called for 
the attendant and gave him his name 
and pedigree, and insisted there had 
been a horrible mistake. Would he kind- 
ly telephone to the theatre for someone 
to come down. 

Precious minutes were wasted while 
the attendant grinned indulgently and 
soothed : 

“That’s all right, old man. Of course 
you’re in the show. Why, I’ve seen you 
on the stage in pink tights a-licking the 
whole biling of ’em. Now go to sleep.” 

Then did John excel all other at- 
tempts at vituperation and by the mag- 
nificent display of his prowess win the 
attendant’s admiration. 
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“I’ve heard the boss take on when 
the yeggmen slipped through our net, 
but you have it over him like a tent,” 
conceded the attendant. 

In fact, John’s harangue made so 
powerful an impression on him that he 
went to the telephone. 

The theatre was closed, except for a 
callow ticket-seller in the box-office. On 
being questioned he glanced over the 
program and replied that no such per- 
son was in the cast. 

“Tt shows how a good man can go 
wrong,” sighed the attendant. “I had 
hoped he was straight. Such talent! 
such talent!” 

It was now on the edge of press time. 
The big dailies were waiting to be un- 
leashed. The foreman glanced at his 
watch, paused a second, and then gave 
the signal. Instantly the building quiv- 
ered as the day’s news began streaming 
forth into the night on its way to the 
breakfast-tables throughout the state. 

Down stairs in the counting-room, 
nervously waiting for the first paper, 
stood the press-agent. Now they came 
up, damp from the press. A hurried 
glance. Hurrah! The story went 
=" ia as planned; big headlines and 


Shortly after that the agent frantical- 
ly invaded the precinct house and de- 
manded that the stage-director be re- 


leased. Explanations were quickly 
made ; the blame was put upon the hotel 
clerk, soothing words were spoken; 
John was released. But on reaching the 
sidewalk the press-agent hurriedly drew 
afar off and, murmuring something 
about “seeing you in the morning, old 
chap,” disappeared. 


Stunts That Miss Fire 


SOMETIMES a laboriously planned 
press stunt is “pulled off” perfectly, but 
through unforseen circumstances it fails 
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to bring the desired results. On the 
grounds in front of the Parliament 
House in Ottawa stand two lofty flag 
poles. A few months since a stock com- 
pany played there, and finding the town 
to be but mildly interested in its pres- 
ence asked the press-agent “to do some- 
thing.” He already had planted consid- 
erable copy in the press, but the returns 
had been meager. As it ig always easy 
to blame the agent the players, from the 
“leads” down to the thinking part, bit- 
terly regretted So-and-So wasn’t there 
to stir things up. This incited the agent 
to an excess of activity, and as he 
passed the flag-staffs he had an inspira- 
tion. 

Taking two newspaper-men whom he 
could trust to one side, he divulged his 
scheme. He would fly a flag from each 
pole, each flag bearing the name of the 
stock company. The mnewspaper-men 
gasped in wonder and admiration. But 
no! He would not dare. Ho! ho! who 
ever heard of running up a theatre flag 
on the haughty flag-staff of the Parlia- 
ment House! 

“Look for them to»morrow and when 
you see them give it a good write-up,” 
pleaded the agent. 

“Say it’s an outrage and suggest a 
reward, eh?” said one. 

“That’s the idea. Now leave me, chil- 
dren, and I’ll turn criminal.” 

At 1:30 o’clock that morning a slim, 
lithe figure scaled the stone parapet, - 
mounted the flag platform, and quickly 
hitched on a gay piece of bunting. The 
sacrilege was repeated at the other end 
of the ground, and the morning found 
the two staffs offering their new bur- 
dens to the breezes. The agent had left 
town a few hours before dawn. No one 
in the company had an inkling of what 
he had done. He eagerly bought the Ot- 
tawa papers and shivered in anticipation 
of the scathing arraignment he was 
about to read. Not a line of the affair 
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did the papers contain. In despair he re- 
turned to Ottawa and found that al- 
though the flags had floated until 9:30 
o'clock in the morning the newspaper 
men had not visited the scene until later 
and therefore believed he had failed in 
his purpose. 

Another example of labor failing to 
produce a harvest was to be found in 
New York City recently, whre a popu- 
lar association of players had an ex- 
ceedingly brilliant fellow for press- 
agent. The young man formally filed a 
petition with the Mayor asking for per- 
mission for two members of his com- 
pany to fight a duel with repeating 
tiles from the top of the two tallest of- 
fice buildings. Ordinarily the City Hall 
teporter would have been interested in 
this petition, but by some chance it 
slipped by unobserved. The press-agent 
hoped for the best when His Honor 
came to pass upon the strange request. 
But the Mayor returned the petition, 
formally denied, and again it escaped 
the eagle gaze of the City Hall men. 
Had it been noticed the agent was pre- 
pared to bring a test suit against the 
municipality to show that the discharge 
of firearms on top of office buildin: 
could not be governed by the ordinance 
then in force. 

To relieve his feelings the press- 
agent sighed and hired thirty men to 
wear white suits, each suit bearing the 
name of the theatre and company, and 
to sweep the city’s main streets. Per- 
mission for this stunt was readily grant- 
ed, and as the men moved slowly and 
leisurely the streets benefited much. 


Public Curiosity an Asset 


DOUBTLESS the press-agent over- 
tates the value of certain kinds of pu’ 
licity. To get the name of the theatre 
and the company into the newspapers 
ls, in his eyes, a great stroke, whether 


it be in a line or a column. It represents 
so much business for the box-office, he 
argues. Yet, to be of the greatest value, 
the items must appear on the local page 
as straight news and not in the dramat- 
ic drift, which always has the hallmarks 
of having been prepared by the agent. 
However, the mention of the company 
or house, unattended by any announce- 
ment of unusual interest, can scarcely 
be of great benefit as a reminder, since 
immense billboards and placarded walls 
and windows perpetually keep the pub- 
lic informed that the So-and-So Com- 
pany is now playing at the Blank Thea- 
tre. 

To be of value the publicity must 
arouse the theatregoer’s curiosity. For 
example: During the campaign of 1908 
while Mr. Bryan was touring New 
York State, he received an urgent invi- 
tation from a Rochester theater to wit- 
ness a clever little New York woman 
give the Salome dance at the conclusion 
of a melodrama she was starring in. As 
everything relating to Mr. Bryan’s 
movements were eagerly being “played 
up,” the papers carried the invitation 
with the mass of details as to his daily 
doings. While the average layman 
would not expect Mr. Bryan to accept 
the invitation, there were some who 
bought tickets in the hope of seeing him 
in a box, cheering on the Salome. The 
press-agent who bethought himself to 
send out that invitation was an object 
of envy to the other agents, who might, 
just as well as he, have invited the 
Peerless Leader to their houses. 


Getting Up an Argument 


THE truly successful press-agent is 
he who can excite a controversy, a dis- 
cussion, or an argument involving his 
company, and then step aside and leave 
the debate to be settled by a certain 
portion of the public. Clerics are often 
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induced to furnish much good advertis- 
ing for the drama. A piece widely ad- 
vertised by its friends and foes, artful- 
ly set at each other by the genial press- 
agent, was “The Clansman.” The race 
question was brought in; ministers held 
meetings and discussed it and were in- 
vited to attend a performance and were 
challenged to find anything unwhole- 
some. Many attended in each city pure- 
ly because of the wave of criticism or 
eulogy that rolled on ahead of the 
opening performance. Sermons were 
preached around it and many went ex- 
pecting to find something tremendous 
and really finding a harmless mixture 
of melodrama and drama. 

Also were the clerics kind in adver- 
tising “The Servant in the House,” aft- 
er the press-agent had started the ball 
to rolling. Signed communications were 
mailed to the newspapers by many min- 
isters of the Gospel. The advertising 
benefited the run of the piece regardless 
of the tenor of the criticisms. And the 
press-agent, with so many working for 
him, had an easy job. 

“The Hypocrites” is another play 
that easily lends itself to clerical and 
pulpit exploitation. In producing a 
play of this nature it is customary for 
the press-agent to send a personal invi- 
tation to every minister in town to at- 
tend. It is intimated that there has been 
some discussion among gentlemen of 
the cloth as to the moral value of the 
play and as to the degree it faithfully 
represents some social conditions. 
Pleased as posing as a critic, convinced 
the subject matter of the offering is 
such as to countenance his presence, the 
cleric goes and enjoys himself in an ex- 
tremely wholesome manner. Incidental- 
ly he advertises the show. 

This appealing to the public to criti- 
cise a play is an old game. Certain 
strata of the theatregoing public, such 
as clerics, doctors, or lawyers, believe 


they have been selected by the undecid- 
ed producer to inform him and the pub- 
lic just what his presentation ‘consists 
of. As the volunteer critics go at it seri- 
ously they send many letters to the daily 
press, to be printed in “The Letter 
Box,” or on the editorial page, solemnly 
signed, etc. A debate thus started, as a 
rule, keeps up for some time, and the 
press-agent rubs his hands gleefully and 
softly says “Ha! ha!” For, while it is 
difficult to fool the public into showing 
a false interest in the footlights, it is 
quite easy to lead the public into fooling 
itself. To the press-agent this all be — 
comes an art. 


Some Famous Tricks 


WHEN the papers are filled and the 
wires are heavily laden with the an- 
nouncement that there has been an ele- 
phant hunt in Gotham, the scare head- 
lines telling how the gigantic pachyderm 
trumpeted a menacing path down 
Broadway, the old theatrical man 
smiles, and says: 

“Let’s see, who’s doing their work 
now? Clever stunt. City papers and 
press-service had to use it.” 

Again, when Sarah Bernhardt toured 
this country and the papers were filled 
with descriptions of how she must play 
in tents in Texas, the actress received 
much sympathetic advertising in the 
East. 

Advertising the personnel of a show 
in detail was never more thoroughly 
done in a limited area, perhaps, than 
when the Weber & Fields special train 
made the run across the continent sev- 
eral years ago to fill a two-weeks’ en- 
gagement in San Francisco. Lillian Rus- 
sell and other notables were in the com- 
pany, and from the moment the big 
train stafted westward the press-agent 
began sending bulletins to the Gol 
Gate. How the men and women of the — 
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company amused themselves during the 
trip was flashed to ’Frisco day and 
night at short intervals. Anywhere in 
’Frisco one could find bulletins pasted 
up in cigar stores, in pool-rooms, in sa- 
loons and on street corners, giving the 
latest from the train. The last bulletin 
told how Miss Russell fed the gulls in 
crossing the bay from Oakland. In this 
instance the advertising was cumula- 
tive in its effect. The American people 
dearly love bulletins. The most insipid 
and colorless person can become of 
major importance if bulletins be issued 
about every five minutes. 

When the agent placed tanbark in 
the street before the New York theatre 
where Mrs. Pat Campbell was playing 
—that her nerves might not be dis- 
turbed by the passing of the ordinary 
traffic—it made a lively story and 
caused many a pleasant smile. It pos- 
sibly induced some to attend the per- 
formance and decide for themselves 
whether Mrs. Pat’s physical present- 
ment indicated nerve troubles. The 
story had to pass the city-desk because 
it was so refreshingly new. 

Years ago, when Anna Held was 
asked to settle a bill for forty gallons 
of milk a day, no reporter on earth 
could resist inquiring what she used 
so much milk for. The naive explana- 
tion of the manager has long since been 
embalmed in print. She was taking milk 
baths for her complexion. The press 
agent who arranged that quarrel over 
the milk bill and made possible the 
dénotiment was a jewel to his employer. 
_ Some forms of press-agent advertis- 
Ing are reprehensible. Such do not pay 
good dividends. The girl who appeared 
on the scene where the victims of the 
Slocum disaster were being identified 
and sought to advertise a cheap Coney 
Island theatre, profited nothing for her 
ignorant employer. Unwholesomeness 

not give lasting returns. 
> 
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Some Original Ideas 


HOW we are advertised by our ene- 
mies as well as by our loving friends 
was amply illustrated a short time ago 
in Camden, N. J., when a theatre got 
permission to bill an old house that was 
about to be torn down. The house stood 
across the street from a fashionable 
church. It was covered with posters 
during Saturday night. The church peo- 
ple took it’much to heart and on Sun- 
day morning the women of the church, 
with scrubbing brushes and hot water, 
assembled to remove the posters. They 
accomplished their task before church 
time, much to the edification of a large 
number of spectators. Thus was the 
show doubly advertised. And, mayhap, 
inasmuch as the show was absolutely 
clean and praiseworthy, some of those 
who scrubbed did not fail to buy a 
ticket. 

An unique stunt was worked success- 
fully in Cincinnati not long ago. The 
press-agent advertised for one hundred 
blind men to call at the box-office next 
morning at ten o’clock. Naturally, sev- 
eral newspaper men dropped around to 
see what the gathering meant. A few 
blind men did turn up and were excused 
with a bit of silver, but the agent had 
on tap a large number of men who were 
not blind. These he fitted out with 
colored glasses and sandwich signs and 
turned them loose. 

On each sign was printed: 


I am blind, but I’d give $1,000,000 if I 
could see “Paid in Full” to-night. 


The same press-agent invited the 
newspaper men to attend the dress re- 
hearsal of a new production. The av- 
erage agent would have been satisfied 
with a modest little boost for the show, 
but this agent always painted the lily. 
Prior to the news-writers’ arrival he ex- 
perimented with a one hundred pound 
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sand-bag, used in working the curtain, 
until he could gauge exactly where it 
would strike if released. Then he made 
a few chalk marks and explained to the 
leading woman. During the’ rehearsal 
she stood on a certain mark and the 
sand-bag fell. With screams of horror 
or with frozen terror the men saw the 
huge bag descend upon her. 

Safe! Escaped by an inch! The bag 
had just grazed her. The woman had 
nerve. If the agent was correct in his 
figures she was just as safe on that par- 
ticular chalk mark as she would have 
been a mile away. But how did she 
know that he had made an error of 


some few inches? Yes, she was bray 
even if foolhardy. The scribes generous- 
ly wrote up a rattling good story about 
her narrow escape. : 

In conclusion : the press-agent can ni 
be downed. He can not be spared, 
long as he sticks to wholesomeness, He 
is a power in the land; he anonymously, 
uses his energy and wits in exploiting 
those who buy his pen. He thinks for 
them. : 
And his tribute usually .consists of 
some editor’s saying: a 

“That was a good one Eddie Bla 
pulled off. He had me fooled for 
editions. No, let it stay in.” 
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Scene showing Frank Gilmour and Miss Elsie Ferguson, in “SUCH A LITTLE QUEEN,” the play in which 
Miss Ferguson made her debut as a star. 


Hor supplement February, 1910, THE GREEN BOOK ALBUM. (See novelization of this charming play on page 257) 
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